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The object of this work is so fully ‘^iven in the title-page, tliat 
little more remains to be said in the preface. 

Beginning with the simplest and most natural form of habita- 
tion, namely, a burrow in the ground, the work proceeds in the 
following order: — 2d, those creatures that .susj)end their homes 
in the air; 3d, those that are real buihlers, forming their domi- 
ciles of mud, stones, sticks, and similar materials ; 4th, those 
which make their habitations beneath tlu‘ snrfacc of the water, 
whether salt or fresh ; hth, those that livc^ socially in com- 
munities ; Gth, those which are parasitic u])on animals or ])lauts ; 
7th, those which build on branches. The last chapter treats of 
miscellanea, or those habitations which could not be well classed 
in either of the preceding groups. 

In all these classes a definite ordm* has been preserved, the 
Mammalia having precedence, and being followed in regular 
order by the other members of the group. Thus, in the first f(‘w 
chapters, which tn'at of the Burrowers, the l‘ollowing system 
has been observed: — First comes Man, the chi(‘f of all the 
mammalia, and in due zoological order follow the Moles and 
Shrews, the Foxes, the Weasels, the Bodents, and the lidentates. 
The White Bear alone is removed from its legitimate place, on 
account of its singular habitation in the snow. The Burrowing 
Birds come next in order, those which burrow in the earth 
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taking precedence of those which make holes in wood. Burrow- 
ing Eeptiles follow next in order; and then come the Burrow- 
ing Invertebrates, headed by the Crustacea. The same system is 
followed throughout, so as to give the reader a clear and definite 
idea of the subject. For this reason, a table of contents is 
appended to the work, as well as an alpliabetical index ; the 
one to enable the reader to form a general conce])tion of the 
subject, and the other to enable him to find out any particular 
creature. 

On perusing the work, the attentive reader will probably 
discover that various animals are placed in one class when they 
might very well be in another. The reason is, that many 
creatures, such as the wasp, the ant, the scj^uirrcl, &c., might 
with equal propriety find a place in several of these classes, and 
I have therefore placed them in that class of which some pecu- 
liarity in nest-making renders them fit illustrators. 

I must now return my thanks to the many friends w^ho have 
assisted me in the work, by the loan or gift of specimens, or by 
affording valuable information. Among them I must especicilly 
mention J. Gould, Esq., who kindly took an interest in the 
ornithological portion of the work ; F. Smith, Esq., of the British 
Museum ; and the late Charles Waterton, Esq., who per- 
mitted me the use of his museum, and gave me much interesting 
and useful information. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

MAMMALIA. 

hitrodiif'tion — Man jis a l^urrowor —Tin*- Molk aixl its Dwelling — Difficulty of 
observing its Habits — ('Oiiiplicaled vstincture of its Fortress, and its Uses — 
C'lniraeter of the Mole — Adaptation of ils Form to its mode of Ijife — Ooinmon 
Objects— The Shkhw Moi.k, Klkimi vnt Siiuew, and Mvsk Rat — The Aiutic 
Fox— Structure of its Limbs— Form of its llurrow — Its Character, Fur, and 
Flesh — The common Fox — Mode of Fmrrowing and (jconomy of Labour — The 
young Family— The Wkaskl, and some of its Habits The Badoer and its 
Ihirrow — The Fuatuir Don, or Wi.sii-tox\-Wish— Dog-towns— Unpleasant 
Intruders — The RAimiT, and the Warr(3U— Self-saeriliue — Study of animal Life 
-The Chiii'i’iNG Sqtjirjikl— ( hirious form of its Duelling — Us subterranean 
Tieasures — The WoonciiruK, the PoiuniED Rat, the (!amas Rat, tlio Mcu.r 
R at, and the Sand Mole — The Wjiitr Beau — Its curious Dwelling— Snow as 
a Shelter — Tin* riciiK’iA(jo — Its Form, Armour, and Bnnow — The Armadillos 
and their Habits — The Manis — The Aard V auk, its Food and Dwelling — The 
MALLAN(iONf>— Its straiigo Habits and its Burrow — The PouruPiNE Ant-Eater 
— its burrowing I'owcrs. 

A t some pcj’iod of tlieir existence, many of tlie liiglun* 
animals rcupiirc a lloinc, as a shelter from the 

weather, or a defence against their eneinies. Of all forms of 
habitation, the simplest is a burrow, whether beneath the surface 
of the ground, or into stone, wood, or any other substance. 

The lowest grades of human beings are found to adopt this 
easy and simple substitute for a borne, and the Bosjesmaii of tlie 
Cape, and tlie ‘'Digger’' Indian of America, alike resort to so 
obvious an expedient. If the country be craggy and moun- 
tainous, a casual cleft or hollow affords a habitation exactly 
suited to a race of mankind who have never undergone any 
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training in industry, who never exert themselves until forced to 
do so by some imperative demand of nature, and who reduce 
such exertion to the minimum of labour which some present 
emergency requires. 

Such debased tribes of humanity will occasionally adapt to 
their current circumstances the hole or crevice in which they 
take up their residence, and which can scarcely be called a home. 
No domestic associations hang around the habitation of the 
earth-dweller. The cave in which he dwells, or rather, in which 
he sleeps and shelters himself from inclement weather, possesses 
none of the thousand little amenities which constitute the home 
of man when even partially civilized. It is hallowed by no 
domestic joys, sanctified by no domestic trials, and those who 
take casual shelter therein know nothing of those “homely” 
feelings which in ancient times made the hearth an inviolal^le 
sanctuary, and which were outwardly symbolized by the Lares 
and Penates that surrounded the sacred spot. The inhabitants 
may adapt for the i)resent, but they make no arrangements for 
the morrow, and, indeed, their memories seem to be as forgetful 
of the past and its lessons as their minds are incapable of fore- 
thought for the future. 

They may possibly remove a stone which incommodes them 
while they seek repose, if, indeed, they cannot contrive to 
arrange themselves so as to save the trouble of removing 
it; and if the labour should not be severe, i,e. if the whole 
tribe need not do more work in a day than an English workman 
will perform in an hour, they may possibly enlarge or slightly 
alter their subterranean home. 

Civilized man may, and does frequently, employ the rqcky 
cavern as his dwelling-place; but with this difference, that 
he converts the rude cavern into a permanent home. Some 
of my readers have probably seen those curious rock-houses in 
Derbyshire, which have been hollowed out of the solid sandstone, 
and present to the astonished traveller a view of windows and 
doors cut into the face of the rock, and of a chimney just project- 
ing out of the level ground above. Local traditions report that 
this peculiar construction w^as intended for the purpose of afford- 
ing gmtuitous nourishment to the inhabitants, w^ho were sup- 
posed to feed on the hares, rabbits, lambs, and other creatures 
that stumbled over the chimney top and fell into the fire below. 
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Except, however, that the walls of these liouses are carved 
from the living rock, instead of being built up by successive series 
of stones or bricks, there is nothing in them which differs from 
the ordinary dwellings raised by builders, so that in reality 
they have little in common with the rock habitations of savage 
tribes. 

If the country in which the eartli-dweller is placed should 
not be of a rocky or stony character, affording no caverns already 
excavated by the liand of nature, the savage is obliged to do vio- 
l(‘nce to his temperament, and to set to work. Furnished as he is 
with the most miserable of tools — his usual implement, a stick 
with a sharpened end charred in the tire to malce it harder — he can 
make but little progress, humble though the task may be. The 
sandy nature of the soil in which he is generally placed offen’s 
but little resistance to the rude tool with which he labours, and 
as tlie savage is content with a mere apology for a dwelling-place, 
his task is soon acconi] dished. If he desir(^.s to he peculiarly 
comfortable, he may stick a few di-ied bushes on the windward 
sidc‘ of the hole, and hang a skin on them ; but it is only on 
v(‘!y wet and windy days that he will take so much trouble. 

All subterranean dwellings are not of this simple nature. 
The underground palaces of India are wonderful examples of 
workmanshii) ; but then tlu^y are nothing nK>re or less than 
buildings ])laced below the level of the ground, and inhabited in 
the hot season by the luxurious. Even in such cases, however, 
the inherent defects of an underground dwelling make them- 
selves painfully ap])nrent. The rooms, though cool, are close 
and depressing in the extreme. Yentilatioii cannot l)e properly 
accomplished — the coolness is but the damp chilliness of a cellar, 
and brings no invigorating freshness to the languid frame, so 
that the edifice is only inhabited occasionally for the sake of 
grandeur, and the owner gladly retreats to the upper air, where he 
seeks the needed coolness by means of fans and evaporating wattir. 

Human habitations, however, do not come within the scope 
of the present work, which is restricted to those homes that ai*e 
constructed without the aid of hands, and are planned, not by 
reason, but by instinct. We pass, therefore, from the handiwork 
of man to those dw’ellings which are constnu'ted with feet or 
jaws or beaks, and wdiich are never marred by incompetence or 
improved by practice. 
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Of all the ijiainiiinlia, tlio jVIole is entitled to take the first 
])laee in onr list of bnrroweix 

This exti-aordinary animal does not inorely dig tunnels in the 
ground and sit at the end of them, hut forms a com])licated 
suh terrain 'an dwelling-place, Avith cdianihers, passages, and other 
arrangonients of Avenderful (completeness. It has regular roads 
leading to its feeding-grounds; establishes a system of com- 
munication as elaborate as that of a modern railAvay, or to be 
more correct, as that of the subterranean network of jiietropolitan 
sewers ; and is an animal of varied acconiplisliments. 

Tt can run tolerably fast, it can tight like a bulldog, it can 
ca])turo prey under or ahoAm ground, it can swim fearlessly, and 
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it can sink wells for the purpose of (juencliiug its thirst. It is, 
indeed, a most interesting animal, and our comj)aratively small 
knowledge of its habits gives promise of much that is yet to be 
made known. 

Take the Mole out of its pi*oper sphere, and it is as awkward 
and clumsy as the sloth when j>laced on level ground, or the 
seal when brought ashore. Eeplace it in the familiar earth, ajul it 
becomes a different being, — full of life and energy, and actuated 
by a fiery activity which seems (piite inconsistent with its dull 
aspect and seemingly imn-t form. The absence of any external 
indication of eyes communicates a peculiar dulness to the crea- 
ture’s look, and the peculiar formation of the fore limbs gives an 
indescribable awkwardness to its gait. 

I have always taken miudi interest in this animal, and have 
watched many of its habits, as far as can be done under the very 
untoward circumstances that always must exist wluui the animal 
to be watched is essentially subterranean in its habits. The 
Mole cannot develop its nature unless it is Imried ])elow the 
surface of the ground, and when it is there, we cannot see it. 
IVlany marine and acpiatic animals (tanj)e tolerably watched by 
]dacingthem in the aquarium; but when they take to burrowiiig, 
they put an effectual sto]) to investigation. 

To catch a living Mole without injuring it is not an easy task, 
and when it is caught, the duty of supplying it with food entails 
so s(*vere a labour, and necessitates such very early rising, that 
no one can ho 2 )e for success who does not combine perseverance, 
patieiuie, and resolution. 

Dull and sombre as the Mole api)ears to be, it is by far the 
fiercest and most active mammal within the British Isles. Indeed, 
so remarkable is it for both those qualities, that 1 doubt whether 
the great fene of tropical climates can equal it cither in ferocity, 
activity, or voracity. We need not pity the ^lole for the dull 
life which we suppose it to lead below the ground. There the 
Mole is happy, and there only can it develop its various cai)a- 
bilities. We must not judge other beings by ourselves. We are 
apt to envy the swallow for its sunny flight through the air in 
chase of flies, and to pity the Mole for its darkling passage 
through the earth in chase of worms. Yet, there is no doubt 
but that both beings receive equal pleasure in carrying out the 
object of their existence, and that the Mole feels no less gratifica- 
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tion ill the capture of a worm, than the swallow in the capture 
of a fly. Such, at all events, is the inference which is to be 
drawn from the manner in which the Mole acts when it lias 
seized a worm ; for no one can witness the active eagerness witli 
which it tlings itself upon its prey, and the evident enjoyment 
with which it consumes its hapless victim, without perceiving 
that the creature is exultantly happy. 

The notion that worms must be miserable is a very natural 
one. A very little boy of ray acquaintance was lately excusing 
some contemplated acts of cruelty towards worms, by saying 
that they were already in misery under the stones, and therefore 
that a little more pain would not be of much consecpience to them. 

We all know that the Mol(3 burrows under the ground, and 
that it raises tliose little hillocks with which we are so familiar ; 
but we do not generally know the extent or variety of its tunnels, 
or that the animal works u])()n a regular system, and does not 
burrow here and there at random. How it manages to form its 
burrows in such admirably straight lines is not an easy problem, 
because it is always in black darkness, and we know of nothing 
which can act as a guide to the animal. As for ourselves and 
other eye-possessing animals, to walk in a straight line with 
closed eyelids is almost an im})ossibility, and every swimmer 
knows the dilliculty of keeping a straight course under w^ater, 
even with tlie use of his ey(*s. 

The ordinary mole-hills, wliich arc so phmtiful in our fields, 
present nothing particularly worthy of notice. They are the shafts 
through which the quadrupedal miner ejects the materials Avhich 
it has scooped out, as it drives its many tunnels through the soil, 
and if they be carefully opened after the rain has consolidated 
the heap of loose material, nothing more will be discovered than 
a simple hole leading into the tunnel. But let us strike into one 
of the large tunnels, as any mole-catcher will teach us, and follow 
it up until we come to the real abode of the animal. 

A section of tliis extraordinary habitation is giv{ 3 n in the 
illustration. The hill under which this domicile is hidden is of 
considerable size, but is not very conspicuous, because it is 
always placed under the shelter of a tree, a slirub, or a suitable 
bank, and would not be discovered but by a practised eye. The 
subterraneous abode within the hillock is so remarkable that it 
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involuntarily l eininds the observer of the well-known maze, with 
which the earliest years of youth have been jjuzzled throughout 
many successive generations. 

The central apartment, or keep, if we so term it, is a nearly 
spherical chamber, the roof of which is nearly on a level with 
the earth around the hill, and therefore situated at a considerable 
depth from the apex of the heap. Around this keep are driven 
two circular passages, or galleries, one just level with the ceiling 
and the other at some height above. The upper circle is much 
smaller than the lower. Five short descending passages connect 
the galleries with each other, but the only ciitrance into the 
keep is from the upper gallery, out of which three passages lead 
into the ceiling of the keep. It will be seen, therefore, that 
wlum a mole enters the house from one of his tunnels, he has 
first to get into the lower gallery, to ascend thence to the upper 
gallery, and so descend into the kcicp. 

There is, however, another entrance into the keep from below. 
A passage dips downwards fi-om the centre of the chamber, and 
then, taking a curve upwards, opens into one of tlie larger 
tunnels, or high roads, as they have been appropriately termed. 
It is a noteworthy fact, that the high roads, of which there are 
sevc'ii or eight, radiating in dil'feront directions, never open into 
the gallery oj^posite one of the entrances into the upper gallery. 
The JMolc, therefore, is obliged to turn to the right or left as soon 
as it enters the domicile, before it can find a passage to the 
upper gallery. 

By continual ]3rcssure of the Mole’s fur, the walls of the 
passages and tlie roof of the central chamber become quite 
smooth, hard and 2 :)olished, so that the earth will not fall in even 
after the severest storm. 

The use of so complicated a scries of cells and passages is 
extremely doubtful, and our total ignorance on the subject 
affords another reason why the habits of this wonderful animal 
should be better studied. The only object that can at present be 
surmised is, that the rightful owner of such a stronghold may- 
rest safely in his middle chamber, tasting the reward of repose 
which sweetens labour, and that in case of alarm, he might 
escape through either of the many passages which surround his 
home. I do not know, however, whether the Mole always retires 
to his fortress in order to rest, but rather imagine that he contents 
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himself with lying in the high road. Such, at all events, seems 
to he the opinion of professional mole-catchers, who tell me that 
the Mole works and rests at regular intervals of three hours, 
making no distinction whatever between day and niglj^. 

Wonderful as is this subterranean habitation, it is not the 
only one which is constructed by the animal. It may be well 
adapted to a solitary individual, but it is not at all suited for a 
family, for whom a more extended nursery must be provided. 
The nursery is much simpler tlian the habitation, consisting 
merely of a large chamber, in wliich is laid a considerable mass of 
dried grass, the young blades of corn being sometimes employed for 
that purpose. The Mole chooses for this purpose the s})ot where 
two or more passages intersect each other, so that in case of 
alarm, tlie motlKU' and young may escape in the direction which 
seems farthest removed from danger. This nursery is almost 
invariably placed at some distance fr-om the fortress. 

About the middle of dune, or commenc(unent of July, the 
Moles begin to fall in love, and are as furious in their attach- 
ments as in all other phases of their nature. At that time, two 
male Mol(\s caunot m(;ct without a mortal jealousy, and they 
straightway begin to fight, scTatching, tearing, and biting with 
such insane fury, that they seem to he unconscious of everything 
hut the heat of battle, hfot coiit.cmt with lighting in their 
burrows, they often emerge into the open air, and may then he 
caught without tlie least difhciilty. A few days before writing 
this account, 1 heard that a pair of Moles were thus taken in 
the Helds near Erith, and one of my friends made a similar 
capture on Sliooter’s Hill. 

Indeed, the whole life of the JMole is one of fuiy, and he eats 
like a staiwing tiger, tearing and rending his prey with claws and 
teeth, and crunching audibly the body of the worm between the 
sharp points. Some writers say that the Mole eats snails and 
other molluscs, but I am disposed to doubt that assertion. I 
have kept several Moles and never saw them eat anything but 
worms. They even rejected the julus millipede, kicking it aside 
with utter contempt. 

It is also asserted that the ^Mole skins the worm before he eats 
it, “ stripping the skin from end to end, and squeezing out the 
contents of the body.'’ To prove a negative is proverbially a 
difficult task^ and therefore I will not venture to say tliat the 
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Mole does not trouble liimself about stripping oft* the skin of the 
worm. I do not sec how it could do so, for even with the assist- 
ance of knives, scissors and forceps, such a task presents many 
difticulties, and how the Mole is to succeed in such an under- 
taking witli no tools but his teeth and claws, I cannot comprehend. 
No Mole that I have ever seen, gave the slightest indication of 
skinning or emptying the worm, but proceeded without the least 
ceremony to devour its prey, and then looked out for anotfier 
victim. 

It is hardly possible to conceive, and quite impossible to 
descril)e the fury with which the IVlole eats. It hunches its 
back in a most curious manner, retracts the head between the 
shoulders, and uses its fore ])aws to assist it in pushing the 
worm into its jaws. In this res])ect there is a singular resem- 
blance between the Mole and the carnivorous chelodincs of 
America. 1 have ke])t several of them, and have always noticed 
tliat they ate exactly after the fashion employed by the Mole, 
seizing their food in their jaws, and tearing it to pieces by the 
aid of the armed fore paws — one foot Ijciug a])plied at each side 
ot* the mouth, so as to push the food forwards, while the head 
draws it back. 

How the IMole assumes this peculiar attitude I cannot con- 
ceive. I have often seen it engaged in eating, and have sketched 
the creature while so employed ; but, when the INIole has been 
dead, I have been unable to place it in the proper attitude, 
thoTigh anxious to do so in order that the artist might be able to 
make his drawing properly. 

Prom seeing the animal eat, I can readily conceive the fury 
with which it must be animated when it fights, and can perfectly 
appreciate the truth of the assertion, that it has been observed 
to fling itself upon a small bird, to tear its body open, and to 
devour it while still palpitating with life. 

Nothing short of this fiery energy could sustain an animal in 
the lifelong task of forcing itself through the solid earth ; and 
it may well be imagined that when two male Moles of equal 
strength happen to meet, the combat must be of the most 
furious kind. 

To those who are accustomed only to look at animals from 
their own stand-point, these battles may appear too insignifi- 
cant to attract attention ; but to the eye of a naturalist, who 
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instinctively identifies himself with the nature of the animals 
which he is observing, these combats lose all their insignificance, 
and even partake in some degree of the sublime. Size is only 
of relative importance ; and, in point of fact, a battle between 
two Moles is as tremendous as one between two lions, if not 
more so, because the Mole is more courageous than the lion, 
and, relatively speaking, is far more powerful and armed with 
•weapons more destructive. 

Magnify the Mole to the size of the lion, and you will have 
a beast more terrible than the world has yet seen. Though 
nearly blind, and therefore inca])ab]e of following i)roy by sight, 
it would be active beyond conception, springing this way and 
that way as it goes along, so as to cover a large amount of 
spac(3, leaping with lightning quickness upon any animal which 
it met, rending it to pieces in a moment, thrusting its blood- 
thirsty snout into the body of its victim, eating the still warm 
and bleeding flesh, and instantly searching for fresh prey. 

Such a creature would, without the least hesitation, devour 
a serpent twenty feet in length, and so terrible would be its 
voracity, that it would eat twenty or thirty of such snakes in the 
course of a day. With one grasp of its teeth and one stroke of 
its claws it could tear an ox asunder ; and if it should luippon 
to enter a fold of sheep or an inclosure of cattle, it would kill 
them all for the mere lust of slaughter. Let, then, two of such 
animals meet in combat, and how terrific would bo the battle. 
Fear is a feeling of which a Mole seems to be unconscious ; and 
when fighting with one of his own species, he gives his whole 
energies to the destruction of his opponent, without seeming to 
heed the injuries which are inflicted ujion himself. 

From the foregoing sketch the reader will be able to estimate 
the extraordinary energies of this animal, as well as the wonderful 
instincts with which it is endowed. 

What a surprising effort of intuitive skill is shown in the 
fortress, with its central chamber and the circular galleries that 
surround and defend it. How enormous is the space of ground 
which a single Mole covers with its network of roads and 
galleries, driven in every direction from the fortress, and sunk at 
various depths, according to the state of the ground and the 
position of the worms. Sometimes it burrow^s along just at the 
surface of the ground, its back visible as it passes along, and so 
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making a shallow trench rather than a tunnel. Bometiines, as 
in very dry weather, it is obliged to dive de(‘-ply into the earth 
before it can find the worms, which detest drought, and cannot 
exist but in damp situations. 

How marvellous is the amount of muscular power that is con- 
centrated into so small a s])ace. Every one who has worked at 
digging a pit is well aware of the labour involved in his under- 
taking, even with the aid of crowbar, pickaxe, and spade. If 
the reader should haj)pen to excavate a cubic yard of earth, he 
will know by experience the amount of muscular exertion that 
is required for the task^ and will be the better able to appreciate 
the tremendous powers of the Mole, which is able to drive its 
tunnels so rapidly through the solid earth, and to throw up at 
short intervals tliose well-known mole-hills, which contain as 
much earth as w^ould make a heap twelve feet in height ajid 
twenty feet in diameter, were a man to be the workman instead 
of the Mole. 

On looking over the list of burrowing mammalia, the observer 
cannot but be struck with the wonderful manner in which they 
emerge from the earth with unsoiled fur. This capability is the 
more remarlcable in the animal now under consideration, because 
it is continually engaged in making new tunnels, and is not 
content merely to pass up and down a passage already excavated. 
The sides of the passages, which are popularly known as the 
high roads, art', by degrees worn quite smooth by the attrition of 
the Mole’s body, so that in them there is little danger of injury 
accruing to the fur. But that an animal should be able to pass 
unsoiled through earth of all textures is a really remcarkable 
phenomenon, which is partly to be explained by the character 
of the hair, and partly by that of the skin. 

Tlie hair of the Mole is notable for its velvety aspect, and its 
want of set.” The tips of the hairs do not point in any par- 
ticular direction, but may be pressed equally forwards or back- 
wards or to either side. Tlie microscope reveals the cause of 
this peculiarity. The hair is extremely fine at its exit from the 
skin, and gradually increases in thickness. When it has reached 
its full width, it again diminishes. This alternation of tenuity 
and thickness occurs several times in each hair, and gives the 
peculiar velvet-like texture with which we are all so familiar. 
There is scarcely any colouring matter in the slender portions of 
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the bail) and the characteristic changeability of the hlackisJh 
brown hues is owing to this structure. 

Perhaps the reader may not have noticed that wljen the fur of 
the Mole has been thoroughly cleansed, it has a strong iridescence 
in certain lights, assuming various beautiful tints, among which 
a ruddy copper is the most prevalent. 

Another reason for the cleanliness of the fur is the strong, 
tliough membranous muscle beneath the skin. While the Mole 
is engaged in tunnelling, particularly in loose earth, the soil falls 
upon the fur, and for a time clings to it. But, at tolerably 
regular intervals, the creature gives the skin a sharp and power- 
ful shake, which throws off at once the whole of the mould that 
has collected upon the fur. Some amount of dust still retains its 
hold, for, however clean the fur of a IMole may seem to be, if the 
creature be placed for an hour in water, a considerable quantity 
of earth will be dissolved away, and fall to the bottom of the 
vessel. The improvement in the fur after being well washed 
with soft tepid water and soap, is almost incredible. 

Many persons have been stnick with such admiration of the 
fur of the Mole, that they have hem desirous of having a 
number of the skins collected and made into a waistcoat. This 
certainly can be done, but is not a commendable plan, for the 
garments thus made arc very hot, so that they can only be worn 
in winter ; they are very expensive, costing from two to three 
pounds, and they possess but little lasting powers. There is also 
a wonderfully strong smell about the Mole, so strong, indeed, 
that dogs will sometimes point at Moles instead of game, to the 
great disgust of their masters. This odour adheres obstinately 
to the skin, and even in furs, which have been dried for more 
than ten years, I have noticed this unpleasant savour. 

The Mole is one of those animals which, like the sloth, are 
formed expressly for the condition of life in which they are 
placed. There are many burrowing animals, but the Mole is 
emphatically the burro wer, the very type of a creature which is 
intended to pass the whole of an active existence under ground. 

I say an active existence, because there are many other creatures 
which lead a subterranean life, but which are comparatively 
quiet and listless duiing their sojourn underground. But the Mole 
absolutely riots in the exuberance of animal spirits and muscular 
activity, passing through the earth almost like a fish through 
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the water, and giving to its strange, and apparently sombre 
life, a poetry and an interest which we fail to find in the lives of 
many creatures more richly endowed witli external beauty. 

Let me recommend the reader to procure, or at all events to 
examine, the skeleton of a JMole, and to note the wonderful 
stiTK^ture by which such effects arc produced. The enormous 
shoulder-blades, projecting far above the sinne, the short, 
bow(^d, and powerful bones of the fore limbs, the wide, flattened 
palms, and the strong, sharj), and curved claws, look almost 
like a miniature model of some machine invented for the puipose 
of tearing the stubborn earth. 

See how all tlie ])ower is tlirown into the fore quarters, wdiile 
the hind quarters are feeble, and, in comparison, common-place. 
S(ie how enormously strong must be the muscles of the neck, 
where tlie ligament (popularly called the paxwax) is hardened 
into bone. The nose, too, is furnished with an accessory bone, 
wliiiih projects into the snout, and gives it that combined strength 
and mobility which distinguishes the creature. Immediately 
aft(*r death the snout of the iVIole is flexilde and elastic, spring- 
ing back when bent, as if cut from solid India-rubber. But in 
a very tew hours it becomes stiff* unsightly, find shrivelled, and 
lost^s all its plump rotundity. Once lost, this is never restonid. 
You may immerse the Mole in water as long as you like, but as 
the shrivelling is more from within than without, the moistnre 
fails to penetnite the tissues, and to enable them to regain their 
])risiine (iontour. As to stulff'd specimens, I never yet saw one 
in fi museum that gave much idea of the animal, and the snout 
in ])nrticular, is always crumpled, black, and withered. 

In order to give grcfiter spread and power to the fore ])aws, 
there is an accessory bone shaped something like a sickle, pro- 
j(‘cting from tin? caiquis, and it will be found that in this extra- 
ordinary animal still exist certain remarkable peculiarities of 
structure, which are seen in no other living form, but have been 
discovered in the fossil skeletons of animals long extinct. 

1 have given much sjmee to the mole on account of its many 
claims to our notice. Had the creature been a rare and costly 
inhabitant of the tropics, how deep would have been the interest 
which it excited. How the scientilic world would have crowded 
to see the marvellous structure of a skeleton wherein are several 
accessoiy bones, and which exhibit peculiarities hitherto found 
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only in fossil remains. IIow great would have been the admi- 
ration evoked by its soft, velvet-like fur, its tiny eyes deeply 
hidden in the fur, so as to be sheltered from the earth through 
which the animal is continually making its way, the strange 
mixture of strength and softness in the palms of its fore feet, 
and the elastic springiness of its nose. 

But, because it is a native of our own country, and to be found 
in every field, there are but few who care to examine a creature 
so common, or wlio experience any feelings save those of con- 
tempt or disgust, when they see a Mole making its way over the 
ground in searcli of a soft spot in which to burrow, or pass by 
the place wliere tlie mole-catcher has strung up his victims on 
the trees as Louis XT. was accustomed to suspend the bodies of 
those who had committed the crime of trespassing on the royal 
domains. For my own part, I am but too glad that such won- 
derful beings are common, and am thankful for so many oppor- 
tunities of studying the works of Him who has made the lowly 
Mole as carefully as the lordly man. 

There are many other burrowing animals allied to the mole ; 
and although it will be impossible to give illustrations of their 
burrows, they ought not to be passed l)y without a casual 
notice. 

The Shrews, for example, are among the burro wers, and 
although their eyes are full and round, their fore quarters of 
ordinary proportions, and their fore feet of the usual shape, thei’e 
is something about the head, with its long mobile snout, which 
strongly reminds the observer of the same member in the mole. 
Tliese pretty little creatures reside within their burrows during 
the day, and are therefore seldom seen in a living state, except 
by those who are in the habit of traversing the country by night 
in search of specimens. Dead Shrews are common enough, 
having probably been killed by ])redatory animals, but left un- 
eaten on the ground, in consequence of the powerful odour which 
they evolve. 

At the end of the burrow the Shrew makes its nest, which is 
composed of dry grasses and other herbage, and is of a partly 
globular form.* 

The Shrew Mole of North America (Scalops aquaticics), is one 
of the best burrowers among this family, scarcely yielding to the 
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mole itself in the extent of the tunnels which it excavates. Like 
the mole, it drives its burrows below the surface of the ground, 
throws up hillocks at intervals, and feeds chiefly on earthworms. 
The eyes of this creature are very minute, and deeply hidden in 
the soft fur. Unlike tlie mole, however, it is in the constant 
lia1)it of coming to tlie surface of the ground, and passing into tlu^ 
full blaze of the noontide sun. At that time of day the animal 
may be caught by driving a spade under it, so as to cut off its 
retreat, and by flinging it to some distance from its tunnel. 

Mr. Peale mentions that a Shrew !^fole in his possession was 
able to bend the snout to such an extent as to force food into 
its mouth. The European mole, flexible as is its mobile snout, 
I>ossesses no such power, but is obliged to perform that task 
with its fore X)aws. 

Tlien, there is the Elephant Siikew of Southern Africa 
{Macroscclidcfi tifpievs), a tliick-furred, long-snouted, short-eared 
buiTOwer, which has a rather remarkable method of sinking its 
tunnels, first boring a nearly perpendicular shaft, and then 
driving its burrow at an angle. It is not so devoted to a sub- 
terranean existence as either of the preceding animals, and loves 
to come out of its burrow and bask in the genial sunbeams. It 
is, however, as wary as the rest of its kindred, and at the least 
alarm darts off to its subterranean fastnesses. While basking in 
tlie warm rays, it generally sits erect, facing the sun, so as to 
receive every ray. 

Our last example of the Shrews is the remarkable animal which 
is popularly called the Musk Eat {Myogalca moschata), though 
it is an insectivorous animal, and far removed from the rodents. 
The river Wolga is the favourite resort of this curious (juadruped, 
which seems to hate dry land as much as the beaver, and to 
spend the gipater part of its time in the water. The Musk 
Eat is an admirable burro wer, making its tunnels of consider- 
able length, some of them extending to a distance of twenty 
feet. There is only one entrance, which is always below the 
water ; and the burrow rises gradually upwards, so that at the 
extremity the animal is lodged on dry ground. It is instinctively 
careful to avoid too close a proximity to the surface of the earth, 
lest the roof of its home might fall, and disclose the interior to 
the unwelcome light. 

Tlie odour which has already been mentioned as belonging to 
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all the members of this family, is in the Musk If at so powerful as 
to raise the animal into an article of comnicrco, the musky scent 
being nearly as powerful as tliat produced by the luusk deer, and 
the perfume obtained at a much clieaper rate. The well-known 
Musk Ifat of India belongs also to this odoriferous family. 



Tiir: Fox is a well-known burrower, its ‘ e.arth Ixang familiar 
to iminy by sight, ami to {dl by name. 

Few persons, who do not know the history of the Fox, would 
believe it to be capable of forming excavations of such extent. 
Tlie fore feet of the mole are clearly formed for digging, their 
sharp claws jienetratiiig the earth, their broad palms acting as 
shovels, and their powerful muscles giving the needful force. 
These limbs are essentially used for <liggiug, and are but little 



employed as means of locomotion. But the Fox is an admiralde 
]*iiiiner, as any hunter can avouch, and its fore limits are formed 
for sp(}ed and (>nduraiice, tlndr hmoth enduing tlumi with the 
one quality, and theii‘ muscular lightness willi the other. Yet, 
just as the digging limbs of the mole are us(ul for locomotion, 
and (mahle the animal to proceed at no contem]>tible speed ; so 
the running limbs of the Fox are used for digging, and enabhi the 
creature to excavabi burrows of no contom])iible dimensions. 

Tlu^, Ai^ctic Fox {VulpcH la(/opn<i), an animal which dwells in 
the polar regions, is notabhi for the oxbmt and structure of the 
burrow. In order to shield itself from the indemcncy of the 
(diiuate, it digs to a considerable depth ; and it is rather remark- 
able that a solitary burrow is seldom found, twenty or thiiiy 
Fox(^s gonei’ally sinking their tunnels in close ])roximity to each 
other. 

Perhaps this semi-sociality may be accounted for in a wry 
sinqde manner, namely, the suitability of some particidar ])iece 
of ground, to which th(‘ Foxes flock by instinct, and in which 
they drive as many burrows as the ground ^\ill acc’ommodate. 
This conjecture is tin' more' lik(‘ly to h(i Iriu*, b(‘(‘ause saudy 
S])ots are always chosen for this piupose, where twenty or thirty 
burrows are often sunk in close ])roxinniy to eacb other. Wnch 
s])ots would b(‘ peculiarly suitable to Ibe Fox, b(‘cause the saudy 
soil is not so likidy to l)e liardened by the frost .as that of a more 
(‘oiu])act and watery nature, .and would be easily thrown out by 
the small thougli powerful feet of the .animal. 

If one of these little colonies could lx* laid o])cn, a very 
(auious sight would present itself. The earth would ])e seen to 
l)(^ pierced with multitudinous tunnels, each co]n])l(‘te and ind(‘- 
pendent in itself, and never interfering with hiurows belonging 
to otlier owners. Each Inirrow, too, is of a V(‘Ty comidex cha- 
racter, and by no means coiisists of a single tunnel, witli a rmh' 
nest at the extremity. There are three or four distinct passages, 
each of which o])eiis into the common chaanher, which is of con- 
siderable dimensions, and serves ,as a start! ng-plar(‘ wliencc* tlie 
iidiabitant can secjk refuge in eitluw of its ])ass.ages, ruTording 
to tlic direction in winch it npi>rehcnds dangcu*. 

This chamber is not, howev<T, the nursery for tin* young, a 
second cavity being used for that pnr]K)se. The nursery is not 
of groat dimc'iisious, and coimuiinicatc's l>y a ])assug{i with the 
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chamber already mentioned. The reader will see, therefore, that 
in some rcispects the habitation of the Arctic Fox corresponds 
with that of the mole, both having a kind of fortress from which 
a number of passages lead in different directions, and the 
nursery being in botli instances separate from the general 
habitation. 

Five or six young ones are mostly bred in these subterranean 
nurseries ; and in the outer chamber, and in several of the pas- 
sages that lead to it, are ]»laced good stores of food. In one 
sucli nest were found many bodies of two species of lemming, 
and several stoats ; and the ahuiidancti of bones belonging to 
harcis, fishes, and ducks, showed that the wants of the young 
Foxes had been amply supplied. 

This Fox is a very intelligent animal, though the accounts of 
the earlier Ai'ctic voyagers would lead the reader to imagine that 
it was pecidiarly stupid. It could be caught wilhout the least 
difficulty ; any rough contrivance answered for a trap, and any 
number of Foxes might be taken in it. The hunter might make 
a trap and bait it while the animal looked on, and as soon as he 
r(‘-tired, the Fox would walk into the snare. Fifteen have thus 
be.en taken in four hours in a single traj). 

Other voyagers tell very different tales of the same animal. 
Their note-books abound in anecdotes of its exceeding craft, 
and the dilliculty of catching it ; and they tell us how the 
Arctic Foxes learned to remove the baits without falling into 
tlK‘, traps, or being shot ])y the spring-guns. Tlie reason is 
(‘vident. Those who commemorate its stujndity are the earlier 
voyagers — those who describe its craft are the later travellers. 
r»(*fore the advent of the former, the Foxes knew nothing of the 
European, and his traps and guns, and had no suspicion that a 
bait was meant for any other purpose than to be eaten, llefore 
the European came into these northern regions, the Fox was 
little molested ; but when men found that its skin was a 
fortune, and that its flesh was generally eatable, the Fox was 
subjticted to a merciless persecution. For, even in its ordinary 
state, the skin of the Arctic Fox is in groat favour as a fur ; but 
when it is bleached by the dread cold of the regions in which the 
animal resides, and is of a pure snowy whiteness d(»wn to the very 
roots of the hair, it is so exceedingly costly, that a mantle made 
of that fur is only to be ])urehas(*d by millionain's, or placed on 
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iiii])erial shoulckirs. 1 am afraid to say liow many thousand 
pounds have been paid for a mantle of \vhit(‘ fox-skins. Jn con- 
secpience of tlie value of ilie fur, scarcely a Fox can sliow his 
sharp nose without being tem]>ted by baits or followed by rille- 
meii; and so many hav(^ fallen victims, that the survivors have 
learned wisdom. 

All persecuted animals learn wisdom. Try to catch an old 
rat, and see how long you will liave to wait before you see 
liim in the tra]). Try to snare an old raven, or even to hook an 
old trout, and you will find that your best en(‘rgies will be taxed, 
and all your ingenuity tested, before you will succeed. So it has 
been with the Foxes. They like the bait as well as ever, but 
they hav(^ accpiired a rooted distrust of wires, or sticks, or strings, 
or indeed of anything to which they an? not accustomed in their 
everyday life, and therefiue kee]) (‘-are fully aloof from every- 
thing that convoys suspicion to their eyes or nostrils. 

The fiesh of the}'Oung Fox is very good eating, but that of the 
old animal is almost valueless except to starving nien, being 
hard and stringy, and ha.ving a very unpleasant flavour. Even 
the water in which it has been boiled is acrid, and apt to 
blister the mouth and gums. But, although the flesh is value- 
less, the skin is almost b(*yond price, and the fur of a fine old 
Fox in perfect condition is worth many times its weight in 
gold. 

The habitation of the common Fox of this country is by no 
m(?ans so complicated as that of the Arctic species. 

Whenever it can, the Fox avoids the labour of burrowing, 
and avails itself ol' the deserted hoine of a badg(?r, or evem a 
rabbit. In the fornuT case there is very little to be done to the 
burrow, and in the latter the cunning animal finds its labour 
greatly diminished ; for though the Fox is a much largnr animal 
than the rabbit, and needs a rather larger tunm?!, it finds that 
the task of enlarging a ready-made burrow is very much less 
than if it had to drive a passage through solid ground. Fvea v 
one who has worked with carpenters* tools knows that a large 
gimlet passes easily througli wood, if it follows the? track of 
a smaller one, and on the same prin(‘.i ]►!(*, tin? Fox ]){isses 
easily through the earth on the track of the rabbit. The 
burrow of th(‘ latt(‘r animal is inorcovcw much laj-ger than is 
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absolutely rec^nired for its passage, wliile tlic former is quite 
satisfied if lie can pass througli tlic tunnel with tolerable 
rapidity. 

Sometimes, however, the animal is not fortunate enough to find 
any ready-made habitation, and in siicb cns(‘s sids diderminately 
to work, and seoojis out a buiTow on its own at?eount. Herein 
it lit‘.s aslet^]) all day, as is the custom with most prinlaceous ani- 
mals, and only sallies forth at night. Heroin the mother ])ro- 
duccs and nurture's lior young, and sometimes on a summer’s 
evening, the whole family, the father, mother, and cubs, couk', out 
to enjoy the fresh air. They never wander far from the mouth of 
tlu' burrow, and as the young are gamesome little creatures, as 
])hayful as puppies, and much prettier, and the mother helps her 
young ones in their sports jis a good mother ought to do, the 
grou]) pr(*s(ints a very pretty sight. When young the cubs are 
(•('rtainly not ])repossessing, and scarcely any one would take? the 
spiuwling grey-coati‘d, broad-muzzled cn'aturi'S, with their litth^ 
short ])oint(ul tails and stumpy ears, for the young of tlu* Fox, 
with its ]‘uddy fur, its active limbs, its narrow muzzle, its 
busby tail, and its erec'-t, int(‘lligent-looking ears. 

Though there is but one burrow for iho nursery, the Fox gene- 
rally has access to ‘'earths” as they are called, at considi'rabh* 
distanciis apart, and, as all huntsnum know, wlum lu' finds that 
one of his earths is stopped, will straightway start off for another 
which may probably be at a distance of s(weral miles, not to 
mention his accurate' knowledge of drains and similar ])lae(‘s of 
refuge. Th(‘refore to kec'p an old experienced Fox above ground 
is a task which needs grc'at skill and considerable endurance, 
for be is by no means above availing himself of chifts in rocks, 
should the country be of a mountainous nature, or using holes 
in d(‘cayod trees ; and, indeed, if within a radius of some ten or 
tw'tdve miles there is a cavity which is capable of concealing 
a Fox, the cunning animal is sure to know it. 

The Weasels have been said to be great burrowers, but I am 
inclined to think that very few of them are in the habit of 
tunnelling below the ground. The Otter is gimerally thought to 
b(* a burrow^er because^ it has certain cav(‘S in tlu' river hanks, to 
wbieh it flies for refuge when pursued, aud in w hich it produces 
aud rears its young Hut I heliev(* that in every instance the 
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animal takes advantage of some ready-made ciwity, mostly con- 
tenting itself with accei)ting the retreat, and af the best, merely 
scraj)ing and adapting the spot to suit its own purpose's. 

'The Weasel is certainly no excavator. It takes up its habita- 
tion in rocky crevices, under the gnarled roots of old trees, in the 
interstices ])etweeii stones, and similar localities, stone-lieaps being 
aluays favourite spots. Ladies who build their picturesque 
rockeries for tlu*, culture of fe.rns, would be veiy much surprised 
if they knew how often the. Weasel takes possession of the stones, 
and how the interior oi‘ tin* mimic rock is tenanted l)y these'- 
snnke-neck('d, red-bodi(‘d, bright-(ye-d litthi creatun's. Should 
tlii'y [)erchaiice see a WeaseJ ])okiiig its ijitelligent little head out 
of a (irevice, tiny should not be- alarmed, but do their ])esl to 
(mc-ourage an aninuil so usc'ful, a little ally that will do more 
towards dealing the gjirden (»f mice and othei* nocturnal d(q»re- 
dators than all the ratcatchers in tlu' neighbourhood. 

One of the Wcasii tribi*. is, however, a. most ])ower[’ul and 
industrious (excavator. This is the LAlXlEli (i/r/e.s an 

animal which was formerly c-onsider(Ml as our only surviving 
Dritish rej)resentative of the bear tribe, but is now' found to 
belong to the weasels. 

The Ladger makes a Jiujst gloomy, dark, and tortuous burrow, 
generally excavatcid in some rtitired and shadowy spot, such as 
dense thick(‘ts, or the recesses of tliickly-woodiid forests. As is 
the case with sev(*ral burrowing animals, there arc^ several 
chambers in its domicih^ one of which is a]>])ropriated as a nur- 
sery, and is warmly padded with dry mosses and grass. 

The ]Jadg(‘r is a creature that cannot live in close i)roximity 
to human beings, and has, in cons(3(pience, been gradually 
banished from the greater part of England. Forest after forest 
falls belbre the woodman's axe, mile u}>on mile of barren bog- 
land is drained and converted into fertile, ibod-prodiicing soil ; 
and so, to the very great satisfaction of the political economist, 
and the very great discomliture (jf the naturalist, all our large 
carnivora, whether furred or feathered, are gradually ousted 
from the soil wherein they formerly exercised unquestioned 
sway. The Badger has long ago been driven out of the land; 
the otter is but seldom seen in the rivers where it w'as once so 
plentiful ; the polecat and martens liave retired into the dee])est 
recesses of the few forests wdiich are still left to us, but over 
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which the (lemon of bricks and mortar already casts a longin;:^ 
glance ; and the stoat and weasel only liold their own on 
account of their diminutive size, and the com])arative ease witli 
which they ol)tain a supply of food. They arc among the. 
animals which are gradually eliminated out of existence by 
the encroachments of man, and it may bi' that in a few years a 
stoat or weasel may be as rare in England as a iladger is at the 
present day. 

Idle fossorial limbs of the Eadger arc* usedul in various wn>s ; 
for not only do they enable thedr owncu’ to dig a domicile which 
none dare invade without the help of man, but they aid him in 
obtaining a kind of food to whicdi he is particularly partial. 
The Eadgtii' is tolerably oinnivorous, but has a sj)eeial liking for 
ins(*cts in tlie.ir immature stall'., and will dig u]) the nests of wasps 
and other subterranean hynuiiioptera, for the sake of devouring 
th(‘ larvae. Some writers say that the Eadgc'.r scrapes out the 
wasp-combs on account of tfie Ae/e // contained in them, but as 
no British wasp makes a cell tliat (*4111 hold honey, or is capable*, 
of gathering and storing that sweet substance, the Badger might 
scrape for a very long time before it (‘arned a meal. 

In like mannc'r the ^link, the Yison, and other weasels of 
Northern Amciric.a are in the habit of retiring to holes and 
crevices, but do not appear to form burrows for themsedves. 
The lloiu^y Batel [Mdlivora Raid) do(*.s, it is true, scrape deep 
holes in the grc 3 iind with very great rapidity, but then the crea- 
ture cannot be ranked among the true weasels, and by many 
authors is thought to aiiproach closely to the beai's. 

The exact classification of animal habitations involvi's a task 
not easily accomplished, inasmuch as so many of them partake 
of characteristics which might entitle them to be placed under 
various categories. The rabbit, for example, might be considered 
either as a social or a burrowing animal, and the same may be 
said of the common wasp, the humble bee, and many other insects. 

The Phairie Dog (Spermophilus Licdovicl(uiiis) may, like the 
rabbit, be considered equally as a burrower or a social animal, 
and we will therefore place it in the former of these categories. 

This animal is sometimes called the Wish-ton-wish, but it is 
usually known by the name of Prairie Dog, though it is a rodent 
and not a carnivorous animal. Tiie reason of its popular name 
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lies ill the sliort yelping sound wliicli it is fond of uttt’.ring, and 
M’liich hears some reseinldancc to the hark of a young pn]>])y. 
Kven in captivity it utters this sliort, impaticmt yel]), which ma^ 
griKU’ally he extorted from the little animal hy placing the haml 
ii(‘ai* the cage. Though so gentle and aftecXionate to its ke(*j>er, 
il (lislik(^s strangers; and if their fingers ajiproach the bars of 
its house too closely, it harks at the intruders like an angry 
s([uirrel, ami scratches smartly at their hands with its shar]) ami 
[)o\verful claws. 

It is a]n(tty, and rather curious animal, measuring about six- 
t(M‘n inches in total length. Its gemiral shapes is round and 11 at- 
tish, and tlu; In^ad is peculiarly Hat, giving to the animal a very 
riMuarkahle as])ect. The fur is greyish red, with a grizzled elfc^ct, 
])roduced ly tlui altc'rnah‘ chestnut and grey (U)lour of each hair. 
The disposition of the Ti'airie Dog is pleasant and socialde, ami 
th(' litth; creature is very susce])tihle of domestication. Tluni* 
arcmit th(^ present, lime (duly, 18(h*l)two iim' s])ecimens ot this 
aniimd in the Zoological (hirdeiis, and both of them are notahle 
lor their tameness. The male (called (Hiarley hy the keeper), 
scM'ins remarkably fond of his masttw, and loves to he taken up 
and nestle in his breast. The femahi is also a very tame animal, 
and was a great favourite of its late owmn’, following him about 
like, a dog, and residing childly in his cofit ])ocdvet. 

In spite of the formidable foes by which it is attacked, and 
which take up tliidr resideaicc in the veiy ciuitre of its liabita- 
tious, tlie l^rairie Dog is an exceedingly prolific animal, midti- 
plying rapidly, and extending its excavations to vast distances. 
Indeed, when once the Ihairie Dogs settle themsidves in a, con- 
vimient ,s])ot, their increase seems to hav(‘, no bounds, and the 
little heaps of earth which stand near the mouth of their burrov/s 
extend as far as the lye (‘<an reach. 

The burrows are of considerable dimensions, and evidently 
run to no small di^pth, as one of them has been known to absorb 
five barrels of water without being filled. It is not impossible, 
however, that there might have been a communication with 
some other burn Av, or that the soil might liave been loose and 
porous, and suftered the wfiter to soak through its substance. 
They are dug in a sloping direction, forming an angle of about 
forty-five degrees with the horizon, and after di^scending for five 
or six feet, tliey take a sudden turn, and rise gradually upwards. 
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Thousands u])oii tliousHiids of these burrows arc dug in close 
proximity to each other, and honey comb tlui ground to such an 
extent that it is rendered quite unsafe fur horses. 

The scene presented by one of these ''do^ towns” or “ vil- 
la{»(‘s,” as the assenil) luges of burrows are called, is most curious, 
and well repays ih<3 trouble of approaching without alarming 
the cautious little, animals. Fortunately for th(i traveller, the 
Trairie Dog is as iu([uisitive as it is wary, and the indulgence of 
its curiosity orteu costs (lui little creature its life. l*erched on 
the hillocks which havi* aheady been mentioned, the Prairie 
Dog is ahl(‘ to survey a wide ext(‘ni of hori^^on, and as soon 
as it stic.s a,u intj'uder, it gives a shaip yt‘l]) of alarm, and 
dives into its hun’ow, its little feet knocking together with a 
ludicrous flourish as it disapjicars. In all directions a similar 
scene is eiiat:U*d. Warned by the well-known cry, all the 
Praiihi Dogs wdthin reach rejieat the call, and leap into th(‘ir 
burrows. Their curiosity, however, is irrepressibh^, and scarcely 
have their feet vanished from sight, than their heads are seen 
cautiously ])rotruded from the burrow, aud their inquisitive 
brown eyes sparkh* as tlu*y examine the cause of the disturhaiice. 

A good marksman will take advaiitagti of this peculiarity, and, 
by aiming at the (*}e, will make sure of killing the animal on the 
spot. It is luarvelloirsly tenaei<uis of life, and unless its head be 
almost knockcul to })ieces, is sure to escape into its home. A 
pea-rifle is almost useless in shooting Prairie Dogs, a largo bullet 
being uei'ded to [iroduet* insfantaii(‘ous death. 

Tlu*- ITairie Dog has not the ]>ri\ih‘ge nf posses.jiug u home 
t'Xclusively devt)led to its own us(*, Ibr the. Ihurowing Owl, 
som(‘tim(‘s ealhul the (Nxjuimho Owl {Alkenc cainrifhina), aud 
the terrible rattlesnake, lak(‘> foreihle jiossession of the burrows, 
ami devour the iiimafes, flius procuring hoard ami lodging at 
V(*ry easy rat(\s. The rattlesnake at all events does so, the 
bodies of young Prairie Dogs having been found in its stomach. 

On the diseovery of owls and rattlesnalv(‘s within tli(‘, hunows 
of the Ihairie. Dog, it was generally thought that these iiicoii- 
griious Ixdngs associated together in periect liarmoiiy, forming 
in fact a '‘Happy Family” below the surface of the ground. 
The ruthless scalpel of the naturalist, however, ehectually dissi- 
pated all such romantic notions, and proved that the snake was 
by no means a welcome guest, but an intruder on the premises, 
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self-billeted on the inmates, like soldiers on obnoxious house- 
holders, procuring lodging without permission, and eating the 
inhabitants by way of board. 

The reason for the presence of the owls is not so evident, 
though it is not impossible that they may also snap up an 
occasional Prairie Dog in its earliest infancy, while it is very 
young, small, and ttiiider. These winged and scaled intruders 
arc not found in all the burrows, though many of the habita- 
tions are infested by them. 

The general aspect of the Prairie Dog is not unlike that of its 
near relative, the Alpin(‘- Marmot, so familiar in this country 
through the metliumship of Savoyard boys, who carry the animal 
about in a box, and exhibit it for halfi)encc. 
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varieties, some of wliicli are so unlikes tlie ori, filial stock, that 
they seem to he spi'.cies and iK)t varieties, and iiidiied might 
have taken rank ms sijocies, did tliey not invariably display a 
temhmey to r(;eede to the am^cistral short bjown j*ar and npriglit 
ears of the wild Uabliit. 

This animal Jives, as we all know, in biiri’ows, an<l is mostly ol 
a social nature, a considerable number of l)iirrows being gatliered 
together and known ])y the* Jianui of a Warreai. Wlienever tin* 
Rabbits find an undisturbiHl spot, which combines the advantage's 
of a sandy situation with the vicinity of food, they establish them- 
selves forthwith, and sink tlu'ir multitudinous tunnels into the 
ground. The lavourite locality for the Rabl)it is a loose, sandy, 
or gravelly soil, coveued with pab'hes of furze bushes ; for the 
soil is easily e.xctivated, and is very dry, and tlie young shoots of 
the furze yiiild a food ecpially gratelid and nutritious. More- 
over, the, tangled roots of the furze atford an cxct‘llent protection 
to the burrows, and the ov(*rhanging ])ran(di(‘S, with their prickly 
verdure, serve admirably to slieltm* th(‘ entrances. 

When once tluy have cstablisluMl tlumiselves, tlie Rabbits 
increase with almost incredible rapidity, nearly rivalling the rats 
and mice in fecundity, and converting the*, land into a vtuy lioriey- 
coinb of burrows. Tnde‘ed, were not tbo llesli of the Rabbit’ 
marketable, t'lnd its fur valuable — W(;re not the steal, the weasel, 
the hawk, and other furred and feathered d(*predators extremely 
fond of young rtab])its, the aiiiimils would S])read so fast as to 
become, a positive nuisance. In some i)laces they luive increased 
to such ail extent, tlr.it the safety of buildings has been greatly 
(‘iidaiigered by tlie deep and ramifying tunnels which they 
have sunk bciside the foundations ; and T know of .a case 
where they have multiplied so iiiordiiiatel}', that the proprietor 
of the ground, allxnt a most stauiieh conservator of animal life, 
has hoon obliged in self-d(*f(ni(*,e to have them exterminated. 

It is not a very easy matter to drive the creatures from any 
place of which they luive alnuuly taken possession, and even 
after employing all the paraphernalia of ferrets, nets, and guns, 
two or three isolated individuals are a])t to esca])e, and if they 
should chance to be of ojiposfte si'xes, tiie Rabbit host is mar- 
vellously soon reproduced. The creaturii becomes a parent at a 
very early age, and by the time that a Rabbit is a year old, it 
may have attained the dignity of a grandp.arent. 
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As is the case with most animals, tlu; Rabbit seeks a quiet 
and retired spot for Iniv little nursery. 81ie dues not ])rodu(ie her 
youn^^ in any of the burrows to which the general Rabbit colony 
has access, but prepares au isolated tunnel, at the end of which she 
forms her nest. The hc‘,d on which the youii^Lj recline is beauti- 
fully soft and fiin^, bein^ composed chicdly of the downy fur 
which grows on the mothers breast, and which she plucks otT 
with her teeth in tufts of considerable size. Any one who keeps 
tame Rabbits may see. the female preparing lier cradle with this 
soft fur, and note how perscveringly she denudes her breast of 
its covering. 

Much stress has been laid on tlu'. self-sacrifice exhibited by tlie 
animal, but I cannot believe that there is any sacrifice in the 
case. We know that if W(‘. were to pull out handfuls of our 
hair, we should sulfer exceeding pain, and should, moreover, 
i’eel very uncomfortabh‘. for want of the locks which we had 
torn away. Rut th(‘, case (»f the Rabbit has no real analogy with 
su(*k a proceeding, for the fur of the animal is at that time so 
loos(!ly attached to the skin that it falls off as easily as tlui hairs 
of a, cat in summer, and its evulsion produces no sucli disastrous 
effects as would follow the forcible plucking out of liuman hair. 
No raw and bl(‘eding surface is seen when tlui fur of the Rabbit 
is removed, and scarcely a sign of inflammation is visible u[)()n 
the skin. The act is a ])urely instinctive one, involving no more 
self-sacrifice than is occasioned by any other instinctive act ; 
and perhaps we should not be very far wrong if we were to say 
that the animal would exjjcricnce more self-sacrifice in omitting 
than in committing the act in question. 

Tlie incubation of the eider duck prestmts siiriilar filatures, 
the parent birds stripping themselves of their down in order to 
form a warm bed for their young. Y(d, T do not think fhat 
there is any self-sacrifice in the case, and fully believe that tln^ 
creature experiences a feeding of gratilication rather than of 
inconvenience, when it pluc.ks away the down and arranges it 
for the reception of the eggs. And, even if we grant that the 
Rabbit or eider duck did find that they were less comfortable 
after they had denuded themselves than before, and moreover that 
they knew beforehand what would be the effect of tlie opeiation, 
we are met by the fact that they are obeying an impulse wliich 
they cannot resist, find that the idea of self-sacrifice is therefoie 
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untenable. A sacrifice it may be, but not a self-sacrifice as we 
understand that phrase at the present day. 

In lik(i manner, also, the beautiful gold-tail moth (Forthcsla 
chfnjsorrJiai(f)y so well known foi- the soft downy plumage of its 
wings, and the large round tuft of golden hairs u])on the end of 
its body, robs itself ol‘ the latter adornment aftcu* it has laid its 
eggs, and shelters the future brood with an elegant thatch, com- 
p()sed of those downy liairs. Yet there is no self-sacrilice in- 
volved in the act, which is a.s purely instinctive as that of laying 
the (‘ggs ; and 1 do not believe that the insect has the least idea 
of the future ])rospeets of the eggs, or ] possesses any foreknow- 
ledge of the snow and bitter frost of the coming winter. Kveii 
if slie did know that she was depriving luusclf of a natural 
adornment foi’ tlui sake of her otls})ring, the act would lose littl(^ 
of its instinctive character, and may find a parallel in humanity, 
wlam a fond motlun* devotes the oiKic-cherisluid robes of hei* 
bridcdiood to lier l)abe, and feels the keenest enjoyment in wrap- 
ping the costly furs and sheeny satins around its little limbs. 

So witii the ordinary incubation of birds. Didactic writers 
a,i*e in the habit of holding uj) for our admiration the conduct of 
tlie bird who leaves all her accustomed pleasures, and submits 
to a voluntary imprisonment in her nest until Inn* eggs are 
hatched. Theses writers are eiitircdy wrong, inasinucii as they 
assign to the lower animals certain attributes which belong 
only to man. 1 do not intend to depreciate in any way the 
iaculties of tlie animal creation. On the contrary, I ])elieve that 
the lower animals are endowed with gifts more extended than 
\v(‘ generally suppose. But, as has already been remarked, wo 
must not judge them by our own standard ; and, instead of ele- 
vating tlumi to our position, w(i sliould try to lower ourselves to 
theirs. By doing so there is nothing derogatory to the pre- 
einiiieiice of human nature. AVe know that the best scliool- 
master is not merely he wlio is the best scholar, but he who 
])ossesses the faculty of descending from his iolty elevation, of 
identifying himself with his pupils, and, for the time, sharing 
their ignorance, and so placing himself in their position. In 
like manner, the best naturalist is not necessarily he who has 
read the most about animals, nor he who attributes to them the 
feelings which he himself would e.x])erience in similar situations ; 
but he who can divest himself, for the nonce, of his superiority, 
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f\nd conjecture tlie tlioiiglits wliicli would enter the limited 
minds of the (U'eatiires with which he is brought in contact. 

8ui)pose, for example, tlnit I am training a dog, which hai)pens 
to be the case at present. If 1 were to judge the motives of that 
dog ])y my own ideas, T should fall into gri(wous erroi’s, and fail 
entirely in my object. At present the animal commits various 
misd('m(ninours ; but, as he does not know them to ])e such, I 
should b(; V(uy wrong were I to punish him for them. He is ixt 
])rcsent obedient to instinct alone, and, until his reasoning 
powers have been brought into jday, 1 sliould not only have no 
right to punish him for any instinctive act, but should greatly 
r(‘tard the duration of his training. 

Ileing unused to human society, he had no idea that lie might 
not jump on the table and hel]> himself to meat; and his only 
id(‘a of shoes, shawls, and other articles of clothing was, that 
they Avere charming playthings, which could be bitten and 
shak(‘n without hurting his teeth. So, Avhen I see him standing 
on th(i table, busily at work on a joint, or come upon him in the 
act of worrying my favourite shoe, I do not lly in a passion with 
him and Ixsat him, but quietly put a stop to his i>roceedings, and 
t(^ll him that he is not to do so again. Not being terrified by 
the fear of ilh treatment, he [)erfec-tly understands the sense 
though not th(‘. rrrht of the remonstrance, and ]>roves 

his intelligence by his acts. For exani])le, if he tak(‘S another 
slio(^ and is discovered, he immediately drops his tail and ears, 
and looks like the culprit that he is. Being a delinquent, and 
knowing that he is so, he rei^eives the punishment due to the 
offenc(^, and ever afterwards the very word shoe ” will make him 
look utterly ashamed of himself. 

Again, if he scampers over my neivly-dug floAver-borders, and 
lies down on my best bed of mignonette, 1 i*eflect that, in his 
position, I should have doiu*- just the same thing, not knowing 
that there ivas any harm in it. So T call him off the flowers, 
and explain to him that he is to restrict his gambols to the 
gravel and lawn. If, after the explanation, he ])ersists in running 
ov(‘,r the borders, he becomes a conscious d(^linquent, and is 
punislu'd accordingly. 

Moreover, I manage' so that he fancies the ]mnishment to bfj 
inherent in tlui offence. For example, the animal at pr(^S(‘nt in 
training is a Skye puj)]y of the purest breed, and as such is liable 
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to be carried off by the numerous vagabonds who turn a dis- 
honest penny by dog- stealing. His orders are, tliat he is not to go 
into the road on any pretext whatever, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, he is always burning to do so. Therefore, 1 keep a 
watch upon him, and as soon as he pushes his way under the 
gate, he gets such a shower of swan-sliot al)out his ears that he 
yelps ill sudden terror, and dives back again. On such occa- 
sions he always comes up to me, as if to report himself, and I 
always ])al him and pretend to know notliing about liis intended 
escapade. 

It is through the neglect of this simple princiiile that so many 
animals are made savage, or sulky, or stupid, by the clowns — 
whether in fustian or broadcloth — who have the charge of them. 
They lay down certain arbitrary rules of their own, neglect to 
teach these rules to the poor animals, and then ill-treat them 
because they break the laws which have never been taught to 
them. Farm labourers are, as a body, continually committing 
this error, and it is to their mingled ignorance and ol)stina(jy 
that the savage nature of so many animals is due. A horse, for 
example, strays into some spot where he has no husiness, and is 
immediately chased, and shouted at, and pelted with stoncs> 
and struck with the first weapon that can be seized. Or he 
turns his head to the right instead of the lejt, and straightway is 
''chucked” by the bridle, and kicked, and anathematized with 
that copious flow of foul language with which our unsopliisti- 
cated rural swains are so amply supplied. 

N^ow the horse does not in tiie least know why he is thus mal- 
treated. Ho is unconscious of error, and can only attribute the 
pain which he suffers to the arbitrary and inscrutable will of the 
being whom he hates, but is mysteriously forced to obey, lie 
knows not that he has broken any law, or disobeyed any com- 
mand, and, in cOliaecpience, will probably repeat the offence, and 
so earn the character of an obstinate and disobedient beast. If 
he be a horse of some spirit (and such an animal is always the 
best servant when properly treated), he will resent the injustice 
of which he is the victim, and bring hoofs or teeth to bear u])on 
his tormentor, tlius earning the character of a savage as well as 
an obstinate brute. So it happens, that a flue animal, which 
would have cheerfully laboured with all his vast strength hi the 
service of man, is prevented from assuming his rightful place as 
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a humble friend and servant, and is converted into a trembliim 

o 

slave or a dangerous foe. Those wdio trained liiiu have not 
identified themselves with him. 

So it is with the study of zoology ; and the only method of 
gaining a true insight into the motives of animals, and of identi- 
fying ourselves with them, is to put ourselves, as far as possible, 
in their condition, and to think how we should act under the cir- 
cumstances, were our instinels as ])Owerful and our reason as 
weak as theirs. 

North America is ])cculiarly rich in burrowing animals be- 
longing to tin's order — so rieJi, ind(‘ed, that many curious species 
must be omitt(‘d for hutk of spjuMe 
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Among these burrowers, the Chipping Squirrel, or IIackek, 
or Chipmuck {Tamia^ LyHfvri)^ is peculiarly conspicuous. It is 
a very pretty little cri^ature, brownish grciy in colour, with five 
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stripes of Llack and two of pale yellow drawn along the back; so 
that it cannot be mistaken for any other animal. Below, and on 
the throat, it is a pure snowy white. Tliese are the normal hues 
of the fur ; but it is somewhat variable in j^oint of colour, the 
grey and yellow being sometimes qidte superseded by the black. 

The burrow of the Chipping H(piirrel is rather complicated in 
structure, and is always made under the shelter of a wall, an old 
tree, or a bank. The hole descends almost peipendicularly for 
nearly a yard, and then mak(is several devious windings in a 
slightly ascMuiding direction. Two or thn^e supplementary gal- 
leries are driven from the princi[)al burrow, and by means of 
th(un the animal is able to escape almost any foe. The stoat, 
however, cannot be deceiv(‘d by this com])licated arrang(unent of 
tunnels, but winds its lithe body through all the deviating 
passages, and kills every Chipping Squirnd which it finds. One 
of these bloodthirsty weasels has been known to enter the burrow 
of a Chipping Squirrel, and in a short time to leave* it, having in 
the space of a very few minutes killed six victims, a mother and 
five young, whose lifeless bodies w(‘re found in the nursery 
when the burrow was opemed. 

The nest is made of dri(‘.d leaves of various kinds, and in it the 
mother and luu’ oHspi'ing can r(‘st in security from all ordinary 
foes. Owing to the complexity oi‘ the burrow, no little skill is 
required to trace its various windings, and much exertion is 
needed before they can all be laid bai-e. 

Within this burrow, the Chipping Squirrel lays up a wonder- 
fully large store of food. It is, in fact, a ])erfect miser in respect 
of provisions, gathering and secreting much more than it can 
])0ssibly eat, and never se(*ming to he satisfied so long as another 
acorn or nut can be obtained. The common beaked nut {Corijlm 
roHtrata) is a favourite article of food, and lest the sharp beak 
should hurt its mouth, the Chipping Squirrel takes care to bite 
off the beak before putting the nut into the anqde cheek-ponches 
with which it is furnished. It is able to carry four nuts at a 
time, three being bold in the moutb and the fourth between the 
teetli. When thus laden, it presents a most absurd aspect, its 
cheeks ^eing so imficd ont with its tn*asnr(\ that it reminds the 
classical observer of Alcinmon in the treasury of (hxesn.s. Uii- 
classical observers may be reminded of a man suffering from a 
severe attaede of mnnips. 
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Tlie provisions are stored in tlie lateral galleries, and are of a- 
very mixed nature, so as to afford variety in diet to tlie animal. 
Ill one burrow were discovered two quarts ot‘ l)uckwlieat, some 
grass seeds, nearly a peck of acorns, some Indian corn, and a 
quart of the beaked nuts alrejidy mentioned. 

The popular names of Chipping Squirrel and Chipmuck are 
given to this little animal on account of its cry, which sounds 
like the chirping of young chickens. It is a quick, lively little 
creature, ever on the move, and delighting to dart in and out of 
the dense underwood. 


The Woodchuck. {Aretonujfi monax) is another well-known 
buiTower of America. On account of its wdiistling cry, it is 
called SiFFLEUE by th(‘ French ; and its jieculiar form has earned 
lor it the somewhat inappropriate title of Gkound Hog. 

The burrow of the Woodchuck is rather long, running to a 
distance of twenty or thirty feet from the entrance. Which is 
almost invariably placed under the shelter of a xwqjecting rock, 
or on the side of a hill It descends obliquely for a few feet, 
and then rises gradually towards the surface of the groxmd. At 
the extremity of the burrow is ].>]aced the nest, which is a rounded 
chamber of considerable dimensions. Here the young Wood- 
chucks are l)orn, and here they remain until they are about live 
months old, when they sei^arate from each other, and begin an 
independent existence, each digging a small hole about a yard 
in depth. Many of these little burrows are made and left unoc- 
cupied. Digging out Woodchucks is a favourite amusement 
with boys. 


Our next example is the Canada Pouched Rat {Psendostoma 
hvrsaTius)^ sometimes called the GoriiER, or JMulo. 

This remarkable animal drives burrows of very great extent, 
and whenever it gains admission into a garden, it works much 
damage to the roots of the plants. Every root that crosses the 
tunnel the Pouched Rat will eat; and not only herbs and 
flowers, but even fruit trees of many years’ growth have been 
killed by this destructive animal. In such cases, the extremity 
of the burrow is always to be found among the roots of some 
tree, which act at the same time as a defence and a larder ; for 
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the Rat hides itself under their protection, and eats away their 
tender shoots. 

Like the mole, the Gopher throws up little hillocks at irre- 
gular intervals, sometimes twenty or thirty feet apart, and 
sometimes crowded closely together. The nest of the Gopher is 
made in a burrow constructed expressly for the purpose, and is 
placed in a small globular chamber about eight inches in 
diameter. The bed on which the mother and her ’young repose 
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is made of dried herbage and fur plucked from the body. 
This chamber is the point from which a great number of pas- 
sages radiate, and from these other tunnels are driven. Tliese 
radiating burrows evidently serve two purposes, enabling the 
animal to escape in any direction when alarmed, and serving to 
conduct it to its feeding grounds. 

In two instances where the Gophers had entered a garden, 
their tunnels were traced throughout the greater part of their 
extent, and were found to be driven at an average depth of a 
foot or eighteen inches below the surface, except when they 
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crossed a path, in which case they dipped to a much* lower 
level. Two of these burrows were opened, but in neither case 
was the animal captured, as the lateral galleries ran on every 
side into the fields and woods, so as to afford an easy mode of 
escape. 

The Canada Pouched Rat is nearly a foot in length, and is 
notable for the great development of its incisor teeth, which 
project beyond the lip ; and for the dimensions of its cheek - 
pouches, which measure about three inches in length, and 
extend as far as the slioulders. It was formerly tliought that 
the animal employed these pouches for the conveyance of earth 
out of its burrow, but it is now known that it does not make 
any such use of those natural pockets. 

Another species belonging to the same genus, the Camas 
Rat {Pseudostoma borealis), is an indefatigable burrower, making 
tunnels at a very little distance below the surface of the ground, 
and throwing up hillocks as it passes along. Like the rabbit, it 
is a partially social animal, living in small communities, and 
probably drawn together by no personal affection, but by the 
convenience of the locality. The name of Camas Rat is derived 
from its food, which consists chiefly of the quamash root {Scilla 
escnlatta). 

One or two other burrowing rodents deserve a passing notice. 
There is the Slepez, or Mole Rat of Asia {Spalax typhous), 
an animal which looks very like a mole, though it belongs to the 
rodents. It is even less capable of sight than the mole, for its 
eyes are not only as small as those of that animal, but are actually 
covered by the thickly-furred skin. The burrow which it makes 
is very like that of the Gopher, and consists of a series of tun- 
nels driven through the earth at no great depth from the surface, 
and from which radiate a vast number of lateral passages. 

The Sand Mole of Southern Africa (Bathyergus maritimus) 
is another of these shallow burrowers, and by the abundance of 
its tunnels, and the very trifling depth at which they are driven, 
renders the ground absolutely dangerous to horsemen. It is 
rather a large animal, nearly equalling our wild rabbit in dimen- 
sions. The fur of the Sand Mole is remarkable for its woolly 
texture. 
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Owing to tlie peculiar nature of tlie substance in wliicli tlic 
White Bear {Tlmlarctos maritimuh) makes its curious burrows, 
I have placed it, after, instead of before, the eavtli-burrowing 
rodents. 



POLAK KKAK 


We are told by experienced travellers in northern climes that 
nobody need be frozen to death in the snow. They look upon 
such a misfortune with a species of contemptuous pity, compas- 
sionating the victim of cold for his sufferings, but despising 
him for his ignorance. The aboriginal Australian cannot com- 
prehend how a white man can be so foolish as to die of thirst 
while there are so many water-bearing vegetables around him ; 
the aboriginal American is at a loss to understand how a 
European can perish of liunger while in the midst of plenty ; and 
those who have ])asscMl niucli of their lives amid the snow can 
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hardly coiK’eive an act of such supreme folly as to be frozen to 
death wliiU*. the nuuins of warmth are at hand. 

There is no need of a constitution especially organized or 
sedulously acclimatized to tiie snow ; the benighted traveller 
who loses himself in the white expanse, with the lieavy flakes 
falling thickly round him, need not possess the hardihood of the 
highland reiver,” wlio cares for no covering save his plaid, and 
looks upon a snow-pillow as an effeminate luxury. He who 
finds himself in such a position, and knows how to avail himself 
of the means around him, will welcome every flake that falls, 
and instead of looking upon the snow as an enemy whose white 
arms are ready to enclose him in a fatal embrace, he hails the 
soft masses as a means of affording him warmth and safety. 

(dioosing some spot where the snow lies deepest, such as the 
side of a hank or a tree, or a large stone, hi' scoo])S out with his 
hands a hollow in which he can lie, and wherein he is sheltered 
from the freezing blasts that scud over the land. Wrapping 
himself in his garments, he burrows his way as deeply as he 
can, and then lies quietly, allowing the snow to fall upon him 
unheeded. The extemporised cell in which he reclines soon 
begins to show its virtues. The substance in which it is hol- 
lowed is a very imperfect conductor of heat, so that the traveller 
finds that the caloric exhaled from his body is no longer swept 
off by the wind, but is conserved around him, and restores 
warmth and sensation to his limbs. The hollow enlarges slightly 
as the body becomes warm, and allows its temporary inhabitant 
to sink deeper into the snow, Avhile the fast falling flakes ^ 
rapidly cover him, and obliterate the traces of his presence. 

There is no fear that he should be stifled for want of air, for 
the warmth of his breath always keeps a small passage open, 
and the snow, instead of becoming a thick uniform sheet of 
white substance, is broken by a little hole round which is col- 
lected a mass of glittering hoarfrost, caused by the congelation 
of the breath. There is no fear now of perishing by frost, for 
the snow-cell is rather too hot than too cold, and the traveller 
can sleep as warmly, if not as composedly, as in his bed at 
home. 

The reader may possibly remember that, even in the British 
Islands, the snow-bed is almost annually brought into requi- 
sition. 
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The use of snow as a warm mantle to protect the young crops 
from the frost is familiar to all. Some of us have seen, and we 
have nearly all read of, the wonderful scenes that take place 
among the Scottish mountains, where the snow-drifts are heaped 
like white hills by the wayward tempest, taking all kinds of fan- 
tastic forms, and scoopecl into bays, and precipices, and craggy 
mountains, with outlines as bold and sharp as if cut in unyield- 
ing granite. After such storms as raise these strange mockeries 
of rugged landscape, whole flocks of sheep are missing, and must 
be sought by the sheplierd and his faithful dog. 

As the two allies press onwards in their fpxest, they wfilk at 
random, for the snow masses have swept over hill and dale, 
have obliterated all the well-known landmarks, raised hills 
where hollows had been, and have changed the face of nature. 
Left to himself the shepherd would scarcely discover a single 
sheep, and in all probability would find himself in the very 
predicament from which he seeks to rescue his woolly charge. 
Were it not for the fine instincts of the quadruped many a flock 
would be lost, for the dog sniffs and runs about, and raises his 
nose in the air as the well-known odour salutes his nostrils, 
and finally dashes forward and comes to a stand-still over 
a little hole in the snow, around which is gathered a slight 
incrustation of hoarfrost. This is a sure indication that the 
sheep are belbw and still living, and then the shepherd breaks 
through the roof of the snowy cell with his pole, and rescues the 
starving animals from their perilous position. 

The sheep which are thus preserved from the effects of the 
cold do not voluntarily burrow into the snow. They are not 
intended to pass a large portion of their lives in a subniveaii 
abode, and their presence under the snow is quite accidental. 
Striving to avoid the chilling blasts of the wind, they crowd 
towards any object that may shelter them from the cruel tempest, 
and while huddled together, the snow-drifts are heaped around 
them, and cover them effectually. Under such circumstances they 
often die of starvation if they are left undiscovered for too long a 
period, after having nibbled all the wool from each others* backs. 

But the White Bear intentionally places herself in such a 
position, and towards the month of December retreats to the 
side of a rock, where, by dint of scraping, and allowing the 
snow to fall upon her, she foims a cell in which to reside during 
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the period of her accouchement. Within this strange nursery 
she produces her young, and remains with them beneath the 
snow until the month of March, wlien she emerges into the 
outer air, bringing with her the baby bears, who are then about 
as large as ordinary rabbits. As the 'time passes on, the breath 
of the family, together with the warmth exhaled from their 
bodies, serves to enlarge tlie cell, so that in proportion with 
tlieir increasing dimensions, the accommodation is increased to 
suit them. As is the case Avith the snow-covered sheep, the 
liidden Bear may be discovered by means of the little hole 
which is made by the Avarm breath, and is rendered more dis- 
tinguishable by the hoarfrost which collects around it. 

This curious abode is not sought by CA^ery Polar Bear. None 
of the males trouble themselves to spend so much time in a 
state of seclusion ; and as the only use of the retreat is to 
shelter the young, the unmarried females roam freely about 
during the Avinter months. The habit of partial hibernation 
is common to most, if iiot to all true Bears, and we find that 
the White Bear of the Polar regions, the BroAvn Bear of Europe, 
and the Black B(^ar of Northern America, agree in this curious 
habit. Before retiring into winter quarters, the Bear eats 
enormously, and, driven by an unfailing instinct, resorts to the 
most nutritious diet, so that it becomes prodigiously fat. In 
this condition it is in the best state for killing, a? the fur par- 
takes of the general fulness of the body, and becomes thick and 
sleek, as is needful when Av^e consider the task which it has 
to perform. 

During the three months of her seclusion, the Polar Bear 
takes no food, but exists upon the store of fat which has been 
accumulated before retiring to her winter home. A similar 
phenomenon may be observed in many of the hibernating 
animals, but in the Bear it is more remarkable from the fact 
that she has not only to support her own existence, but to 
impart nourishment to her offspring. It is true, that in order 
to enable them to find sufl&cient food, they are of wonderfully 
small dimensions when compared with the parent ; but the fact 
remains, that the animal is able to lay up within itself so large 
a store of nutriment that it can maintain its own life and suckle 
its young for a space of three months without taking a morsel 
of food. 
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It is worthy of notice, also, that in the Bears of the Old as 
well as the New World, is found the curious phenomenon of the 
tappen,” a hard concreted substance, which plugs up the intes- 
tine, and seems to be of service in retaining the animal in 
condition. In Scandinavia, where the Bears of both sexes 
retire to winter quarters, and remain in their hidden recesses for 
five full months, the tappen is very seldom cast iintil the animal 
leaves its den. In the rare instances where such an event has 
happened, the Bear is said to have become miserably thin and 
weak. Full particulars of the tappen and the hibernating habits 
of the Brown Bear may be found in Lloyd's “ Field Sports of 
hTortherii Europe.” 

There are other animals which burrow under the snow, 
though they do so for the sake of finding food, and not of form- 
ing a habitation. Several of the Arvicohe, or field-mice of 
North America, are in the habit of driving long tunnels under 
the snow in search of food, and are so successful in this curious 
mode of foraging that they in general become quite fat during 
the winter months, when every green leaf has fallen, and every 
herb is covered with a thick mantle of snow. 

From a work of this character, so remarkable an animal as 
the Pichicia8o ought not to be omitted. Its scientific name is 
Chlamypliorus truncatus, and is vciy happily chosen, as will 
presently be seen. 

The Pichiciago is not larger than an ordinary mole, and in 
its general habits somewhat resembles that animal. The shape 
of its body sufficiently indicates its burrowing propensities, and 
the view of the skeleton confirms the aspect of its outward 
form. The bones of the fore legs are short, thick, and arched in 
that manner which is so indicative of great muscular power, and 
even those of the hind legs are remarkably strong in proportion 
to the size of the animal. The fore paws are enormously large, 
palm-shaped, and furnished with five strong, curved, and com- 
pressed claws, so as to form admirable digging instruments. 
The snout is rather long and pointed, and, as in the mole, the eyes 
are very small, and hidden under the soft dense fur. 

It is a native of Chili, and seems to be of rare occurrence, 
though it may probably be more plentiful than is generally 
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imagined, its subterranean habits and timid nature seldom per- 
mitting it to be seen. Like the mole, it lives beneath the earth, 
scooping out long galleries in the soil, and probably feeding upon 
insects like the rest of the edentate animals. 



The chief point of interest which strikes an observer when 
looking at a Pichiciago, is the cuirass with which its body is 
defended. It is made and ari’anged in a very peculiar manner. 
The cuirass looks as if a number of squared plates of horn had 
been sewn upon short lengths of tape, and then the tape bands laid 
side by side and fastened to each other. It is not fixed to the 
animal throughout its whole extent, as might be supposed, but 
is only attached along the spine, and on the top of the head. It 
does not merely protect the back, but when it reaches the inser- 
tion of the tail, turns suddenly downwards as if on hinges, and 
forms a kind of flap over the hind-quarters, which are short and 
square, as if abruptly cut off by a perpendicular blow with a 
sharp instrument. This arrangement affords a perfect protec- 
tion to the hind-quai-ters while the animal is burrowing, and 
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etfectually repels any attack that might be made from the rear, 
reminding the observer of the shell with which the testacella 
is furnished, ; 

This coat of mail is as -flexible as the chain or scale armour 
of the olden times, and accommodates itself to every movement 
of the animal. The rest of the body is covered with a coat of 
soft, yellowish fur, n^rly as fene as that of the mole, and much 
longer, but not so dense. The scientific name of the Pichiciago 
relates to the mail-clad body and the peculiar form of the hind- 
barters, the generic title signifying mantle-bearer,” and the 
Specific name, '' abruptly shortened.” 

The . AeIiadillo can run with considerable speed, and some 
species are said to be able to outstrip a man. This may pos- 
sibly be the case in the native country of the animal, but those 
specimens which have been brought to England in a living state 
would certainly be overtaken by a man of ordinary powers. 
They get over the ground at a sharp pace, using a queer little 
jog-trot kind of movement, and display an easy flexibility of 
body and agility of limbs, which never fail to astonish those who 
have only seen the stiffened specimens in a museum. 

They are mostly nocturnal animals, concealing themselves in 
their burrows by day, and coming out at night to search for food. 
The bmrows in which they live are generally about thirteen or 
fourteen feet in length, descending in an abruptly sloping 
direction for sopie three or four feet, and ' then taking a sudden 
behd^> and inclining slightly upwards. In these subterranean 
homes the mother Armadillo produces and nurtures her young, 
which are on an average about four or five in number. 

AH the Armadillos are natives of the tropical and temperate 
regions of Southern America. 

. The various species of Armadillo, all mailed animals, are 
mighty burrowers, residing in holes which they have dug with 
their powerful fore limbs, and obtaining much of their food 
below the surface of the earth. They are carnivorous beings, 
and feed upon insects and all kinds of animal substances. One 
species, the Giant Armadillo {Priodonta gigas), is so deter- 
mined a burrower, that it has often been kn^n to dig up dead 
bodies for the purpose of feeding on them. All these, creatures, 
however, are fond of animal substances, and many of them may 
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be found upon the savannahs of South America, feasting 
greedily upon the bodies of the cattle which are slaughtered so 
recklessly for the sake of their hides. In all these animals the 
coat of mail is exceedingly hard, so hard indeed, that it is used for 
sharpening the long Spanish knife, which is universally carried 
by the Gauchos. 

Digging these animals out of their retreat is no easy business. 
According to Mr. Waterton, the method adopted is simple, though 
laborious. As the Armadtllos burrow like rabbits in a warren, 
the first point is to ascertain whether the inhabitant is at home. 
This is done by pushing a stick into each hole, and watching for 
mosqiiitos. If any of these troublesome flies emerge, the in- 
habitant is at home ; if not, there is no use in searching further. 
When the presence of an Armadillo is satisfactorily ascertained, 
a long rod is thrust into the burrow in order to learn its direc- 
tion, and a hole is dug in the ground so as to meet the end of the 
stick. A fresh dciiarture is taken from that point, the rod is 
again introduced, and by dint of laborious digging the animal 
is at last captured. 

Meanwhile, the Arinadillo is not idle, but continues to burrow 
in the sand, in hopes of escaping its persecutors. It cannot, 
however, dig so fast as they can, and is at last obliged to yield. 
Mr. Waterton mentions that he has been obliged to work for 
three-quarters of a day, and to sink half a dozen pits before a 
single specimen could be secured. 

If an Armadillo should be surprised, and its retreat to the 
burrow intercepted, it at once sets to work at sinking a fresh 
tunnel. So fast, indeed, does it excavate, that if a horseman 
sees one of these animals, he must almost tumble from his steed 
if he wishes to capture the active creature. And, when he has 
grasped it, he must be careful about his hands, or he will suffer 
severe wounds from the powerful claws of the Armadillo. As 
with the pichiciago, the coat of mail, which appears so hard and stiff 
in the^ stuffed specimen, is perfectly flexible during life, enabling 
the limbs of the animal to enjoy their full play, and even per- 
mitting the owner to roll itself into a ball when it is threatened 
with danger. 

The difierefnt species of Manis deserve a passing notice. They ^ 
are all burrowers, and are furnished with armour even better 
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calciihitcd for defence than that of the arwacUlIo, inasmuch as it 
assumes somewhat of an offensive as well as a defensive clia- 
nu;*.ter. All these animals are covered with large, sharp-edged 
scales, of a stout horny consistence, which overlap each othei* 
like the tiles of a house. They are of wonderful hardness, and 
form a buckler which is impenelrahle to any weapons possessed 
by the carnivorous animals of the regions wherein it resides. 
A specimen of the Bajjekkett, or Shout-tailed Manis of India 
(Manis now before me, aifords a good example of 

this weapon-resisting ])ower. Edwin Arnold, Esq. to whom I 
am indebted for this specimen, possessed it in a living state for 
a considerable time, and, when lie was about to leave India, de- 
termined to kill the animal and take the skin with him. Accord- 
ingly, he fired three barrels of a Colt’s revolver pistol at the 
Manis, but without the slightest effect, and was at last obliged 
to introduce the point of a dagger under the scales, and drive 
the weapon into the heart. On examining the interior of the 
skin, the wound caused by the double-edged dagger is plainly 
perceptible, but I cannot find the slightest trace of the bullets. 
One of the balls, indeed, recoiled upon the intending destroyer. 

When the Manis is alarmed, it rolls itself up, wraps its tail 
over the body, and lies in conscious security, the horny scales 
acting as a buckler, and their sharp edges deterring enemies 
from the attack as much as the quills of the porcupine or the 
spines of the hedgehog. 

The curious Aard Vark of Southern Africa {Orycteropus 
Capensis) is another of the earth-burrowers, residing, for the 
most part, in great holes which it scoops in the ground. 

The name Aard Vark is Dutch, signifying Earth-hog, and is 
given to the animal on account of its extraordinary powers of 
excavation and the swine-like contour of its head. The claws 
with which this animal works are enormous, as, indeed, is need- 
ful for the task which they are intended to perform. They are 
by no means intended merely to excavate burrows in soft or 
sandy soil, though they are frequently employed for that pur- 
pose ; but they are designed for labours far more arduous. By 
means of these implements, the Aard Vark tears to pieces the 
enormous ant-hills which stud the plains of Southern Africa — 
edifices so strongly made as to resemble stone rather than mud, 
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and eapahle of heaving the weight of many men on thoir summits. 
Those marvellous dwellings (of which we shall see something in 
a future page) are absolutely swarming with inmates; and it is 
for tlie purpose of feeding upon the tiny builders that the Aard 
Yark plies its destructive labours. 
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AAUU VARK. 


Towards evening the Aard Vark issues from the burrow 
wherein it has lain asleep during the day, proceeds to the 
plains, and searches for an ant-hill in full operation. With its 
powerful claws it tears a hole in the side of the hill, breaking 
up the stony walls with perfect ease, and scattering dismay 
among the inmates. As the ants run hither and thither, in 
consternation, their dwelling falling like a city shaken by an 
earthquake, the author of all this misery flings its slimy tongu^ 
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among them, and sweeps them into its mouth by hundreds. 
Perhaps the ants liave no conception of their great enemy as a 
fellow-creature, but look upon the Aard Vark as we look upon 
the earthquake, the plague, oi^ any other disturbance of the 
usual routine of nature. Be this as it may, the Aard Vark tears 
to pieces many a goodly edifice, and depopulates many a swarm- 
ing colony, leaving a mere shell of irregular stony wall. in the 
place of the complicated and marvellous structure which had 
sheltered so vast a population. 

The ant-hills thus destroyed are metamorphosed into caverns, 
which form hiding-places for the jackals and other predaceous 
beasts, and are resorted to by various serpents. The Kaffir tribes 
often use them as extemporised burial vaults, and thrust into 
them the dead bodies of their comrades. Owing to the great 
burrowing powers of the Aard Vark, the capture of a living speci- 
men is a task of enormous difficulty, the claws being instruments 
of excavation that conquer the spade of civilized man. Unless dis- 
turbed, however, and forced to dig deeper through fear of capture, 
the Aard Vark makes but a shallow burrow, and lies at a short 
distance from the surface of the earth. The excavations are, 
however, deep enough and plentiful enough to be dangerous to 
the traveller, causing the wheels of wagons to sink into them, 
so that the machines capsize. Horses, too, frequently fall into 
these treacherous pitfalls while the hunter is in full chase ; and 
severe injuries are sometimes the consequence of such a mishap. 


There are two large islands, one large enough to take rank as a 
continent, which are pre-eminent for the strange character of the 
creatui^s which inhabit them. Whenever an animal of more 
than usual oddity is brought to England, we may safely con- 
jecture that it was taken either in Madagascar or Australia. The 
creatures which we are now about to examine are natives of the 
latter country. 

Perhaps there never was a more extraordinary and unique 
being than the well-known animal which is so familiar to us 
under many titles. Some call it the Duckbill, on account of its 
mandibles, which are ludicrously like those of the bird from 
which it derives its name. Others call it the Water Mole, on 
account of its aquatic habits and mole- like fur. 
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Some scientific naturalists have called it the Oniithorhijnclms 
paradoxus ; others have given it the name of Platypus anatinus 
— the former title being to my mind by far the more appropriate 
and expressive of the two. The natives of Australia have several 
names for this remarkable animal ; some calling it Mallangoiig, 
others Tambreet, and others Tohunbuck — the second of these 
titles being most generally in use. 



MALLANUONO Olt 


Until Dr. Bennett prosecuted his well-known researches in 
Australia, no European knew precisely whether the Duckbill 
was a burro wer, or, indeed, whether it had a home of any kind. 
The natives were well aware of the fact that the animal dug 
tunnels into the ground, and showed great address in discovering 
the burrows and unearthing the inmates. There, however, their 
knowledge seemed to end. The only value of an animal to a 
native Australian is its capability of being eaten, and the only 
lore which an Australian troubles himself to acquire is the 
knowledge of the habits of the animal with reference to catching 
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it. When he knows where to look for an animal, and how to 
kill it, he has reached the limit of his education, and never 
troubles his brain about any branch of learning which does not 
assist him in procuring something to eat. 

In accordance with this principle, Dr. Bennett found that the 
native Australians were admirable assistants and safe guides up 
to a certain extent. They could discover the hidden burrows of 
the Duckbill with instinctive certainty, and could then dig out 
the animal with their pointed sticks faster than the Europeans 
with their spades. 1'hey knew, moreover, that the burrow had a 
very evil savour, as is the case with many burrows, and cautioned 
Dr. Bennett not to thrust his hand into the tunnel, because he 
make smell hand.” But in all points of abstract natural history, 
they were totally at fault. 

They did not agree as to the domestic economy of the Duck- 
bill, and were not at all sure whether the young were born alive 
or hatched from eggs. Some advocated the latter opinion, and 
said that ‘‘old woman have eggs, there in so many days;” but 
their ideas of the eggs in question were exceedingly vague, oval 
and spherical eggs being equally declared to belong to the 
Duckbill. Others rejected the egg theory. “ Bel cambango (no 
egg),” said they, “ tumble down; pickaninny tumble down.” And, 
as if to show the value of inductive reasoning, it more than once 
happened that when the natives positively averred that the 
Duckbill could not possibly be hidden in certain localities, Dr. 
Bennett conjectured that she was very likely to be there, and 
succeeded in finding her in the very spot which he had pointed 
out. 

On looking at a living Duckbill, few would set it down as an 
excavator of the soil ; yet it is a burrower, and makes tunnels of 
great length and some complexity. The soft broad membrane 
that extends beyond the claws while the animal is walking or 
swimming, and in the latter case forms a paddle by which the 
creature can propel itself swiftly through the water, falls back 
when the foot is employed for digging, and aids the animal in 
flinging back the soil which its claw^s have scraped away. The 
rotund body is admirably adapted for traversing the burrows, 
though the stuffed specimens which generally are seen in 
museums give but little idea of such capability. As a general 
rule, these stuffed specimens are much too long, too stiff, too 
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vstraight, too flat, and too shrivelled. During life, the body is 
round, and the skin hangs in loose folds around it, having a very 
curious aspect when the creature is walking upon the land. The 
Duckbill is, in fact, so very odd a being, that dogs who see it 
for the first time, as it scrambles along with its peculiar waddling 
gait, will sit and prick up their ears, and bark at the strange 
animal, but will not dare to meddle with it ; while cats fairly 
turn tail, and scamper away from so uncanny a beast. The hair 
with which the body is so densely covered is admirably suited 
to an animal which passes its time in the water or underground. 
Next the skin there is a thick, close coating of woolly fur, through 
which penetrates a second coat of long hairs, which are very 
slender at their bases, and can therefore turn in any direction, 
like those of the mole. The eyes are fuller and rounder than 
might be expected in an animal that passes so much of its time 
underground ; but they are defended from the earth by a re- 
markable leathery flap, which surrounds the base of the man- 
dibles, and looks very like the leathern guard of a foil. This 
curious appendage has probably another use, and is intended to 
prevent the bill from being thrust ’^too deei)ly into the mud when 
the animal is engaged in searching for food. 

The wonderful duck-like mandibles into which the head is 
])rolonged are sadly misrepresented in the stufied specimens 
which we generally see, and are black, flat, stiff, and shrivelled, 
as if cut from shoeleather. The dark colour is unavoidable, 
at all events in the present state of taxidermy. Bare skin 
iiivarial)ly becomes blackish brown by laj)se of time, no matter 
what the previous colour may have been, so that the delicate tints 
of an English maiden's cheek and the sable hue of the blackest 
negro w^ould, in a few years, assume the same dingy colour 
and become quite undistinguishable from each other. But, 
there is no excuse now-a-days for allowing the bare skin to 
become shrivelled. The colours we cannot preserve, the form 
we can and ought to reproduce. No one would conceive, after 
inspecting a dried specimen, how round, full and pouting were 
once those black and wrinkled mandibles, and how delicately 
they had been coloured while the animal retained life. Their 
natural hue is rather curious, the outer surface of the upper 
mandible being very dark grey, spotted profusely with black, 
and its lower surface pale flesh-colour. In the lower mandible 
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th6 inner surface is flesh-coloured, and the outer surface pinky 
white, sometimes nearly pure white. 

Having now glanced at the general form of the Duckbill as it 
is in life, and not as it is in museums, we will pass to the 
habitation which it constructs. 

Being a peculiarly aquatic animal, the Duckbill always makes 
its home in the bank of some stream, almost invariably at those 
wider and stiller parts of the river, which are popularly called 
ponds. There are always two entrances to the burrow, one 
below the surface of the water and the other above, so that the 
animal may be able to regain its home either by diving, or by 
slipping into the entrance which is above the surface. This 
latter entrance is always hidden most carefully under over- 
shadowing weeds and drooping plants, and is so carefully con- 
cealed that the unaccustomed eyes of an European can very 
seldom find it. 

When the grasses, &c. arc put aside, there is seen a hole of 
moderate size, on the sides of which are imprinted the footmarks 
of the animal. By the dampness and sharpness of these im- 
pressions, the natives can form a tolerably accurate opinion 
whether the creature is likely to be at home or not, as in the 
former case, the footmarks which point upwards are fresher and 
wetter than those which point downwards. While digging out 
the Duckbill, they occasionally pull out a handful of the clay, 
inspect the marks, and then fall to work afresh. From this hole 
the burrow passes upwards, winding a sinuous course, and often 
ruiming to a considerable length. From twenty to thirty feet is 
the usual average, but burrows liave been opened where the 
length was full fifty feet, and where the course was most annoy- 
ingly variable, bending and twisting about so as to tire the 
excavators, and make them quite disgusted with their work. 
The natives never dig out the entire burrow, but push sticks 
along it, and sink shafts upon the sticks ; just, in fact, as a boy 
digs out a humble bee’s nest, by inserting twigs into the hole, 
and digging down upon them. 

This serpentine form of burrow is in all probability attributable 
in a great degi’ee to the peculiar instincts of the animal As, 
however, the course of the tunnel is extremely variable, and no 
two burrows have precisely the same curves and windings, it is 
likely that various obstacles, such as roots and stones, may 
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turn the animal out of its course while engaged in digging 
its subterranean liome, and therefore that the shape of the 
burrow may in some measure depend upon the character of the 
ground. 

At the upper extremity of the burrow is placed the nest, an 
excavation of a somewhat oval form, much broader than the 
width of the burrow, and well supplied with dry weeds and 
grasses, upon which the young may rest. They appear to 
I’emain in these burrows until they have attained half their full 
growth, for Dr, Bennett captured a pair of young Duckbills, ten 
inches in length, which seemed not to have left the burrow. 
Sometimes there are four young in one nest, and sometimes 
tliere is only one, but the usual number is two. 

The Duckbill is a far more active animal than could be 
conceived merely by looking at its form. It is very powerful in 
proportion to its size, so strong, indeed, that it cannot be held in 
the hands without great difficulty, slipping through the grasp 
almost as if it were oiled. The loosely-hanging integuments aid 
it in this method of escape, and under them may be felt the 
powerful subcutaneous muscles working with vast energy. It is 
an admirable climber, not only in its wild state, but among 
civilized objects. Dr. Bennett found that a pair of tame Duck- 
bills, which he kept for some time, were in the habit of clamber- 
ing to the tops of bookshelves and other articles of furniture, 
achieving this feat by a process similar to that which is employed 
by chimney-sweepers, and those whose business calls upon them 
to ascend narrow perpendicular passages, namely, by placing 
their backs against the wall and their feet against the bookcase, 
and so working their way upw^ards, in a strictly vermicular 
fashion. 

1 remember that during my cliildhood I was frequently found 
upon the roof of a stable by my parents, who could not conceive 
the method by which so small a boy could have reached so great 
an altitude. The fact was, that a sumraer-hous^ had been built 
within a foot or two of the stable-wall, so that by means of 
placing my feet against one wall and my back against the other, 
I was soon deposited on the roof of the summer-house. A jump 
and a clutch then transferred me to the stable-roof, where the 
graces grew; whereby was manifested the practical advantage of 
watching the climbing boys ascend the chimney. 

E 2 
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This mode of climbing may probaldy be called into opera- 
tion while the animal is engaged in ascending the almost 
perpendicular part of the burrow, just above the water’s edge. 

The whole life of this animal is very similar to that of the 
musk-rat already mentioned, and is an alternation between the 
water and the burrow. While swimming, the animal hardly 
looks like a living and breathing creature, but bears a great 
resemblance to the loose bundles of weeds that float vaguely in 
the water. Though decidedly aquatic in its habits, the Duck- 
bill cannot withstand a very long immersion in the water ; and 
Dr. Bennett found that few of tliem could endure an immersion 
of fifteen, or at the most twenty minutes, without being much 
fatigued by the exertions which they made in order to keep 
themselves afloat. Several persons who have procured living 
specimens have drowned them by ])lacing them in water from 
which there was no mode of escape. 

There is another strange Australian animal, also remarkable 
for its power of burrowing. This is the creature wliich is known 
as the Porcupine Ant-eater {Echidna hystric), and is called by 
the very erroneous names of Porcupine, or Hedgehog. The 
natives have several names for it, some calling it Nicobejaii, 
otliers Jannocumbine, and others Cojera. 

Here I may mention the curious circumstance that in three 
orders of animals, widely separated from each other in structure, 
habits, and locality, the hairs of the back are greatly enlarged, 
and developed into stout and sharp spines. There are several 
species of hedgehog, natives of Euro])e, and the Tanrecs of 
Madagascar, all insectivorous animals ; there are the various 
porcupines which inhabit Africa, Asia, Southern Europe, and 
America, and belong to the rodent gi’oup; and there is the 
Echidna, one of the monotrematous animals which is found only 
in Australia. 

The Echidna is a wonderful burrower, and, in spite of its small 
size, can make its way through very hard ground. It can pull up 
stones of great size if it can only contrive to insert its paws and 
find a convenient crevice for them, and is so quick at this task 
that to confine the animal is by no means an easy matter, even a 
paved yard affording but a poor safeguard against its escape. 
In the open country it digs with such extreme rapidity that it 
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can hardly he captured, gathering its hack into an arched form, 
collecting the legs under the body, scratching away with the 
feet, and sinking like a stone in a cup of treacle. 

These paws are not only potent in digging, but in clinging to 
any object, and their hold is so wonderfully firm that they 
cannot he disengaged even from smooth boards without very 
great trouble. To grasp the creature is impossible, because the 
sharp points of the projecting spines are capable of inflicting 
I)aiiiful wounds, and its feet are so completely hidden under the 
body that they cannot be separately detached. Dr. Bennett 
gives a veiy graphic account of its clinging powers: — “When 
one of these animals was given to me, and placed in the box of 
tlu‘ gig to bring home, on arriving there I could not by any 
effort remove it, from its adhering to the boards like a limpet to 
the rocks (the head and snout being drawn in). Only a formid- 
able array of prickles was visible, so sharp that on the least 
touch they kift a very painful feeling on the hands. ^ So firmly 
was the animal fixed, that it was impossible to stir it from that 
position. At last, the method of removing limpets and chitons 
iVoiu the rocks was resorted to, and a spade being inserted gra- 
dually at one extremity of the animal, it was scraped from its 
position with some difficulty, and even then it was some length 
(fi‘ time before we succeeded in grasping the hind legs, and con- 
veying the troublesome creature to the place of confinement 
allotted to it.” 

Grasping it by the hind leg is the only method of conveying 
this animal with safety, for it kicks so hard with its powerful and 
armed feet, that the hands and clothes will suffer severely from 
the strokes ; while the violent plunges of the body are sure to bring 
the pointed prickles into unpleasant contact with the fingers. 
In spite of the difficulty of procuring living specimens, and the 
interest which attaches itself to an animal of whose habits so 
little is known. Dr. Bennett was not very sorry when his speci- 
men — wdiich we cannot call a tame one — was one day found 
dead ; for its burrowing propensities were so destructive, and 
its prickles so annoying, that it made itself into a positive 
nuisance. # 

If attacked when on ground into which it cannot burrow 
rapidly, the Porcupine Ant-eater immediately curls itself into a 
ball, hedgehog-wise, and sets its foes at defiance. The large 
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perforated spur with which the hind feet of the male are armed, 
and through which is poured a liquid secreted by a gland of 
considerable size, is a very formidable-looking weapon, but to 
all appearances is really harmless. Dr. Bennett often handled 
the animal, but never saw it attempt to use the spur, and found 
that the duckbill, which is armed in a similar manner, was 
equally innocuous. 

At the present date, January, 1864, the living animal may 
be seen in the collection at the Zoological Gardens. 
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BURROWING BIRDS. 


Tlio Sand Martin — Mode of burrowing and shape of the tunnel — Enemies of the 
Sand Martin — Midges and Martins — The Kingfisher and its habits — Its 
burrow and peculiar nest — Kumber of the eggs- -The Puffin a feathered 
usurper— The Feroe Islands and the Puffins— Pro aris ct focis-Tbc Mutton 
Bird and its burrows — Snakes and birds — The Jackdaw, Stockdove, and 
Sheldrake — Nest of the Sheldrake — The Bee-eater and its habits— Its 
burrow and nest — The S'J’Oiimy Petrel — Its mode of nesting and shallow 
tiiimels— mode of feeding its young— Evil odour of its burrowt-The Wood- 
pecker — Its uses and misunderstood character— Method of burrowing— The 
Fungus and the AVood pecker — American Woodpeckers — The Wryneck — Its 
popular names and locality of its nest — The Starling — Its social character — 
Locality of its habitation — The Tree Creeper — The Nuthatch and the 
Hoopoe —Curious nest of the Hoopoe — ^The Cole-tit and its habits— A Cole- 
tit’s nest at Walton Hall — The Toucan — The enormous beak and its uses — 
Nest of the Toucan — The Swift — Its nest and eggs— Its curious feet and their 
stiucUire. 


We now take leave of the furred burrowers, and proceed to those 
which wear feathers instead of hair. 

One of the best examples of Bird Burrowers is the well-known 
Sand Maktin {Cotile riparia), so plentiful in this country. Tlie 
powers of this pretty little bird seem to he quite inadequate to 
the arduous labours which it performs so easily, and few would 
suppose, after contemplating its tiny bill, that it was capable of 
boring tunnels into tolerably hard sandstone. Such, however, is 
the case, for the Sand IMartin is familiarly known to drive its 
tunnels into sandstone that is hard enough to destroy all the edge 
of a knife. 

The bird does not prefer a laborious to an easy task, and if it 
can find a spot where the soil is quite loose, and yet where the 
sides of the burrow will not collapse, it will always take advantage 
of such a locality. I have frequently seen such instances of^ 
judgment, where the birds had selected the sandy intervals 
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between strata of stone, and so saved themselves from any trouble 
except scraping and throwing out the loose sand. 

When, however, the Sand Martin is unable to find such a 
situation, it sets to work in a very systematic fashion, trying 
several successive spots with its beak, until it discovers a suitable 
locality. It then works in a circular direction, using its legs as 
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a pivot, and by dint of turning round and round, and pecking 
away as it proceeds, soon chips out a tolerably circular hole. 
After the bird has lived for some time in the tunnel, the shape 
of the entrance is much danmged by incessant passing to and 
fro of the inmates, but while the burrow is still new and un- 
tenanted, its form is almost cylindrical. In all cases the tunnel 
slopes gently upwards, so as to prevent the lodgement of rain. 
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and its depth is exceedingly variable. About two feet and a 
lialf is a fair average length. Generally, the direction of the 
burrow is quite straight, but sometimes it takes a curve, where 
an obstacle, such as a stone or a root has interrupted the pro- 
gress of the bird. Sliould the stone be a large one, the Sand 
Martin usually abandons the burrow^, and resumes its labours 
elsewhere, and in a piece of hard sandstone rock many of these 
incomplete excavations may be seen. 

At the furthest extremity of the burrow, which is always 
rather larger than the shaft, is placed the nest — a very simple 
structure, being little more than a mass of dry herbage and soft 
feathers, pressed together by the weight of the bird’s body. 
Upon this primitive nest are laid the eggs, which arc very small, 
and of a delicate pinky whiteness. 

hew foes can work harm to the Sand Martin during the task 
of incubation. Eats would find the soft sandy soil crumble 
away from their grasp ; and even the lithe weasel would ex- 
perience some difficulty in gaining admission to the nest. Afhjr 
tlie young Sand Martins arc hatched, many foes arc on the watch 
for them. The magpie and crow wait about the entrance of the 
lioles, in order to snap up the inexperienced birds while making 
their first essays at flight; and the kestrel and sparrow-hawk 
come sweeping suddenly among them, and carry off some helpless 
victim in their talons. 

Man is perhaps the worst foe of the Sand Martin, for there is 
a mixture of adventure and danger in taking the eggs, wliich is 
irresistible to the British schoolboy. To climb up a perpendicular 
rock, to cling witli one hand, while the other is thrust into the 
burrow, and to knoAv that a chance slip will certainly- snap the 
invading arm like a tobacco-pipe stem, is a combination of joys 
which no well-conditioned boy can withstand. 

Fortunately for the Sand Martins, many of their nests are 
placed in situations which no boy can reach, and there are hap- 
pily some instances where the services wliich they render to 
mankind are properly appreciated. Mr. C. Simeon in his Stray 
Notes on Fishing and Natural History,” gives an interesting 
account of some Sand Martins which were thus gratefuEy 
protected : — 

Whilst waiting for the train one afternoon at Weybridge, I 
amused myself wdth watching the Sand Martins, who have there 
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a large establishment on either side of the cutting, and got into 
conversation with one of the porters about them. On my say- 
ing, I supposed that -the boys robbed a good many of the nests, 
he answered, ' Oh, sir, they would if they were allowed, but the 
birds are such good friends to us, that we 'won’t let anybody 
meddle with them.* I fancied at first that he spoke of them as 
friends in the way of company only, but he explained his meaning 
to be, that the flies about the station would bo quite intolerable 
if they were not cleared off by the martins, which are always 
hawking up and down in front of it ; adding, that even during 
the few hot days which occurred in the spring before their 
arrival, the flies were becoming very troublesome. ‘Now,’ he 
said, ‘ we may now and then see one, but that is all. ’ 

“It was a bright sunny day in July, and the scene was a very 
lively and interesting one. The mouths of the holes on both 
sides of the cutting were crowded with young martins — as many 
perhaps as four or five in each — sunning tlieir barred white 
breasts, and waiting to be fed: the telegraph wires formed 
perches, of which advantage was taken by scores of others more 
advanced in growth, and of old ones reposing after their exer- 
tions ; while the air was filled with others employed in catering 
for their families. All of a sudden the young ones retreated into 
their holes ; the wires were deserted, and only a few remained 
describing distant circles. I thought that a hawk must have 
made his appearance, but it turned out that the alarm had been 
caused by two men walking over the heath above, and approach- 
ing the holes. The young ones in the holes had, no doubt, felt 
the jar caused by their tread, and those on the wing, who saw 
them, had probably given warning, by note, to the others perched 
on the wires, who could not have seen, nor, I should think, heard 
their approach.” 

Although the Kingfisher {Alcedo ispida) does not excavate 
the whole of the burrow in which it resides, it does, at all 
events, alter and arrange a ready-made burrow to suit its own 
necessities. 

This lovely bird, which is one of the few indigenous British 
species that can vie with the bright-feathered denizeip of the 
tropics, is happily very plentiful in England, scarcely anf' stream 
or lake being without its Kingfishers. 



THE KINGFISHER. OH 

All wlio are fond of angling, or of walking by the side of 
streams, must have noticed the Kingfisher as it sits motionless 
on a stone or overhanging branch, peering eagerly into the water 
beneath, and watching the fish as they pass and repass its place 
of vantage. Brilliant in colour though the bird may be, its 
azure back and red belly seldom betray it except to a practised 






















tye, so immovable is its attitude. Suddenly, down it drops into 
the. water, splashes furiously for a few seconds, emerges with a 
small fish in’ its mouth, and then returns to land. Sometimes it 
seeks again the perch from which it descended, and then, throw- 
ing in the air the fish, which has all the while been held across the 
beak, catches it dexterously head downwards, swallows it with a 
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few eager gulps, and then looks out for another victim. Some- 
times it darts with lightning speed along the bank, and, with a 
quick flash of the azure plumage, settles for a moment upon the 
bank, looks cautiously round, and then pops swiftly into a little 
hole. Into this hole we will follow the bird. She always chooses 
her residence by the water side, and selects for nidification the 
deserted hole of some quadrupedal burrower. I have even seen 
a Kingfisher’s nest made in the side of a tiny rivulet across 
which a child could step, and which served to conduct the drain- 
ings of an upper to a lower field. 

Generally, the nest is placed in the deserted burrow of a 
water-vole, but in this instance it had been made in the empty 
tunnel of a water-shrew, so that the hole was of comparatively 
small dimensions, and would not admit my hand and arm with- 
out some artificial enlargement. In all cases, the bird talces care 
to increase the size of the burrow at the spot where the nest is 
made, and to choose a burrow that slopes upwards, so that how- 
ever high the water may rise, the nest will be perfectly dry. 

That the eggs are laid upon dry fish-bones is a fact that has 
long been known, but for an accurate account of the nest we are 
indebted to Mr. Gould, the eminent ornithologist. 

Until he succeeded in removing the nest entire, no one had 
been able to perform such a feat, and so well known to all 
bird-nesters is the difficidty of the task, that a legend was, and 
perhaps is still, current in various parts of England, that the 
£[uthorities of the British Museum had offered a reward of 100/. 
to any one who would deposit in their collection a perfect nest 
of the Kingfisher. This feat has been admirably accomplished 
by Mr. Gould. 

Having discovered the retreat of a Kingfisher, and ascertained 
by digging down upon the nest that the bird was laying, he replaced 
the earth, and waited for three weeks before attempting any further 
operations. The chief difficulty was, of course, to prevent the 
earth from falling into the nest, and becoming mixed with the deli- 
cate bones of which it was composed. In order to obviate such a 
mishap, Mr. Gould introduced a quantity of cotton wool into the 
burrow, pushing it to the extremity with a fishing-rod. He then 
dug down upon the nest, and captured the female, who was sitting 
upon eight eggs. With veiy great care he removed the fragile 
nest, and transferred it to the British Museum, where it may be 
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seen by any one wlio will look for it in the room devoted to such 
objects. 

The nest is composed wholly of fish-bones, minnows furiush- 
ing the greater portion. These bones are ejected b;f tlie bird 
when the flesh is digested, just as an owl ejects the pellets on 
which her eggs are laid. The walls of the nest are about half 
an inch in thickness, and its form is very flat. The circular 
shape and slight hollow show that the bird really forms the mass 
of bones into a nest, and does not merely lay her eggs at random 
upon the ejector. The whole of these bones were deposited and 
arranged in tlie short space of three weeks. 

It may possibly be owing to these bones and the partial de- 
composition which must take place during the time occupied in 
drying, that the burrow possesses so exceedingly evil an odour. 
This unpleasant cfliuvium, which may indeed be called by the 
stronger name of stench, is wonderfully enduring, and clings to 
the bird as well as to its dwelling. The feathers of the King- 
fisher are most lovely to the eye, but the proximity of the bird 
is by no means agrecal)le to the nostrils, the ancient and fish- 
like smell ” being extremely penetrating. I have now before me 
a stuffed and perfectly dry skin of a Kingfisher, which has been 
washed and soaked in water for many hours, and yet retains 
the peculiar odour, whi(jh is so strong that after I had prepared it, 
many and copious ablutions were required to divest my hands of 
the horrible emanation. 

To tliose who collect eggs, and care for numbers, the discovery 
of a Kingfisher’s nest is a singular boon. Not only does the 
bird lay a great number of eggs, the aggregate mass of which 
exceeds her own dimensions, but she is a fearless and indefatig- 
able layer, and if the eggs are removed with proper care, she will 
produce an enormous number in the course of a season. 

The comical little Puffin {Fraiercula arctica) may be reckoned 
among the true burrowers, possessing both the will and the power 
of excavation, but exercising neither unless pressed by ne- 
cessity. 

As is the custom with most diving birds, the Puffin lays only 
one egg, and always deposits it in some deep burrow. If possi- 
ble, the bird takes advantage of a tunnel already excavated, such 
as that of the rabbit, and ‘'squats” upon another’s territory, just 
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as the Coquimbo owl takes possession of the excavations made 
by the prairie dog. The rabbit does not allow its dominion to 
be usurped without remonstrance, and accordingly the bird and 
the beast engage in fierce conflict before the matter is settled. 
Almost invariably the Puffin wins the day, its powerful beak 
and determined courage being more than a match for the superior 
size of its antagonist. 

When it is unable to ol^tain a ready-made habitation, it sets to 
work on its own account, and excavates tunnels of considerable 
dimensions. 

The Feroe Islands are notable haunts of the Puffin, because 
the soil, which is in many places soft and easily worked, is 



favourable for its excavations. The male is the principal exca- 
vator, though he is assisted by the female ; and so intent is the 
bird upon its work, that it may be captured by hand by thrust- 
ing the arm into the burrow. The average length of the tunnel 
is about thr^e feet, and it is seldom straight, taking a more or 
less curved form, Und being furnished with a second entrance. 
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No nest of any kind is used, but the egg is laid on the earth, at 
the end of the burrow, so that, although it is at first beautifully 
white, it becomes in a short time stained so deeply that it can 
seldom be restored to its primitive purity. 

So deeply do the burrows run, that when a passenger is 
walking near the edge of the precipice upon which the Puffins 
breed, he can hear the old birds grunting below his feet, angry 
because they are disturbed by the footsteps above them. 

The young Puffin has many foes, who endeavour to seize it 
before its bill has attained its full proportions and its muscles 
have gained their full powers. The parent birds, however, 
bravely defend their young, and have been known, as a last 
resource, to grasp the invader in the beak, and hurl themselves 
and the foe into the sea. Once among the waves, the Puffin is 
in its natural element, for it is an admirable swimmer and 
practised diver, being able to catch the swift-finned fishes and bear 
them home to its nest. The foe, therefore, must either remain 
on dry land or lose the victory, if not its life, for there are few 
enemies for which the Puffin is not more than a match when in 
the water. 

INIa. M’GiLLiviUY, in his Voyage of the Ptattlesnake,” gives a 
curious account of the nesting-place of an allied bird, which 
burrows in Goose Island, off the North Australian coast. 

'' The ]‘ock is a coarse syenite, forming detached bare masses 
and ridges, but none of considerable height. In the hollows the 
soil appears rich, dark, and pulverulent, with much admixture 
of unformed bird guano. The scanty vegetation is apparently 
limited to a grass growing in tussocks, and a few maritime 
plants. The ground resembles a rabbit warren, being every- 
where undermined by the burrows of the Mutton Bird {Puffinvs 
hrevicaxidits) the size of a pigeon. A person in walking across 
the island can scarcely avoid frequently stumbling among these 
biirrow^s, from the earth giving way under his feet ; and I was 
told by the residents that snakes are very numerous in these 
holes, living upon the Mutton Birds. I myself trod upon one 
v hich, fortunately, was too sluggish to escape befoi’e I had time 
to shoot it, and ascertain it to be the well-known ‘ black snake^ 
of the Australian colonists {Acanthophis tortor)^ a very poisonous 
species. 
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, . . About dusk, clouds of Mutton Birds cai^e in from the 
sea, and we amused ourselves with chasing them over the ground 
among their burrows, and as many specimens as I required were 
speedily provided by knocking them down with a stick. As 
usual with the petrel tribe, they bite severely if incautiously 
handled, and disgorge a quantity of offensive oily matter, the 
smell of which pervades the whole island, and which the clothes 
I then wore retained for a long time afterwards.” The curious 
association of the burrowing bird and the venomous snake is 
very remarkable, and reminds the observer of the burrowing owl 
and tlie rattlesnake which inhabit the tunnels of the prairie 
dog. 

There are many other birds which pass a semi-burrowing life, 
making their nests in hollows already excavated, and either 
using them without adaptation or altering them very slightly for 
the purpose of depositing their eggs and rearing their young. 
The Jackdaw, for example [Gorvm moncdnla), is frequently one 
of the semi-buiTOwers, making its nest within deserted rabbit 
burrows, when it can find no more congenial locality. The 
Stockdove {Golumha cvnas), is frequently found in similar situa- 
tions, placing its rude jjlatform of sticks within the burrow ; and 
the common Sheldrake {Tadorna Vuljpanscr) possesses the same 
habit. 

The nest of the last-mentioned bird is always placed close to 
the water, so that the young may be fed with marine' Crustacea. 
The female is accustomed to cover the eggs with down plucked 
from her own breast. Eabbit warrens upon sea-edged cliffs, are 
favourite resorts of the Sheldrake. In default, however, of 
rabbit burrows, the Sheldrake is well content wuth any moderately 
deep holes in the shore, and therein lays her enormous deposit 
of eggs, which are from ten to fifteen in number, and of a white 
colour. Burrows thus tenanted may be found in many situa- 
tions, especially on the banks of estuaries, localities which are 
always sheltered, and almost always produce an abundant supply 
of food for the bird and its young brood. 

There is a bird which sometimes visits our island, and which 
is more lovely in colour than the kingfisher, and far more elegant 
in shape. This is the Bee-eater [Merops apiastcr)^ so common 
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in the warmer parts of the Old World. Not only is it rich in 
colour and delicately shaped, but it is most graceful in its move- 
ments, sweeping through the air with the ease and rapidity of 
the swift, and much resembling that bird in the character of its 
flight. 

It is not a large bird, being about the size of the common thrush, 
and formed in ar more slender manner. Its feathers are coloured 
in the most exquisite manner, green, azure, yellow, orange, and 
chocolate-brown, being mixed in a singularly harmonious manner, 
and relieved by a little white on the forehead, and a narrow band 
of deep blue-black under the throat. When the sunbeams fall 
on these gorgeously decorated feathers, the effect is magnificent 
in the extreme, for there is not only the light azure hue which 
gives to our kingfisher so brilliant an aspect, as it darts along in 
its meteor-like flight, but with every movement of the bird the 
colours change like those of “ shot ” silk. 

The peculiarly graceful flight of these birds is calculated to 
display their lovely colours to the best advantage, and as they are 
partially gregarious in their habits, and love to assemble in little 
flocks, they afford a magnificent spectacle as they sweep through 
tlie air in devious flight, crossing and recrossing each other’s 
course, rising and sinking on facile wing, wheeling swiftly, as 
some more active insect strives to escape from the lovely de- 
stroyers, and ever and anon shooting with arrowy speed as their 
ruby-cinctured eyes catch a glance of some distant prey. Were 
it not for their harsh, screaming notes, they would seem almost 
too beautiful to belong to this world. The splendour of their 
plumage is quite tropical, and though the Bee-eater may not 
possess the metallic radiance of the humming-bird, the extreme 
beauty of the silken plumage, which shines in the sunbeams like 
spun glass, cannot be surpassed, and is far too subtle to be 
approached by human art. The greatest master of the brush, 
aided by all the resources of the chemist, can do no more than 
indicate the wondrous beauty of this bird. 

The bird does not restrict itself to insects. My friend, 
E. Arnold, Esq, te^s me that in India, he has seen the Bee-eater 
catch and devour small fish equal in dimensions to the well- 
known minnow of England. These fish are eaten by human 
beings as well as by birds, and seem to be intermediate between 
the smelt and the whitebait. Among the residents they are 

V 
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known by the quaint name of Havildar-and-ten/’ because a dish 
consists of eleven or twelve fishes. In the Indian army the Havil- 
dar is equivalent to our sergeant, and has ten men under him, so 
that a Havildar-and-ten,” signifies a sergeant and his guard, 
making altogether eleven men. The external resemblance be- 
tween the Bee-eater and the kingfisher is patent to all, in spite of 
the short, clumsy-looking body, and stunted tail of the one, and 
the slight, elegant form, and lengthened tail of the other ; and it 
is sufficiently curious, that a light and airy bird, like the Bee-eater, 
which feeds upon the most active insects, and catches them on 
the wing, should invade the realms of the kingfisher, and procure 
a meal from the water. 

Near the spot where the Bee-eater hovers about in search of 
its daily food, the nest may be found. 

As the bird is generally as gregarious in its nesting as in its 
flight, there is little difficulty in finding the locality in which it 
has formed its temporary home. The Bee-eater is one of the 
true burrowers, excavating a hole in some bank, and depositing 
its eggs therein. The burrow is not a deep one, seldom exceed- 
ing a foot in length, so that the sitting bird is plainly visible 
from the exterior. The extremity of the hole is floored and par- 
tially lined with moss, upon which are placed five or six eggs, of 
pearly whiteness. Whenever the bank happens to be a con- 
venient one, it is pierced with holes as numerous as those of the 
sand martin of our own country ; and if the observer can manage 
to conceal himself in close proximity to the nest, and will remain 
perfectly quiet, he will witness a scene which is unsurpassable 
for beauty. 

Although gifted with the rapid wing of the swift, the Bee-eater 
does not possess the untiring flight of that bird, and, therefore, is 
accustomed to repose at short intervals, whenever it has caught a 
butterfly, or some large and active insect. Numbers of these 
lovely birds may be seen perched in rows upon the branches of 
neighbouring trees, exhibiting masses of colour that have a 
peculiarly magnificent effect to the eye. Here they sit for the 
purpose of eating the prey which they have captured, and the 
ground beneath these favoured branches is thickly strewn with 
wings of butterflies and other insects which they have devoured. 

I do not think that the Bee-eater ever makes its nest in 
England, for it is only an occasional visitor, and is generally shot 
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before it has passed many days, or even hours, in this country. 
But its nest may be plentifully found in the warmer latitudes of 
Europe, and many parts of Asia and northern Africa. 

We often find burrowers where we least expect them. 

Who would think, on inspecting a specimen of the well-known 
Stormy Petrel (TJialassidroma pdagica)y tliat it was able to 










dig into the ground, and form the burrow in which it makes its 
nest? Such, however, is the case, and the pretty little traverser 
of the ocean shows itself to be as accomplished in excavating the 
ground as it is in flitting over the waves with its curious mix- 
ture of flight and running. If the Stormy Petrel can find a burrow 
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already dug, it will make use of it, and accordingly is fond of 
haunting rocky coasts, and of depositing its eggs in some suitable 
cleft. It also will settle in a deserted rabbit-burrow, if it can 
find one sufficiently near the sea, and is found breeding in many 
places which would equally suit the puffin. 

Failing, however, all natural or ready-made cavities, the Stormy 
Petrel is obliged to excavate a tunnel for itself, and even on 
sandy ground is able to make its own domicile. Off Cape Sable, 
in Nova Scotia, there are many low-lying islands, the upper parts 
of which are of a sandy nature, and the lower composed chiefly 
of mud. Not a hope is there in such localities of already existing 
cavities, and yet to those islands the Petrels resort by thousands, 
for the purpose of breeding. The birds set resolutely to work, 
and delve little burrows into the sandy soil, seldom digging 
deeper than a foot, and, in fact, only making the cavity sufficiently 
large to conceal themselves and their treasure. 

Each bird lays a single egg, which is white, and of small 
dimensions. The young are funny-looking objects, and resemble 
puffs of white down rather than nestlings. Tlie parent attends 
to its young with great assiduity, feeding it with the oleaginous 
fluid which is secreted in such quantities by the digestive organs 
of this bird. So large indeed is the amount of oil, that in some 
parts of the world the natives make the Stormy Petrel into a 
lamp, by the simple process of drawing a wick through its body. 
The oil soon rises into the wick, and burns as freely as in any of 
the really rude and primitive, though ornamental lamps of the 
ancients. 

Many shore-going birds are equally notable for their capacities 
of producing fat in large quantities when they procure a plentiful 
supply of food. The common sand-piper, for example, which 
haunts the muddy shores of tidal rivers, and feeds upon the 
various living creatures with which the mud is peopled, accu- 
mulates fat to such an extent that to skin the bird properly is 
almost impossible, the thick coating of fat between the skin and 
the flesh melting by the heat of the fingers, and running like oil 
over the feathers. I could never bring myself to believe in the 
petrel-lamp until I had opened the sand-piper when in full 
condition. 

The Petrel only feeds its young by night, remaining on the 
wing during the day, and flying to vast distances from the land. 
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Owing to this habit, and its custom of taking to the sea during 
the fiercest storms, it has long been an object of dread to sailors, 
whose illogical minds are unable to discriminate between cause 
and effect, and fancy that the Petrel, or Mother Carey’s Chicken, 
as they call the bird, is the being which, by the exercise of 
some magic art, calls the storm into existence. They even fancy 
that the Petrel never goes ashore nor rests ; and will tell you that 
it does not lay its egg in the ground, but holds it under one wing, 
and hatches it while engaged in flight. To the vulgar mind, 
everything incomprehensible is fraught with terrors, and so the 
harmless, and even useful Petrel, is hated with strange virulence. 

The bird is essentially a storm-lover, for by the violence of 
the wind upon the waves the substances on which the bird feeds 
are thrown to the surfiice, and can be snapped up before they 
sink again. The Petrel knows by some innate faculty the 
approach of a storm, and its appearance is the signal for the 
careful mariner to reduce his sails. The ignorant s^ors, who 
know, from long experience, that the Petrel is the forerunner of 
a storm, salute it by the title of Devil’s bird, together with 
sundry other epithets, all very forcible, but on that very account 
not to be printed. 

Throughout the breeding season, the Petrel is indefatigable in 
search of food, and will follow ships for considerable distances, 
in hopes of obtaining some of the offal that is thrown overboard 
by the cook. Even if a cupful of oil be emptied into the water, 
the Petrel will scoop it up in its bill, and take it home to its 
young. During the night it mostly remains with its offspring, 
feeding it, and making a curious grunting noise, something like 
the croaking of frogs. This noise is continued throughout the 
night, and those who have visited the great nesting places of the 
Petrel, unite in mentioning it as a loud and peculiar sound. 
The ordinary cry is low and short, something like the quacking 
of a young duck. By day, however, the birds are silent, and only 
those who keep nightly watch on the ship’s deck, can have an 
opportunity of hearing their chattering cry. 

The burrow in which the young Petrel is hatched is extremely 
odoriferous, the oily food on which the bird lives having itself 
a very rancid and unsavouiy scent ; and in consequence of feeding 
upon this substance, both the habitation and the inmates are 
extremely offensive to the nostrils. The young bird is at first 
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very helpless, and remains in its excavated home until it is 
several weeks of age. One of these birds was seen on the Thames 
in the month of December, 1823, where it attracted some attention, 
its peculiar mode of pattering over the water causing it to be 
taken for a wounded land bird, and inducing many persons to go 
in vain pursuit of the supposed cripple. 



WOODPECKER. 


The birds that have hitherto been mentioned are either bur- 
rowers into the earth, or adopters of burrows which have been 
made and deserted by fossorial mammalia. Those which now 
come before us are burrowers into wood, and either form their 
tunnels with their own beaks, or adapt to their purposes the 
excavations made by other creatures, and the hollows formed 
by natural decay. 

The first in order of these birds are necessarily the Wood- 
peckers, examples of which are found in most parts of the 
world. They are easily distinguished from any other birds 
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by the peculiar construction of the beak, the feet, and the 
tail ; the beak enabling them to chip away the bark and wood, 
the feet giving them the power of clinging to the tree-trunk, 
and the tail helping to support them in the attitude which 
gives to their strokes the greatest force. Their beaks are long, 
powerful, straight and pointed ; their feet are formed for grasping, 
and are set far back upon the body ; and their tails are short and 
stiff, and act as props when pressed against the rough bark. 

From England, the Woodpeckers are fast disappearing, and 
except in the few forests and woods that still remain, a Wood- 
pecker is now seldom seen in this country. The birds, however, 
possess that remarkable instinct which tells them where^ they 
will be safe ; and any one who possesses a sufficiency of trees 
surrounded by a wall, and who will not permit a gun to be fired 
within those precincts, will not have to wait very long before 
his eyes are gladdened by the bright colours of the Woodpecker's 
plumage as it darts from tree to tree, and his ears gratified by 
the rapid tattoo of its beak upon the wood. 

We should probably have possessed many more specimens of 
the Woodpecker, had it not been subjected to such persecution. 
It was universally thought to be very hurtful to trees, and its 
reiterated blows were considered as so many direct injuries. If 
tlie observer could quietly make his way to a tree on which the 
Woodpecker was at work, he would find great flakes of bark 
lying on the ground, as marks of the bird’s industry, and might 
be led to suppose that, in separating them from the trunk, the 
bird was inflicting a positive injury upon it. If, however, he 
should examine the flakes of bark, he would find that they had 
already been separated from the tree in the course of nature, and 
that they were mere useless excrescences upon its surface. Under 
these bark-flakes whole tribes of insects find a shelter, and it 
is in order to obtain the insects that the Woodpecker removes 
the flakes. 

As is well known, this bird makes its nest in a tunnel which 
it hollows in the tree, and to a superficial observer might easily 
be reckoned among the enemies of the forest. If it were to bur- 
row into sound timber, as is often supposed to be the case, it 
would certainly rank among the deadliest foes of our trees ; for 
in the spots where it still resides, its burrows may be seen in 
plenty, perforating the trunks and branches of the finest and 
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most picturesque trees. But, in point of fact, none of the British 
Woodpeckers are able to cut so deep a tunnel into sound and 
growing wood, and are perforce obliged to choose timber which 
is already dead, and which has begun to decay. 

Sometimes the bird selects a spot where a branch has been 
blown down, leaving a hollow in which the rain has lodged and 
eaten its way deeply into the stem. In such places the wood is 
so soft that it can be broken away with the fingers, or scraped 
out with a stick ; and in many a noble tree, which seems to the 
eye to be perfectly sound, the very heart-wood is being slowly 
dissolved by tlie action of water, which has gained access through 
sonie^ unsuspected hole. Water, when thus admitted to the 
interior of a tree, fills its centre with decay ; and if a perforation 
be made through the trunk, so as to let out the contained fluid, 
gallon after gallon of dark brown water will gush forth, mixed 
with fragments of decayed wood, and betray, by its volume and 
consistency, the extent of the damage which it has occasioned. 

Oftentimes a large fungus will start from a tree, and in some 
mysterious manner will sap the life-power of the spot on which 
it grows. When the fungus falls in the autumn, it leaves 
scarcely a trace of its presence, the tree being apparently as 
healthy as before the advent of the parasite. But the whole 
character of the wood has been changed by the strange power of 
the fungus, being soft and cork-like to the touch. Although the 
eye of man cannot readily perceive the injury, the instinct of 
the Woodpecker soon leads the bird to the spot, and it is in this 
dead, soft, and spongy wood that the burrow is made. Mr. 
Waterton, who, I believe, was the first to point out this fact, has 
shown me many examples of the fungus and its ravages among 
the trees, several fine ash-trees and sycamores having been 
reduced to mere stumps by the silent operation of the vegetable 
parasite. 

It is, by the way, a rather remarkable fact, that a tree which 
has been penetrated by water, can be relieved of its burden by 
the hand of man. An auger, or long-shanked centre-bit, judi- 
ciously inserted, will draw off the water, and if the aperture 
through which it gained admission be carefully trimmed and 
covered, so as to prevent any further lodgment of moisture, the 
bark will roll over the orifice, and soon obliterate it The same 
process of self-repair will heal the smaller aperture made by the 
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auger. Sometimes, when a semi-burrowing bird, such as the 
titmouse, enters a hollow thus formed, and builds its nest therein, 
the bark grows over tlie entrance, and so buries the nest in the 
hollow of the tree. Sawyers not unfrequently find various 
objects in the trunks of trees, which have been embedded by the 
curative powers of the tree. 

Should, however, a fungus show itself, the tree is doomed. 
Perhaps the parasite may fall in the autumn, and the tree may 
show no symptoms of decay; but at the first tempest that it 
may have to encounter, the trunk snaps off at the spot w'here 
tlie fungus has been, and the extent of the injury is at once 
disclosed. As long as any portion of that tree retains life, it 
will continue to throw out these destructive fungi, and even 
w hen a mere stump is left in the ground, the fungi will push 
themselves out in profusion. 

The pickaxe-like beak of the Woodpecker finds no difficulty 
in making its way through the decayed wood, and thus the bird 
is enabled to excavate its burrow without very much trouble. 
The nest itself can scarcely be called by that name, being 
nothing more than a collection of the smaller chips which have 
fallen to the extremity of the tunnel while the bird was engaged 
in the task of excavating. Tlie burrow of the Woodpecker is as 
unpleasantly odorous as that of the kingfisher. The eggs are 
pure white. 

In the Pritish Museum may be seen samples of the buiTows 
made by this bird, a portion of the tree having been cut off, and 
a section made, so as to show the shape, direction, and interior 
aspect of the hole. The specimens were obtained by Mr. Gould, 
the celebrated ornithologist, and the illustration was drawn from 
them. 

According to Wilson and Audubon, some of the Woodpeckers 
of North America are able to excavate tunnels in the sound and 
still undecayed wood. They do not however select the hard 
wood in preference to that which is decayed, but always give 
the precedence to the latter. Still, they are often obliged to 
bore through several inches of solid wood, in order to reach 
the decayed portion in the centre. 

The burrowing powers of the great Ivory-billed Woodpecker 
are marvellous, its chisel-like beak having been known to chip 
splinters from a mahogany table, and to cut a hole fifteen inches 
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in width through a lath-and-plaster partition. Even the small 
Downy Woodpecker is able to bore its way through solid wood, 
and to make a most ingenious nest, the burrow sloping for some 
six or eight inches, and then being driven perpendicularly down 
the tree. The bird takes care to make the sloping tunnel only 
just large enough to admit the passage of its body ; but the per- 
pendicular hole, in which it resides, is quite large and roomy, so 
as to deserve the name of a chamber. When first made, the hole 
through which the bird enters its nest is as truly circular as if 
cut by a centre-bit; but it loses the sharpness of its outline after 
it has been in use for any length of time. Both the male and 
female Woodpecker work at this task of excavation, labouring 
alternately, relieving each other in regular rotation, and pecking 
continually until the burrow is finished, even though they should 
occupy several days in completing their home. They are so 
intent upon their labour, that they work all day and far into the^ 
evening, hammering away like carpenters at the bench. 

The nest is not unfrequently stormed and seized by an usurper, 
diminutive in size, but unconquerable in spirit. This is the 
common house-wren, which is fond of building in holes and 
crannies, and is by no means particular as to its domicile. Kind- 
hearted persons are in the habit of nailing boxes to poles in 
their gardens for the use of this little bird, which is sure to take 
immediate possession, and to repay them for their benevolence 
by ridding their plants of noxious insects. Empty cocoa-nuts, 
gourds, earthen pots, and similar objects, are eagerly appropriated 
by the wx’en ; and, in default of better premises, it will build in 
old hats, or in the sleeves of coats that have been hanging undis- 
turbed on their pegs. 

The burrow of the Woodpecker is far too comfortable a dwelling 
to be neglected by the wren, who allows the Woodpecker to pro- 
ceed with its labours until he thinks that the hole is large enough 
for his purpose, and then assaults the unfortunate burrowers, 
driving them off to seek another and a less disturbed locality. 
In one case, a pair of Woodpeckers began to make their tunnel 
in an apple-tree, and were driven from the spot by the house- 
wren. They then pitched upon a pear-tree, completed their 
burrow, and had laid one egg, when they were again attacked 
by the fiery little bird, and obliged to abandon the locality 
altogether. 
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Safe as the habitation of the Woodpecker may seem, it is in 
America exposed to many and strange dangers. One of the 
perils which environ the burrows of this bird has already been 
mentioned, but a worse remains to be told. The black snake 
espies the parent bijrds as they enter and leave their nest, presses 
its sombre body against the tree, glides slowly up the trunk, and 
enters the apartment of the Woodpecker. Eggs or young are 
equally acceptable to the snake, which, finding itself in a com- 
fortable and sheltered spot, coils itself round and abandons itself 
to repose. The eager schoolboy,” writes Wilson, “ after hazard- 
ing his neck to reach the Woodpecker’s hole, at the triumphant 
moment when he thinks the nestlings his own, and strips his 
arm, launchiug it down into the cavity, and grasping what he 
conceives to be the callow young, starts with horror at the sight 
of a hideous snake, and almost drops from his giddy pinnacle, 
retreating down the tree with terror and precipitation. 

‘‘ Several adventures of this kind have come to my knowledge, 
and one of them that was attended with serious consequences, 
where both snake and boy fell to the ground, and a broken thigh 
and long confinement cured the adventurer completely of his 
ambition for robbing woodpeckers’ nests.” The unlucky bird- 
nester might have saved himself a fall, had he been anything of a 
naturalist. The black snake which is mentioned in the anecdote 
{Coryphodon constrictor) is as liannless as the common snake of 
England, though it is a fierce-looking reptile, and very irascible 
of temper, darting with open mouth at the hand of any one who 
annoys it, and making believe to bite. It is sometimes called 
the racer snake, on account of its swiftness. 

There are many birds which make use of holes in trees for 
the deposition of their eggs, but which seldom, if ever, excavate 
the burrow by their own exertions. One of the best known 
examples of these birds is the Wryneck [Yunx torquilla) or 
Emmet-eater, a pretty though not a gorgeously-decorated crea- 
ture. In Wales it is known by the name of Gwas-y-gog, or 
Cuckoo’s knave, because it is said to follow the cuckoo as a 
servant follows a master. It is a rather elegantly-shaped bird, 
with plumage beautifully mottled with various shades of brown, 
and with a kind of low crest on the head, movable at pleasure. 
This bird selects for its home some hollow in a tree, sometimes 
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taking the deserted burrow of a woodpecker, when it is fortunate 
enough to secure so convenient a residence. Any boles in trees, 
however, are used by the Wryneck ; and it is veiy fond of those 
hollowed places where a branch has been broken away, and the 
interior of the tree has in consequence begun to decay. Tn such 
cavities the bird makes its nest, or rather, lays its eggs, for it is 
quite satisfied with chips of decayed wood for a bed whereon to 
place its numerous white eggs ; and, like all those birds which 
build in burrows, it cares little about an elaborate nest. It 
will, however, take advantage of the nest which has been made 
by some other bird, and has been known to deposit its eggs in 
the deserted habitation of a redstart. 

Though a timid bird, it is never slow in defence of its home 
and its numerous young ; and though its slight beak can 
inflict but very trifling damage upon ordinary foes, it often 
frightens away the novice who has approached its domicile, by 
writhing its neck, darting its head forward, ruffling its crest, and 
hissing like an angry viper. On account of this habit, it is 
known in many parts of England by the popular name of Snake- 
bird. The head and neck of the bird have quite a formidable 
aspect as they thus present themselves at the orifice of the 
burrow, and at a little distance the writhing neck and angry 
hiss give to the creature a very sanguinary character. 

Among the semi-burrowers we may rank the Starlin(} 
(Stumus vnlgaris), as this bird invariably lays its eggs in a 
hollow of some kind. 

Its instinct teaches it to select spots wherein it can be hidden ; 
and the deeper the burrow, and the narrower the entrance, the 
better does the Starling seem to be pleased. In all kinds of 
places the Starling makes its home, and its pale blue eggs may 
be found wherever there is a hole that will contain them. Under 
the eaves of houses the Starling contrives to creep, and finds 
some retired spot where it can sit in security and tend its young. 
Oftentimes when it resides in towns it displays so much inge- 
nuity in concealing the locality of its habitation, that the im- 
patient cry of the young birds affords the first indication of a 
nest., frequently it gets into pigeoh-edtes, and associates quite 
amicably with the rightful inmates. It has a great liking for 
the same domicile as the jackdaw, and there is often a trial of 
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skill between the birds, each trying to gain the disputed 
nesting-place. 

In towers, old trees, and similar places, the jackdaws en- 
deavour to supplant the owls, and the Starlings endeavour to 
extirpate the jackdaws. On the ground under such places may 
be seen whole heaps of sticks, dropped by the jackdaw while 
endeavouring to make its nest, and showing how strangely 
circumscribed are the reasoning powers of lower beings. 

In many things the jackdaw is a wonderfully clever bird, 
displaying such an amount of ingenuity in its actions, that 
its rational capacities are evidently very great. But, however 
clever a bird may be, and however admirably it may adapt its 
actions to surrounding circumstances, it is sure to break down 
suddenly in an unexpected manner, and to fail in the easiest 
part of its task. A jackdaw, for example, will go afield in 
search of sticks, and will spend some time in selecting a branch 
that will serve its purpose. It lifts, and drops, and turns, and 
weighs the branch, displaying great acumen in its task, and 
occupying much time in making a proper selection. When it 
has chosen a suitable branch, it flies away to the spot it has 
chosen for its nest. 

When taking up the branch, the jackdaw mostly carries it by 
the middle, because it can be easily balanced when so held. But 
the bird forgets that a branch held crosswise will not enter a 
small aperture, and accordingly it finds itself checked when 
endeavouring to gain admission to its domicile. It flutters 
about in great dismay, and tries with all its powers to force the 
branch into the hole ; but it never thinks of the simple expe- 
dient of taking the branch by the end, and pushing it length- 
wise through the entrance ; and after it has wearied itself out 
in vain attempts, it drops the branch and goes off for another. 
Beneath the many nesting-places at Walton Hall may be seen 
a wonderful number of sticks which have been thus dropped. 
Mr. Waterton lately drew my attention to a rapidly-accumulating 
pile of dead branches, which had been dropped by a jackdaw 
which was making its nest in a small window in the stable front. 
In this favoured place the birds know that they will not be 
injured, and so they permit their proceedings to be watched 
. without exhibiting any shyness. 

Old towers are very favourite haunts of the Starling, who 
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builds in close proximity to the owl and jackdaw, neither of the 
three appearing to be disturbed by the presence of the others. 
In forest lands the Starling lays its eggs in old trees ; and I have 
frequently looked into a little hole high on the trunk, and seen 
the eggs lying far below, out of the reach of any foe except the 
rat, the weasel, and the British schoolboy, with his fertile inven- 
tion and ready limbs. Starlings which choose such situations are 
strangely indifferent to observation, and are so noisy in all their 
conversation, that they may be heard at a distance of several 
hundred yards. 

One or two other British birds must be mentioned, because 
they lay their eggs in excavations either natural or artificial. 
There is the elegant little Thee Creeper (Gerthia familiaris)^ so 
well known for its delicate form, its slender and slightly-curved 
beak, and the great agility with which it traverses the trunks of 
trees. The nest of this . bird is mostly placed in the hollow of 
some decaying tree, and is of rather more ambitious a character 
than is generally found with birds which lay their eggs in similar 
situations, being formed of moss, grass, and other soft vegetable 
substances, and lined with downy feathers. There are about 
seven or eight eggs, which are small and of a light grey, varie- 
gated with brownish dots. 

The short-bodied, stout-beaked, strong-limbed Nuthatch 
{Sitta Europma) is another example of the semi-burrowers, inas- 
much as it always chooses the hollow of a decaying tree for its 
nursery. The general habits of this curious little bird are very 
well known, and as they bear but very slightly on the prin- 
ciple of nesting, there is no need to mention them in this 
place. 

The cavity which the bird selects is usually one which has 
but a very small entrance ; and it is said that when the orifice 
is too large, the mother bird lessens it by kneading clay into the 
sides. It has already been mentioned that the wryneck defends 
its nest by the simulation of offensive powers, though it is, in 
truth, a very harmless bird, without the means to work an injury 
to an enemy. The Nuthatch defends its home with equal suc- 
cess, but not by the same deception ; for whenever an enemy 
approaches too closely to the nest, out dashes the bird in a state 
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of wild excitement, darts at the intruder, and pecks so fiercely 
with its powerful beak, that it can drive away any ordinary foe. 
The bite which the Nuthatch can inflict is of no trifling force ; 
for the beak is strong enough to crack the shell of any nut, and 
when employed on softer substances, is very apt to leave behind 
it a tangible mark of its powers. 

The nest of the Nuthatch is hardly deserving of the name, for 
it merely consists of a few dried leaves, intermingled witli little 
bits of decaying wood. 

Another of these semi-burrowing birds is the Hoopoe (Upupa 
tpops), one of the handsomest, though not the most brilliant, of 
English birds. It is now very rare in this country, and, from all 
appearances, is unlikely to become plentiful. 

The Hoopoe makes its nest in some decaying tree, and often 
prepares the hollow for its nest, though without intending to do 
so. The food of the bird consists chiefly of insects, in various 
stages of existence, most of which are dug by the long bill from 
the decayed wood wherein they burrow. The larviB of many 
beetles exist in such localities, and as they are mostly fat and 
plump, they afford abundant nourishment to their destroyer. 
In dislodging these larvse from their strongholds, the Hoopoe not 
only enlarges the hollow, but flings a quantity of small chips of 
the spongy w^ood to the bottom of the cavity. The nest is made 
of grass, feathers, and similar materials, and in many cases is 
placed upon the layer of dried fragments. 

The cavity in which the Hoopoe makes its nest is notable for 
a most horrible stench, which, in countries where the bird is 
plentiful, has become proverbial. The odour which emanates 
from the kingfisher is most unsavoury, but it does not possess 
the pungent offensiveness which distinguishes that of the Hoopoe. 
The food of the Hoopoe was long considered to be the cause of 
this unpleasant peculiarity ; but as the bird lives entirely on 
insects, it is <^vi(*t that some other cause must be sought. 
This is found in fi'tain glands near the tail, which secrete a 
substance that cerSinly must be useful to the bird in some 
mysterious way, just as the odorous secretion of the musk-deer 
must be beneficial to the animal ; but it possesses a singularly 
offensive smell, and renders the nest unendurable to human 
nostrils. 
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One or two of the Titmice are in the habit of making their 
nests in similar situations. The Cole Tit (Parus ater) will 
always take advantage of hollow places, though it is perfectly 
capable of building a nest among the dense underwood, and its 
habitation may be mostly found in such localities. Young fir 
plantations are favourite resorts of this bird, wliicli finds a con- 
genial resting-place among the low, horizontal branches. 

In Mudie's Feathered Tribes of the British Islands,” there is 
a brief and valuable summary of the bird-attracting powers of 
the fir in its different stages of development. In a fir planta- 
tion, which is neither so low as to partake of the mushroom 
growth of pines (especially Pinus sylvestris) upon too rich soils, 
nor too inland and upland, there is a succession of birds. Linnets 
and other brake-birds come to them as long as they are mere 
bushes ; but the note of the cuckoo is not heard in them. After 
a while the Cole Tit becomes one of their most plentiful inhabi- 
tants ; and by that time the cuckoo perches and sings on the 
margin. A few years longer, and the ringdove moans in the tops 
of the trees, which have then begun to open towards the surface 
of the ground, and the covers for the brake-birds, and resting- 
places for all birds that build hideling and near the earth, are 
gone. The cuckoo is then heard less frequently, unless there are 
coppices of deciduous trees, or young pines come up in succession, 
in the vicinity. If the trees form a belt between rich grounds, 
the magpie, though he loves the ' home ’ trees better, will some- 
times come, a little after the woodpigcon ; and if the plantation 
is deep and secluded, the jay will, perhaps, come a little earlier. 
To all these succeeds the rook, which nestles in the mature 
trees, with the long boles clear of branches, and he quits them 
not until they are cut down or perish in the lapse of time.” 

In my note-book there is a sketch of a curious habitation 
occupied by a Cole Tit. One of the lafge tr^ at Walton Hall 
Imd been infested by the fungus, which liaAlrcady been men- 
tioned, and had broken asunder some eiglBln or twenty feet 
f|Dm the ground. Several spots where the^Kungi had softened 
the wood were excavated by Mr. Watertol^ in order to toake 
nesting-places for various birds. In such spots the owls come 
and breed, and so do the jackdaws, starlings, and other birds. 
To one of these cavities Mr. Waterton fitted a door, composed of 
bark, and in the upper part of the door, he cut a little circular 
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hole. The Cole Tit soon found out the hollow, and discovering 
that the cavity would make a good dwelling-place, and that the 
hole afforded an easy mode of entrance and egress, she proceeded 
to make her nest therein. When I saw the tree, the Cole Tit 
had not begun to build, but the pieces of the old nest were there, 
and could easily be seen by opening the door. 



ANOTliER example of birds that make their nests within the 
hollow of trees is the strangely-formed Toucan {Rampliastos 
Ariel), 

* There are many species of Toucan, all of which are easily 
recognisable on account of the colours of the beak, for in all 
these birds the enormous bill is decorated with strangely brilliant 
tints. In one species the beak is rich orange and black, in 
another it is scarlet and yellow, and in another it is green and 
red; and in all it is of enormous dimensions when compared 
with the body, and is of great strength, though very light. 
Indeed, it is but a mere shell of homy substance, in some places 
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not thicker than writing paper, and coloured by means of certain 
membranes in the interior, which shine through the semi-trans- 
parent horn. 

It has long been known that the Toucan nested in hollow 
trees, and that it preferred those cavities which could only be 
entered by a small aperture, the reason for this predilection 
being rather absurd. It was supposed that the young of tlie 
Toucan were liable to the attacks of monkeys and large birds of 
prey, and that whenever the parent bird was alarmed, all she 
had to do was to poke her beak out of the aperture. The 
assailant, on seeing such a huge bill, fancied that an animal of 
corresponding size must be behind it, and therefore lied from so 
doughty a foe. One writer puts this idea in a very quaint 
manner. The monkeys, he says, are very noisome to young 
birds, and try to pull the unfledged Toucans out of their nests. 
But the mother bird, when she sees a monkey approaching, so 
settles herself in her nest as to put her bill out at the hole, and 
gives the monkeys such a welcome therewith, that they presently 
pack away, and glad they escape so.'' 

According to some writers, the Toucan makes the burrow 
for itself, using the huge beak as the tool wherewith it excavates 
its work. I very much doubt, however, whether the bird has 
the power of doing so, and think that, at the most, it only adapts 
and slightly alters the interior of the hollow, in order to suit its 
own purposes. 

The Toucan is always a tree-loving bird, and does not wander 
from the forests. It is a native of South America, and may 
generally be seen perched on the topmost boughs of the lofty 
mora-trcc, far beyond the reach of the shot-gun, and requiring 
a single bullet, or the Indian's tiny poisoned arrow, to bring it 
from its lofty elevation. It flies only by jerks, takes no long 
aerial journeys, and its body always seems overweighted by the 
enormous beak, which makes the head bow downwards as the 
bird passes through the air. 

Perhaps the Swift (Cj/jmlus aptis) may take rank among the 
semi-burrowing birds. 

It always lays its long white eggs and makes its simple nest 
in holes, and in some cases is able to form the tunnel in which 
it breeds. When it takes up its habitation far from human 
abodes, it contents itself with crevices in rocks, hollow trees, and 
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similar localities. But, when it resides near the habitations of 
man, it attaches itself to him like the swallow and the martin. 
Slates and tiles have, however, driven the Swift away from many 
a spot wherein it was once plentiful, for it loves to penetrate 
into thatch and therein to rear its hungry brood. 

I can well remember the gradual ejection of the Swifts from a 
country town, on account of architectural improvements. For- 
merly, when all the less pretending houses were covered with 
thatch, the Swifts had their nests in every roof, and the Jacky 
Screamers,’' as the peasants called the birds, used to hunt for 
flies in the streets, and boldly carry their prey to their young. 
The houses were so low that a man could touch the eaves merely 
by standing on a chair, and the habits of the birds were easily 
watched. Their nests were frecpiently robbed, but the birds 
seemed to care little for their bereavement, and when the eggs 
wxre removed, would quietly lay another couple or so. I seldom 
found more than three eggs in a nest. 

By watching the Swift enter the tunnel leading to its nest, the 
object of the oddly-formed feet is clearly ascertained. The legs 
are very short but strongly made, and the toes are all furnished 
with strong curved claws, and directed forward, so that the bird is 
unable to clasp a branch with its feet. This structure enables 
it to scramble through its tunnel with great rapidity, and it is 
most interesting to see the Swift wdieel round in the air with 
a piercing cry, answered by a little complacent chirrup from 
its mate within the nest, then dart into the hole as if shot 
from a bow, closing its wings as it enters the tunnel, and then 
scramble away with a quick and certain gait that never fails 
to excite admiration. 

The nest itself is a very simple affair. Any soft material 
seems to suit the Swift, which brings hay, flakes of wool, bits of 
rag, feathers, paper, string, and many other substances into the 
burrow. With these materials it makes a tolerably compact 
nest, which is generally to be found at a distance of eighteen 
inches or two feet from the entrance of the burrow. The holes 
which have been made by rats are mostly used for this pur*^ 
pose, but if the bird cannot find a hollow already existing, it is 
quite capable of forming one for itself, and by dint of pulling 
out the straws in some weak spot, and pushing aside those 
which it cannot extract, it soon makes a burrow large enough 
for its purpose. 
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Tho Reptiles and their hibernation — The Land Tortoise and its winter 
dwelling— The Crocodiles— Snakes — ^Thc Yellow Snake of Jamaica— Its 
general habits — Its burrowing powers discovered — Presumed method of 
removing the earth. 

The Eeptiles are, as a body, not remarkable for tlie burrows 
which they make. 

Many of them bore their way into the ground, pass a few 
months in a state of torpidity, and then pusli their way out 
again. Put the hole which they make in the earth is scarcely 
to be called a home, inasmuch as the inhabitant merely enters it 
as a convenient place wherein it may become torpid, and abandons 
it as soon as the ordinary functions of the system are restored by 
the warmth of the succeeding year. 

The common Land Tortoise, for example {Testudo Grccca), is in 
the habit of slowly digging a burrow with almost painful deli- 
beration, and then concealing itself below the surface of the 
earth during the cold months of winter. Many Tortoises which 
have lived in this country have been noticed to perform this act, 
and I have lately seen a very good example of a burrow which 
had been sunk amid some strawbeiTy plants, and from which 
the inmate had just emerged. 

Many other reptiles follow a similar course of action. The 
crocodiles, for example, burrow themselves deeply in the mud, 
and have more than once caused much alarm by awakening out 
of their hibernation, and protruding their unw^elcome snouts 
from the mud close to the feet of the astonished spectator. 

Snakes are accustomed, in like manner, to conceal themselves 
during the period of their hibernation, resorting to hollow trees, 
holes in the ground, and similar localities. Labourers while 
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engaged in digging, especially in breaking down banks, frequently 
unearth a goodly assemblage of snakes, all coiled up in an 
unsuspected cavity, which they must have entered through the 
deserted burrow of a mouse or some other little animal. But 
tliat a snake should be able to form its own burrow is a feature 
so remarkable in herpetology, that a single accredited example 
must not be i)assed without notice. 

In his very interesting work on the natural history of Jamaica, 
Mr. Gosse gives a curious account of a burrow made by the 
Yellow Snake {Chllabothrus viornahcs). This snake is very 
plentiful in Jamaica, and is perfectly harmless to man, being 
destitute of poison- fangs, and not reaching a size which would 
render it formidable to human beings. Its average length, when 
full-grown, is eight leet. So far, indeed, fi‘om being obnoxious 
to man, it may rank among his best friends, as being a deter- 
mined foe to rats, heeding largcdy upon tliem, and even entering 
houses in search of its prey. Like the weasel, indeed, of our 
own country, which feeds mostly on mice and other destructive 
animals, but occasionally makes a raid upon the fowl-house, the 
Yellow Snake enters the farmyard, and, instead of eating rats as 
it ought to do, proceeds to the hen-roosts, and robs them. No 
less than seven eggs have been found inside a single Yellow 
Snake, and not a single egg was broken. 

There is now (1863) a good specimen in the Reptile-room of 
the Zoological Gardens of London. 

One of these snakes was seen to crawl out of a hole in the 
side of a yam-hill — i.e. a bank of mould prepared for the purpose 
of growing yams — and when the earth was carefully removed, a 
large chamber was discovered in the middle of the hill, nicely 
lined with strips of half-dried plantain leaves, technically called 
trash,” and containing six eggs, all fastened together. Just 
outside the hole was a heap of loose mould, which had evidently 
been thrown out when the excavation was made. 

The Yellow Snake generally makes its home in the deep spaces 
between the spurs of the fig or the buttresses of the cotton-tree, 
and always lines it with “trash;” but that the creature should 
be able to excavate a burrow, and throw out the earth, seems 
almost incredible. How did the snake remove the earth ? As 
the reptile was not seen in the act of excavating, this question 
could not be precisely answered. Mr. Hill, however, to whom 
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the subject was referred, gave as his opinion that the snake 
loosened the earth with its snout, and then worked the loose soil 
out of the hollow by successive contractions of the segments of 
the abdomen, which would thus ‘^deliver’" the soil after the 
manner of the Archimedean screw. 

The eggs which were found in the chamber were removed, and 
from one of them, which was opened, was taken a young snake, 
about seven inches in length. 
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The Land Crabs and their hahits — Tlie Violet Land Crab— Its burrows, its 
combativciioss, and its pedestrian powers — The Figittikc Crab, why so called 
— The Racer Crab of C(*ylon — Its burrows and mode of carrying off the soil — 
The Robber Crab — Its form and general habits — Food of the Robl>cr Crab — A 
soft bed, and well-stocked larder — The CiiELURA, and its ravages among timber 
— The Giubble and its kin. 


The reader will doubtless perceive that among such a multitude 
of mammals and birds, each of which has some habitation, it is 
impossible to give more than a selection of some of the more 
remarkable examples. Although, therefore, there are many other 
burrowing and semi-burrowing vertebrates, we must leave the 
furred, feathered, and scaled tribes, and pass to those which 
occupy a lower place in the animal kingdom. 

Among the Crustacea, there are very many species which form 
burrows, and which conceal themselves under the sand x)r mud. 
As, however, these creatures cannot be said to form their habita- 
tions, and tlio burrows are mostly obliterated by the return of the 
water, they can scarcely be reckoned among those which make 
“ homes without hands.’' Some, however, there are which are as 
fully entitled to he ranked among the true hurrowers, as any crea- 
ture which we have mentioned, digging a regular burrow in the 
earth, residing in their subterranean home, issuing forth to pro- 
cure food, and retiring to it when alarmed. These are the crea- 
tures so widely famous as Land Crabs {Gecarcimts)^ respecting 
which so many wonderful tales are told, some true, some false, 
and many exaggerated. The Land Crabs are found in various 
parts of the world, and are notable for very similar habits. They 
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all burrow in the ground, run witli very great speed, bite with 
marvellous severity, and associate in considerable numbers. As 
a general fact, they are considered as great dainties, and when 
properly prepared, may be ranked among the standing luxuries 
of their country. 




As the Violet Land Crab of Jamaica {Gccarcinus rtmcola), is 
the most familiar of these creatures, we will take it as our first 
example of the burrowing Crustacea. This species, which is 
sometimes called the Black Grab, and sometimes the Toulourou, 
is exceedingly variable in its colouring, sometimes black, some- 
times blue, and sometimes spotted. Whatever may be the 
colour, some tinge of blue is always to be found, so that the 
name of Violet Crab is the most appropriate of the three. 
Wherever the Land Crab makes its home, the ground is filled 
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with its burrows, which are as thickly sown as those of a rabbit 
warren, and within these habitations the crabs remain for the 
greater part of the day, coming out at night to feed, but being 
always ready to scuttle back at the least alarm. 

Should, however, their retreat be- intercepted, they are as ready 
to fight as to run, and have a curious habit of seizing the foe 
with one of the large claws, and then shaking off the limb at its 
junction with the body. As the muscles of the claw retain their 
tension for some little time after the connexion with the body 
has been severed, the enemy feels as much pain as if the crab 
were still living ; and in the momentary confusion caused by 
the bite, the crab takes the opportunity to conceal itself in some 
crevice. As is the case with all crustaceans, it suffers but a 
temporary loss, a new limb soon sprouting out, and taking llie 
place of the discarded ntcinber. 

Although these warrens are seldom less than a mile from the sea, 
and are often made at a distance of two or even three miles, the 
Land Crabs ai-e obliged to travel to the shore for the purpose of 
depositing their eggs, which arc attached to the lower surface of 
the abdomen, and are washed off by the surf. Large numbers of 
tlie crabs may be seen upon their journey, which they prose- 
cute so eagerly that they suffer no opposition to deter them from 
their purpose. This custom has probably given rise to the 
greatly exaggerated tales that have been narrated respecting 
these crabs, and their custom of scaling perpendicular walls 
rather than turn aside from the direct line of their route. 

Twice in the year the Land Crabs become very fat and heavy 
and are then in the best condition for the table, their flesh beincr 
l)eculiarly rich and loaded with fat. one seems to be tired 
of the Land Crab, and new comers are apt to indulge in the 
novel dainty to such an extent that tlieir internal economy is 
sadly deranged for some little time after the banquet. 

About the month of August, the Land Crab is obliged to 
cast its shell, and for that purpose retires to tlie burrow, which 
has been well stocked with grass, leaves, and similar materials. 
It then closes the entrance, and remains hidden until it has 
thrown off its old shell, and indued its new suit, which is then 
very soft, being little but a membranous skin, traversed by mul- 
titudinous vessels. At this time the crab is thouglit to be in 
the best condition for the table. Calcareous matter is rapidly 
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deposited upon the membrane, and in process of time the new 
shell becomes even harder and stronger* than that which has been 
rejected, 

Many species of Land Crab are known, some of which possess 
rather curious habits. The Fighting ^Ckab {Gelasimus lellator)y 
4a a good example of them. This species possesses one very 
large and one very little claw, so that it looks as if a small man 
were gifted with one arm of Hercules and the other of Tom 
Thumb. As it runs along, with the wonderful speed which 
belongs to all its kin, it holds the large claw in the air, and nods 
it continually, as beckoning to its pursuer. While so engaged 
it has so absurd an aspect that it has earned the generic title 
of Gelasimus, i,e. laughable. As maybe conjectured from its 
popular name, it is a very combative species, holding its fighting 
claw across his body, just as an accomplished boxer hoftls his 
«arm, and biting with equal quickness and force. It is also a 
burro wer, and lives in pairs, the female being within, and the 
male remaining on guard at the mouth of the hole, his great 
fighting claw across the entrance. 

Another Land Crab, which has earned the generic title of 
Ocypode, or Swift-footed, and is popularly called the Eager, 
from its astonishing speed, is a native of Ceylon, where it exists 
in such numbers ISirft it becomes a terrible nuisance to the resi- 
dents. Having no respect for the improvements of civilization, 
this crab persists in burrowing into the sandy roads, and is so 
industrious .at its excavations, that a staff of labourers is con- 
stantly employed in filling up the burrows which these crabs 
have made. Were not this pSfeaution taken, there would be 
rhmj aeddents to horsemen. 

The mode of excavation employed by this creatutire is rather 
peculiar. It burrows in the dry soil, making deep excavations, 
bringing up literally armfuls of sand, which, with a spring in the 
air, and employing its other limbs, it jerks far from its burrows, 
distributing it in a circle to the distance of many feet " 

There is a very remarkable burrowing crust^eaiv called the 
Bobber Crab (Birgzts latro). Tins creature is of a strange, wefrd- 
like shape^ difficult to explain, but easily^to.be cojuprehended 
by reference to the illustration. The reader can; however, fqmi 
notion of its general form, by removingLa cop^on hcl^it 
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crab from its residence, and laying it flat before him. The 
Eobber Crab, however, does not live in a shell, and its abdom^ 
is consequently defended by hard plates, instead of being soft and 
unprotected like that of the hermit crab, to which it is closely 
allied. 

The Eobber Crab inhabits the islands of the Indian ocean, and 
is one of those Crustacea which are able to exist for a long time 
without visiting the Avater, the gills being kept moist by means 
of a reservoir on each side of the cephalothorax, in which the 
organs of respiration lie. Only once in twenty-four hours does 
•this remarkable crab visit the ocean, and in all probability enters 
the water for the purpose of receiving the supply which preserves 
the giUs in working order. 

It is a quick walker, though not gifted with such marvellous 
speed as that which is the property of the racer and other land 
crabs, and is rather awkward in its gait, impeded probably by 
the enormous claws. While walking, it presents a curious aspect, 
being lifted nearly a foot above the ground on its two central 
pairs of legs, and if it be intercepted in its retreat, it brandishes 
its formidable weapons, clattering them loudly, and always keep- 
ing its face towards the enemy. Some wTiters aver that it is 
capable of climbing up the stems of the palm-trees, in order to 
get at the fruit, but this assertion seems to require very strong 
corroboration before it can be believed. 

The food of the Eobber Crab is of a very peculiar nature, 
consisting chiefly, if not entirely, of the cocoa-nut. * Most of my 
readers haye seen this enormous fruit as it appears when taken 
from the tree, surrounded with a thick massy envelope of fibrous 
substance, which, when stripped from the nut itself, is employed 
for many useful purposes. How the creature is to feed on the 
kernel seems quite a mystery ; and, primd facie, for a crab to 
tract the cocoa-nut from its envelope, to pierce the thick and • 
stubborn shell, and to feed upon the enclosed kernel, seems an 
utterly impossible task. Indeed, had not the feat been watched 
by credible witnesses, no one who was acquainted with the habits 
and powers of the crustacea would have credited such an asser- 
tion. Yet Mr. Darwin, Messrs. Ifyerman and Be^^||^^and other 
observant men, have watched the habits of the creature, and all 
agree in their accounts. 

According to Mr. Darwin, * the crab seizes upon the fallen 
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cocoa-nuts, and with its enormous pincers tears away tlie outer 
covering, reducing it to a mass of ravelled threads. This sub- 
stance is carried by the crabs into their holes, for the purpose of 
forming a bed whereon they can rest when they change their 
shells, and the Malays arc in the habit of robbing the burrows of 
these stored fibres, which are ready jncked for them, and which 
they use as ''junk,” i.e, a rough kind of oakum, which is em- 
ployed for caulking the seams of vessels, making mats, and similar 
purposes. When the crab has freed the nut from the husk, it 
introduces the small end of a claw into one of the little holes 
which are found at one end of the cocoa-nut, and by turning the 
claw backwards and forwards, as if it wore a bradawl, the crab 
contrives to scoop out the soft substance of the nut. 

According to the observations of Mc^ssrs. Tyerman and Bennett, 
the well-known missionaries to the South Seas, the Bobber Crab 
has another method of getting at the cocoa-nut, and displays 
an instinctive knowledge of political economy which is very 
remarkable. 

“These animals live under the cocoa-nut trees, and subsist 
upon the fruit which they find upon the ground. With their 
powerful front claws they tear off the fibrous husk ; afterwards, 
inserting one of the sharp ])oints of the same into a hole at the 
end of the nut, they beat it with violence against a stone until it 
cracks ; the shell is then easily pulled to pieces, and the precious 
fruit within devoured at leisure. Sometimes, by widening the 
liole with one of their round, gimlet claws, or enlarging the 
breach with their forceps, they efiect suificient entrance to enable 
them to scoop out the kernel, without the trouble of breaking 
the unwieldy nut. 

" Tliese crabs burrow in the earth, under the roots of the trees 
that furnish them with provisions — ^prudently storing up in their 
holes large quantities of cocoa-nuts, stripped of their husk, at 
those times wdien the fruits are most abundant, against the recur- 
ring intervals when they are scarce. We are informed that if 
the Jong and delicate antennae of these robust creatures be touched 
with oil, they instantly die. They are not found on any of these 
islands except the small coral ones, of which they are the 
principal occupants. The people here account them delicious 
food.” 

The palm-climbing habits of the Bobber Crab are mentioned 
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by Mr. T. H. Hood, in his ‘‘ Notes of a Cruise in H.M.S. Fmon, 
in the Western Pacific.” In the Samoan group of islands, the 
crab is called Ou-oii,” and is a favourite article of food. While 
the vessel remained off Samoa, Mr. Hood asked about these 
crabs; and though he did not see any of them performing so 
strange a feat, he shows that there are very good grounds for 
believing the possibility of such an action. 

I inquired of them about the habits of the Ou-ou, or great 
cocoa-nut-eating crab, common here, and found the reports pre- 
viously received from the natives corroborated. Mr. Darwin 
mentions that, in the Seychelles and elsewhere, there is a species 
which is in the habit of husking tlie nuts on the ground, and then 
tapping one of the eyes with its great claw, in order to reach the 
kernel. Its congener here ascends the cocoa-trees, and having 
thrown the nuts down, husks them on the ground ; this operation 
performed, again ascends with the nuts, which he throws dowji, 
generally breaking them at the first attempt, but, if not suc- 
cessful, repeating it till the object is attained. 

Before leaving, an old Savage Island man at the mission 
brought in three or four immense Ou-ous, which evinced in their 
efforts to escape, bursting coils of cocoa-nut simiet, a strength 
quite sufficient to husk the toughest cocoa-nut. As to the 
method of obtaining the contents afterwards, every native (both 
Samoans and Niuans) confirms the account mentioned before. 
The Niuans understand their habits best. The old man who 
brought them to-day dug them out of tlie holes in which they 
remain many weeks torpid. Tlie female differs from the male 
in having three flippers, well furnished with strong borers, on 
the right side of the sac.” 

When full grown, this crab is more than two feet in length, 
and, as may be seen by the illustration, is stoutly made in pro- 
portion to its length. The colour of the creature is very pale 
brown, with a decided tinge of yellow. 

Passing by many other species of Crustacea which burrow in 
the earth, or mud, or sand, we come to a very remarkable being, 
which makes its habitation in solid wood. This is the Wood- 
boring Shrimp (Chclura tcrebrans)y one of the sessile-eyed Crus- 
tacea, nearly related to the well-known sand-hopper, which is so 
plentiful on our coasts. 
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Although very small, it is terribly destructive, and does no 
small damage to wooden piles driven into the bed of the sea. It is 
furnished with a peculiar rasping instrument, by means of which 
it is enabled to scrape away the -wood and form a little burrow, 
in which it resides, and which supplies it with nourishment as 
well as witli a residence. The tunnels wliich it makes are mostly 
driven in an oblique direction ; so that when a large number of 
these creatures have been at work upon a piece of timber, the 
effect of their united labours is to loosen a flake of variable 
dimensions. As long as the weather is calm, the loosened flake 
keeps its position ; but no sooner does a tempest arise, than the 
flake is washed away, and a new surface is exposed to the action 
of the Chelura. 

Wlien the Chelura is placed on dry land, it is able to leap 
nearly as well as the sand-hopper, and j)erforms the feat in a 
similar manner. 

This is not the only wood-boring crustacean with which our 
coasts are pestered ; for the G kibble {Limnoria tcrehrans) makes 
deeper tunnels than the preceding creature, though it is not so 
rapidly destructive, owing to the direction of its burrows, which 
are driven straight into the wood, and do not cause it to flake oft‘ 
so quickly as is the case when the Chelura excavates it. Still, it 
works very great harm to the submerged timber, boring to a 
depth of two inches, and nearly always tunnelling in a straight 
line, unless forced to deviate by a nail, a knot, or similar obstacle. 
The Gribble is a very tiny creature, hardly larger than a grain of 
rice, and yet, by dint of swarming numbers, it is able to consume 
the wooden piles on which certain luers and jetties are supported ; 
and in the short space of three years these destructive Crustacea 
have been known to eat away a thick fir plank, and to reduce it 
to a mere honeycomb. Sometimes these two wood-boring shrimps 
attack the same piece of wood, and, in such cases, the mischief 
which they perpetrate is almost incredible, considering their 
small dimensions and the nature of the substance into which 
they bore. The common fresh-water shrimp, so plentiful in our 
brooks and rivulets, is closely allied to the Gribble, and will 
convey a very good idea of its appearance. In some parts of our 
coasts the ravages of these animals are so destructive, that the 
substitution of iron or stone for wood has become a necessity. 
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The Boiuxg Snail of the Bois ties Roches — Opinions as to its method of 
burrowing — Shape of the tunnels — Solitary habits of the Snail — The Piudock, 
its habits and ap])earauce-— Structure of the Shell, and its probable use — 
Method of burrowing — Use of the Piddock and otlier rnarint'. burrowers — Tlio 
balance of Nature preserved— The WooD-BouJili and its habits — The Date 
Shell — Its extraordinary powers of tunnelling — The Razoii Shell — Its locali- 
ties and mode of life— The Flask Shell and the* Watering-Pot Shell — The 
SiiirwouM — Its a])pcaranec when young and adult — Us curious development — 
Its ravages, and tin*, licst method of chocking them — Its value to engineers — 
*The Giant Teredo — Form, dimensions, and structure of the shell — How and 
where discovered. 


Ill fitted as tlie Molluscs seem to be for the task of burrowing, 
there arc several species which are able not only to make their 
way through soft mud, or into the sandy bed of the sea, but to 
bore deep permanent tunnels into stone and wood. Even the 
hard limestone and sound heart-of-oak timber cannot defy these 
indefatigable labourers, and, as the sailor or the dweller on the 
coast knows full well, the rocks and the timber are often found 
reduced to a mere honey-combed or spongy texture by the innu- 
merable burrows of these molluscs. 

There is now before me a piece of very hard calcareous rock, 
in which are bored several deep holes, large enough to admit 
a man's thumb, and remarkably smooth in the interior, the 
extremity being always rounded. Indeed, if a hole were made 
in a large lump of putty by putting the thumb into it and turn- 
ing it until the sides of the hole became smooth, a very good 
imitation of these miniature tunnels would be pi’oduced. This 
fragment of stone was taken from a little wood in Picardy, 
called Le Bois des Eoches, on account of the rocky masses that 
protrude through its soil, and was brought to England by Mr. 
H. J. B. Hancock, who kindly presented it to me. 
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In the winter time, each of these holes is occupied by a speci- 
men of the Helix saxicava, a small snail, closely resembling the 
common banded snail of our hedges {Helix nemomlis), and it is 
thought that the holes are excavated by the snail which inhabits 
them. Mr. Hancock, who has lately re-opened in the columns 
of the Field newspaper a controversy respecting these snails, 
which was initiated in 1839, is of opinion that the snails really 
form the hole, and that they burrow at the average rate of half 
an inch per annum. The late Dean Buckland was of the same 
opinion. Other naturalists, however, think that the holes were 
originally excavated by pholades and other marine molluscs 
when the rocks in question formed part of the ocean bed, and 
^that the snails merely inhabit the ready-formed holes. Mr. 
T*inkerton upholds this opinion, and states that at least three 
other species of helix possess similar habits, the garden and the 
banded snail being among the number. 

I have compared the burrows of the mollusc, which we will 
call the Boring Snail, with those of the pholas and lithodomus, 
* both of whteh will bo presently described, and find that there is 
no resemblance in their forms, the shape and direction of the 
holes being evidently caused by an animal of no great length 
in proportion to its width. In my own specimen, every hole is 
contracted at irregular intervals, forming a succession of rounded 
hollows. If we return to our lump of putty, we may form 
the holes made by the thumb into a very good imitation of those 
in which the Boring Snail lives. After the thumb has been 
pushed into the putty and well twisted round, put in the fore- 
finger as far as the first joint and turn it round so as to make 
a rounded hollow. Push the finger into the hole as far as the 
second joint, and repeat the process. Now introduce the whole 
of the finger, enlarge the extremity of the hole and round it 
carefully, when there wdll be a very correct representation of 
the tunnel formed in the rock. 

Granting that the snail really does form the burrow, we have 
still to discover the mode of working. Mr. Hancock says that 
it must do so by means of an acid secretion proceeding from 
the foot, which corrodes the rock and renders it easy to be 
washed away. If the snail be removed and jdaced on litmus 
paper, the ruddy violet colour 'which at once tinges the paper 
shows that there is acid of some kind, and if the paper be 
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applied to the spot Mdieiice the snail has been taken, the sanu* 
results follow. It is a remarkable fact that although the snail 
leaves the usual slimy marks of its progress when crawling in 
the summer time, no mucus is perceptible on the approach of 
winter. When the cold months come round, the Ikaing Snail 
leaves its food and attaches itself to the rock, remaining in the 
same spot until summer approaches. During this time, the 
portion of rock to which it clings is worked away, and the stone 
around the excavation is impregnated with a greasy matter which 
soon dries up after the admission of the atmosphere. In a letter 
to me, dateil October 1 1th, 180:1, Mr. Hancock remarks that the 
rock at iVlonte Pellegrino in Sicity, which is crystalline and hard 
as marble, is j)erforated by the same snail and in the same man- 
ner. 1 may here nioiition that the stone of the Bois de lioches 
is that of which the column at lioulogne is built, which has 
retained its sharpm^ss of outline after exposure to wind and 
weather for nearly sixty years. It is therefore called 'niarhre 
Napoleon. Mr. Hancock proceeds to say, “ The following are 
a few of the peculiarities which I have not mentioned in my 
letter in the Field : 

1st. There is no instance at Bois de Pochos of a tunnel being 
formed on the horizontal surfa(‘e of a rock, or on the sides facing 
the south and south-east. They are always on the sides facing 
the north or north-east. 

2rid. Tlie snail forms no opiphragni. 

[The “ epiphragin ” is the barrier of hardened mucus with 
which snails mostly close the entrance of their shells. There 
are generally several in each shell.] 

3rd, Though during the snimner it leaves beliiiid it the 
usual slimy mucus track ; in the wint(*r on returning to the 
rocks no track is pcireeptible except the corrosion of the rock 
by fre(pient passage. This would seiun to point to a system 
of secreting organs for tlie acid, separate from that for the 
mucus. 

4th. Contrary to tlie usual habits of burrowing molluscs, who 
generally have a bed of muddy matter between their shells and 
the walls of their dwelling, tlie Helix saxicava keeps his tunnel 
perfectly clean and neat, 

5tli, When the liq[Uor alluded to as forming a fatty aureole 
round the tunnel penetrates into pre-existing clefts in the rock, 

II 
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it provokes the growth of a microscopic lichen, which also grows 
in the tunnels in places after the liquor has evaporated. 

6th, The tunnels of the Helix saxicava are always irregular, 
bearing no relation to the size or shape of the excavators, 
whereas, in otlier excavating molluscs, the shape of the hole 
always bears some relation to its occupant, and also the excava- 
tions are alike for all animals of the same species.” 

There is an opinion that the gastric juice secreted in the 
stomach may be the means tlirough which the tunnelling is con- 
ducted, and that instead of being employed as food within the 
body it is ])oured out upon the stone, so as to dissolve it, the 
softened substance being then removed by the foot. The Boring 
Snails do not congregate together during hibernation, as is the 
well-known custom of the garden species, but are always solitary. 
Sometimes two or even three are found in the same burrow, but 
then they are always at some distance from each other, and form 
supplementary tunnels of their own. In my own specimen there 
is a curious example of this peculiarity, where the snail has con- 
trived to bore completely through the barrier that separates it 
from a neighbouring tunnel, and has made a hole as large as the 
keyhole of an ordinary writing-desk, and nearly of the same 
shape. 


There are many marine boring molluscs, some of which exca- 
vate mud, others stone, and others timber. Of tlie mud-borers I 
have little to say, few of them possessing points worthy of notice. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy of these is the common Gaper 
Shell {Mya arenaria), so called, because one end of the shell 
gapes widely, in order to permit the passage of a long and 
stout tube. In a specimen now before me, the tube is between 
three and four inches in length, and at the base is large enough 
to admit the thumb. As, however, it gradually tapers to the 
extremity, the aperture at the other end is scarcely capable of 
receiving the little finger. The walls of this tube are very thin 
and membranous, and it is more or less retractile, carrying 
within it the siphons through which the mollusc respires and 
takes nourishment. 

The Gaper Shell inhabits -sandy and muddy shores, and to an 
inexperienced eye is quite invisible. The shell itself, together 
with the actual body of the mollusc, is hidden deeply in the 
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mild, seldom less than three inches, and generally eleven or 
twelve inches from its surface. In this position it would be 
unable to respire, were it not for the elongating tube, which pro- 
jects through the mud into the water, and just permits the ex- 
tremities of the siphons to show themselves, surrounded by the 
little radiating tentacles which betray them to the experienced 
sliell-hunter. These tentacles or fringes are never seen in the 
dried specimens, and can only be partially preserved by plunging 
the animal into spirits of wine, glycerine, or other antiseptic 
licpiid. Tlie Gaper Shell is esteemed as an article of food by 
man, beast and bird ; for not only do human beings dig it up 
with tools, cook it, and cat it, but the wolves and the arctic fox 
scratch it out of the mud and eat it raw, and the various sea 
birds peck it out with their beaks, prize the shell open, and 
devour the contents. 

The well-known Limpet is a kind of borer, though the holes 
which it excavates are of very trifling depth, and are probably 
made by the mechanical friction of the shell and foot against the 
rock, without aay intention on the part of the animal. Those 
who have been accustomed to wander along the sea-shore must 
have noticed that the Limpet shells always sink more or less 
into the rocks on which they cling, and that in very old speci- 
mens which are covered with algse and barnacles, the shells are 
often sunk fully half their depth into the solid rock. Grooves, 
too, of various depths may be seen in the same rock, showing the 
slow and tedious track which the Limpets have made over its 
surface, until they finally settled down into some convenient 
situation. 

OiTR next example of the burrowing molluscs is the well-known 
PiiOLAS, popularly called the Ptddock {Photos daciyhis)^ the 
shells of which are extremely plentiful upon our coasts, whether 
empty and thrown upon the beach, or still adhering to the living 
animal and deeply sunken in the rock. Almost in every part of 
our shores the Piddock is to be found wherever there is rock, 
and its dimensions and general appearance vary together with 
the locality. The chalk cliffs, which bound so many miles of 
our coast, are thickly studded with the burrows of the Piddock, 
which takes up its residence as high as the mid- water zone of 
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the coast, and in some places is so plentiful, that the hand can 
scarcely he laid upon the rock without covering one or two of 
the holes. 

The shell itself is extremely fragile, and of a rather soft tex- 
ture, and its outer surface is covered with ridges, that sweep in 
the most graceful curves from the hinge to the edge, and hear 
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some resenihlancc to the projections upon a file. Yet practical 
naturalists have proved that, hy means of these tiny points and 
ridges, the Pholas is able to work its way into the rock ; for not 
only can a similar hole he bored hy using the shell as a bradawl 
is used to pierce wood, hut the creature has actually been watched 
wdiile ill the act of insinuating itself into the chalk rock, a feat 
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wlilch Avas performed by gently turning the shell from right to 
left, and ])eick again. 

The Pholas burrows to a considerable depth, and if a piece of 
tlie rock be detached and broken to pieces by the hainnier, it 
will be seen to be completely riddled with the perforations. 
Chalk-rock is mostly the richest in specimens, but even the hard 
limestone formations are penetrable by tlie fragile shell of the 
Pholas. It has been well remarked, that the size of the Pholas 
and tlie shaipness of its markings vary in inverse ratio to the 
hardness of the rock in which it burrows. From the softest sea- 
bods are taken the largest and most perfect shells, while those 
specimens which are obtained from the hard limestone rocks, 
are comparatively small, and the surfaces are rubbed nearly 
smooth. The very worst examples, however, are those which 
ai'e found in gritty rocks, interspersed with pebbles. The shells 
tliat have burrowed into sucli substances are dwarfed, abraded, 
and often misshapen, and are valueless except to the physio- 
logist. 

We naturally ask ourselves why the Idiolas should bury itself 
in the rocks instead of ])assing its life in the open sea, like 
the generality of bivalves. The creature does not feed upon the 
substances in which it forms its curious tunnel, and to all 
appearfuico would obtain as much food without as within the 
burrow. Oii(‘ obvious answer to this question is, that the 
creature buries itself in the rock for the sake of safety, its shell 
being, as bas already been remarked, of a soft and fragile texture. 
This opinion is further coiTohorated by the fact that one of the 
British species, the Paper l^liolas {Pholas 'pa][)]iram\\ has a pecu- 
liarly thin and delicate shell, so as to earn for it the name by 
which it is popularly known. Yet, although this may be a 
reason, it i^ji not the reason ; for there are many well-known 
shells wdiich are far more fragile than those of the Pholas, yet 
which need no such protection, and instead of concealing them- 
selves ill any way, roam the ocean freely. 

In my own opinion, the burrowing instincts of tliis and many 
other marine creatures of similar habits, are implanted in them 
for other than mere individual purposes. Judging by the effects 
which these animals must have produced upon the line of coast 
throughout a succession of centuries, I cannot but think that 
they are, at all events partially, inlended as instruments which aid 
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in producing those mighty changes that are continually taking 
place over the whole face of the globe. 

We know that although the general proportions of sea and 
land are maintained, a continual change is being worked in their 
relative positions. Even within the memory of man, fields now 
blooming with corn were once covered with the salt water, and 
buildings that were once a mile from the shore are now in hourly 
danger of falling into the sea. And I have very little doubt but 
that the Pliolas plays a very important part in these changes. 
If the reader will examine any of our chalk-bound coasts, and 
will walk from the foot of the existing cliff to the extreme of 
low-water mark, he will see that the Pholas has everywhere left 
the tokens of its industry. Even at the verge of low water, the 
spot whereon he stands was once the base of the cliff which has 
now receded so far from the waves, and continues to recede 
yearly. And as he looks out to sea, and watches the breakers 
fling their white foam over the sunken rocks, and notes the dark 
masses of tangle lifting with the waves, he sees the remains of 
former cliff’s, that have long since crumbled away piecemeal and 
fallen into the sea. 

It is true that the continual dashing of the billows will, in 
time, destroy the hardest rocks, and that even a granite cliff' 
cannot withstand the action of water. But the process of de- 
struction — if we may use such a word — is greatly accelerated by 
the multitudinous holes bored by the Pholas and other burro wers, 
and the rock is rapidly undermined by the joint action of the 
molluscs and the waves. The upper portion of the cliff is thus 
left without support, and when a few heavy rains have loosened 
tlie earth, down comes a mixed mass of rock, soil, and herbage, 
and a fresh face is thus made to the cliff. The loose earth is soon 
washed away by the waves, the submerged portion^of the fallen 
rock is eagerly seized upon by the burrowers, and in process of 
time, the whole mass crumbles away, is broken up by the storms, 
and the fragments are gradually rubbed to atoms by the action of 
the waves. Thus it is that the cliffs recede on one side, while 
the soil advances on another, and so the whole face of the world 
is gradually changed. 

Perhaps the Date Shells are even more powerful as bur- 
rowers than the molluscs which have just been mentioned. One 
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species, the Fork-tailed Date Shell {Litliodmnus caudigcm), is able 
to bore into substances which the pholas cannot penetrate. It is 
tmly a wonderful little shell. Some of the hardest stones and 
stoutest shells are found pierced by hundreds of these curious 
beings, which seem to have one prevailing instinct, namely, to 
bore their way through everything. Onwards, ever onwards, 
seems to be the law of their existence, and most thoroughly do 
they carry it out. They care little for obstacles, and if one of 
their own kind liappens to cross their path, tliey quietly proceed 
with their work, and drive their tunnel completely through the 
body of their companion. 

The precise method employed in excavation is at present un- 
known, for the shape of the shell, and the exactitude with which it 
fits the burrow, prove that the mollusc does not form its tunnel 
by means of the protuberances on the surface of the shell, and 
no other method of boring has at present been discovered. 

There is another notable burrower among the bivalve marine 
shells, which is remarkable for the deptli to which it bores, and 
the hard nature of the substances tlir^igh which it makes its 
way. Tliis is the shell called Saxicava rvgosa; one of the most 
variable of the molluscs, so variable indeed, that no less than 
fifteen different names have been given to it, each being supposed 
to be a separate species. hTot only species, but even genera have 
been formed from the varieties of this curious shell. It is a flattish 
bivalve, of no very great size, symmetrical in shape when young, 
but oblong when old. 

This creature burrows as rapidly as the species which has 
just been described, and the process by which the feat is accom- 
plished is quite as enigmatical. Several conchologists have ex- 
pressed an opinion that the animal must secrete some liquid 
solvent, which softens the rock, and permits^ the shell to pass. 
But, although it is possible for the boring snail to excavate by such 
means, the Saxicava can hardly do so. For the boring snail is a 
terrestrial species, and would be able to employ a solvent with- 
out interruption ; but as the Saxicava works below the surface 
of the sea, any solvent which it could employ would be either 
washed away, or so diluted by the water that it would have no 
effect upon the stone. 

Still, that the creature must employ some means not yet 
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known to naturalists, is evident from tlie sliape of the hole and 
the comparative hardness of tlie shell and the substances in 
which it is embedded. The shell is of ordinary hardness, while 
the rock in which it is found is often of adamantine density. 
Sometimes it bores into corals, frequently into limestone, and 
often into shells, which it penetrates as deeply as the date shell. 
On every rocky shore which tlie Saxioava inhabits, its burrows 
may be found, no matter what may be the hardness or composition 
of the stone. The clay iron-stone which is found about Harwich, 
and is populaily called cement-stone, is filled with the burrows 
of the Saxicava. Its tunnels are found in the Kentish rag, 
while even the well-known Portland stone, -of which the Ply- 
mouth breakwater is constructed, is often honeycombed by 
the multitudes of these bivalves that inhabit it. Some of the 
enormous stones which were employed in building the break- 
water are now much wasted by the holes made in them by the 
Saxicava. 

As is the case with the burrows of the date shell, those of the 
Saxicava do not run parallel with each other, but are driven into 
the stone at any angle. Jn consequence of this custom, it is not 
of unfrequent occurrence that one of the creatures hits upon the 
burrow of another, and if it docs so, it will not, and in fact 
cannot, alter the direction of its tunnel. Neither is it able to 
* wait until the other shell has burrowed further, but eats its way 
silently and unrelentingly along, cutting through the shell and 
body of its luckless companion, and thus bringing on it a violent 
death, which its rocky home seems especially intended to avert 
The hole is on the average about five or six inches in depth, and 
the animal does not lie free in its burrow, but attaches itself to 
the side by means of a byssus or cable, like that of the mussel, 
save that it is ’smaller, because the strain upon it is not so great 
as when the shell is anchoi'ed in the open sea. This shell has a 
very wide range of locality, and is sometimes found at a very 
great depth, specimens having been procured at a depth of nearly 
900 feet. It attains its largest dimensions in the colder seas. 

Another member of this family [Xy[lophaga dorsalis)y burrows, 
as its name implies, into wood and not into stone. It is a small 
species, and of a very globular form, and never burrows to any 
great depth, an inch being the ordinary length of its’ tunnel. 
The shells of this creature are often found in floating wood, or in 
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tlio sea-covered portions of wooden piles, and it is a notable 
fact that the burrows are always made across the grain of the 
timber in which it lives. 

Those who arc fond of wandering on the sea-shore, will often 
liave experienced tangible proofs of the existence of another bur- 
rowing mollusc, the Kazor Shell (Solen ensii). 

In v^ome parts of our coast it is impossible to walk on the 
mixed rock and sand, wdien the tide has receded, without noticing 
iiiiiumcrablo jets of water, which start from the ground with- 
out any perceptible cause, leap for a foot or so in the air and 
then disappear. On w^atching one of these miniature fountains, 
and looking at the exact spot whence it proceeds, two little 
round holes are generally seen in the sand, so close to each other 
as to resemble a keyhole, and large enough to receive an ordinary 
goosequill. If the finger be placed on the spot, or even if the 
foot descends heavily on the ground, the curious object vanishes 
lar out of the reach of a probing linger. The jets are thrown 
up by the Solen, and the two little holes are the open extremi- 
ties of the siphon, that wonderful instrunient through which the 
creature obtains its nourishment. 

If a Itazor Shell should be required for any ordinary puiqoose, 
such as baiting fishing-hooks, it can easily be procured by push- 
ing into the hole an iron rod turned up at the end, Snd twisting 
the Solen out of its burrow. If, however, a perfect specimen of the 
animal or shell be required for scientific purposes, it can be ob- 
tained by the simple process of dropping a spoonful of salt down 
the liole. The Solen has a strange hatred of salt, and as soon as 
the obnoxious substance is felt, up comes the Eazor Shell in a 
hurry, thrusting itself out of the hole, and enabling the operator 
to seize it before it can again withdraw to its shelter. 

The curious group of molluscs called Gastrochjenidae, deserve 
a passing notice. All the species of this family are burrowers, 
and some of them are capable of making their way through sub- 
stances of considerable hardness. A common British sj^ecies, 
the Flask Shell {Gastrochcena modiolina), is notable for its 
habit of burrowing through various shells, those of the oyster 
being often perforated and fixed to the creature by some natural 
cement. In such cases, the animal constructs a flask-shaped case 
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from any loose materials that are within reach, and has by this 
means earned its specific name of modiolina. 

In two remarkable genera the shell is very small and is 
cemented to the base of a long shelly tube, through which the 
siphon runs. The Clavagella is remarkable for the successive 
frills that decorate the tube ; from three to six of these curious 
appendages being seen in various specimens. These frills are 
formed by the orifice of the siphon when the tube is elongated. It 
‘ is a remarkable fact, that the left valve of the shell is always 
cemented to the side of the burrow, so that the animal possesses 
no locomotive power, and in all cases the shell is very small, and 
sometimes scarcely visible. 

The Watering-pot Shell {As;peTgill'miit)y is well known to 
conchologists. In this creature the shell is exceedingly small, 
and so deeply sunk into the tube that only the umbo of each 
valve is visible. The base of the tube is expanded into a 
rounded and perforated disc, which bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to the “rose” of a watering-pot, and its opposite ex- 
tremity is mostly decorated with frills, from one to eight in 
number. 

The reader will remember that the wood-boring pholas always 
makes its burrow across the grain of the timber which it is com- 
missioned tb destroy. The Shipworm {Teredo navalis), on the 
contrary, always burrows with the grain, and even makes a 
transverse tunnel, unless turned from its course by some ob- 
stacle, such as a nail, or the burrow of another Teredo. 

At first sight, few would perceive that the Shipworm belongs 
to the same class as the oyster and the snail, for it is long, 
slender, and worm-like in shape, from six to eight lines in 
diameter, and nearly a foot in length. One end is rather larger 
than the shaft, if we may use the term, and is furnished with a 
pair of curved and veiy narrow shell-valves, while the other is 
divided into a forked apparatus containing the siphon. The 
colour is greyish-white. 

Such is the aspect of the Shipworm when adult, but in its 
early stages of existence it possesses a totally different form. 
When it first issues from the sheltering mantle of its parent, it 
is a little, round, lively object, covered with cilia, like a very 
minute hedgehog, and, by the continual movement of these 
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appendages, passing rapidly through the water. It does not, 
however, retain this form for more than six and thirty hours, but 
undergoes a further process of development, and is then fur- 
nished with a distinct apparatus for swimming and crawling. 
It also possesses rudimentary eyes, and in that portion of the 
body which may be considered the head, tliere are organs of 
hearing resembling those of certain molluscs. When it has 
passed its full time in this stage of development, it fixes upon 
some favourable locality, and then undergoes its last change, 
which transforms it into the worm-like mollusc with which 
naturalists are so familiar. 



The ravages committed by this creature are almost incredible. 
Wood of every description is devoured by the Shipworm, whose 
tunnels are frequently placed so closely together that the parti- 
tion between them is not thicker than the paper on which this 
account is printed. As the Teredo bores, it lines the tunnel with 
a thin shell of calcareous matter, thus presenting a remarkable 
reseinblance to the habits of the white ant. When the Teredos 
have taken entire possession of a piece of timber, they destroy it 
so completely, that if the shelly lining were removed from the 
wood, and each weighed separately, the mineral substance would 
equal the vegetable in weight. 

The Shipworm has been the cause of numerous wrecks, for it 
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silently and unsiispectedly reduces .the jdankiiigs and timhers 
to such a state of fragility, that wlien struck hy the side of a 
vessel, or even by an ordinary boat, large fragments will be 
broken off. I have now before me two specimens of “worm- 
eaten’' timber, one of which is so honeycombed by this destruc- 
tive mollusc, that a rough grasp of the hand would easily crush 
it. Yet this fragment formed part of a pier on which might have 
dcipendcd a hundred lives, and which was so stealthily sap])ed 
by the submarine miners, that its unsound state was only dis- 
covered by an accident. 

Tlic co))per sheathing, with which the bottoms of ships are 
covered, is ])laced U2)on them for the express purpose of baffling 
the Shipworm, and though so expensive a process, is cheaper 
than permitting the destructive creature to work its own will on 
the vess(d. Jt is possible, however, that an crpially effectual, 
and very much clieaper method of protecting sliij^s and sub- 
merged timber may soon be brought into active operation. 
]Vr. de Quatrefages has discovered that mercurial salts of any 
kind are instantaneously fatal to the Shipworm, and that, by their 
use, not only the existing animals may be killed, but their eggs 
destroyed also. A vessel that has been attacked by these pests 
may be rid of them by throwing a few pounds of corrosive sub- 
limate into the dock where she lies, and it would not be very 
difficult to keep a special dock for the purpose. 

The most effectual method, however, of checking the rav.rges 
of the Sljipworm is, by saturating the timber with cori'osive 
sublimate ; a proc(Ass which is effected by exposing the timber for 
a long period of time, so as to allow the sap to escape, and then 
by forcing a solution of the metallic poison into the minute 
interstices of thfe wood. This is done in a curiously simple 
manner, namely, by laying the logs of timber on the ground, 
introducing a tube into one end, carrying the tube to a height of 
forty or fifty feet, and then connecting it with a tank filled with 
the solution. It is, of course, necessary that the timber should 
be thoroughly seasoned before it is thus treated. M. de Quatre- 
fages suggests that the prepared wood might be sawn into thin 
planks, which could then bo used in the same manner as the 
copper sheathing now in use. 

Another species of the same genus. Teredo corrdformisy is 
remarkable for the locality in which it is found. This curious 
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iiiolliisc l)uiTO\vs into the Imsks of cocoa-nuts, and other thick 
woody fruits which may he found floating in the tropical seas. 
Ill consequence of the locality which it selects for its habitation, 
it cannot proceed in one direction for any great distance, and is 
obliged to make its burrows in a crooked form, which has earned 
for tlie creature the sjiecific title of corniformis, or horn-sha])ed. 
Fossil woods are often found perforated with these burrows. 

Destructive as it may be, the Shipworm will ever be an object 
of interest to Englishmen, inasmuch as its shell-lined burrow 
gave to Sir I. Tlruuel the idea wdiich was afterwards so ellicieritly 
carried out in the Thames Tunnel. And, though from the 
alteration of surrounding ciren instancies, that wonderful monu- 
ment of engineering skill has not been so practically' useful as 
was antici])ated, it has proved of incalculable value as pioneer to 
the nuiuin’ous railway tunnels of this and other countries. 

The largest species of this curious genus is the Giant Tijjrdo 
(Teredo ijvjantea), whiih produces a shell more than five leet in 
length, and three inches in diameter. The substance of the shell 
is of very great strengtli, lieing about half an inch in thickness, 
radiated in structure, and so hard that when the tirst S]K‘cimon 
was brought to England many naturalists took it for a hollow 
stalactite. 

This creature is a burrower into mud, and was discovered in 
a very curious manner. Jn the year 1797, a violent shock of 
earthquake took place in Sumatra, and caused great upheavals of 
(‘.arth and corres])()nding floods of water. When the sea receded 
fi'om one of the bays, certain unknown olgects were seen pro- 
truding from its mudily bed, and were pulled out with tolerable 
ease. They projected about eiglit or ten inches from the mud, 
and as the projecting portions were beset by serpulm, bivalves, 
and other marine parasites, it was evident that they were not 
forced out of the mud by the shock, but had been in that posi- 
tion for a considerable time. All, however, were damaged, one 
or both ends being broken off. Their colour was ^mre white on 
the exterior, and yellowish within. None of them were per- 
fectly straight, and ilie greater number more or less contoited. 
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Among the burrowers belonging to this order may be reckoned 
the well-known Scorpion, of which there are several species, 
resembling each other in their general appearance, their struc- 
ture and their habits. 

Scorpions are found in all the Avarmer portions of the globe, 
and und(u the tropics they may be said to sv/arm. They are, as 
a general rule, intolerant of light, creeping by day into everj^ 
cranny that can shelter them from the unwelcome sunbeams, 
and often causing very great annoyance by this custom. Old tra- 
vellers, who have learned by experience the habits of these crea- 
tures, do not retire to rest before they have carefully examined the 
bed and surrounding furniture, especially taking up the pillow, 
and seeing that no enemy has lodged within the folds of the 
bedding. The left hand is generally employed in lifting the clothes, 
while the right is armed with a boot-jack, or stout shoe, or some 
other convenient weapon, with which the Scorpion may be 
immolated to the just wrath of its discoverer, before it can run 
off and hide itself afresh. Shoes, boots, and gloves are also 
favourite resorts of the Scorpion, which has caused many an in- 
experienced traveller to buy future caution at rather a dear rate. 

Scoi’pions may be found everywhere, under eveiy stone, and 
in every crevice ; and it not unfrequently happens that when a 
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pedestrian is passing over a sandy bank, and happens to break 
aw'ay a portion of it With his feet, a great black scorpion comes 
tumbling down, rolling over and over among the sandy ava- 
lanche, disengaging itself w:^h an angry snap of its claws and a 
savage whisk of its tail, and showing fight as if it expected im- 
mediate attack from .some present enemy. In such cases, the 
Scorpion has been a true burrower, excavating a temporary 
dwelling in the sandy soil, and living therein during the day. 

The burrows of the Scorpion can always be detected by the 
peculiar shape of the entrance, which is of a semilunar form, 
exactly fitting the outline of the animal which digs it. The 
shape of the ap(U’ture is not unlike that of the hole which is cut 
in the seats of wooden stools for the purpose of introducing the 
hand when they are lifted. Wherever the soil is suitable for 
their purpose, the Scorpions take every advantage of it, so that a 
great number of these venomous creatures may be found in a 
comparatively small space of ground. Captain Pasley, R A., tells 
me that, while in India, he has often destroyed, in the si)ace of an 
hour or so, more than forty Scorpions, which had dug their sandy 
burrows in his garden. 

Tlie semilunar shape of the entrance is an infallible indication 
of the inhabitant, and in order to find out whether the Scor- 
pion is at home, a jug full of water is poured into the burrow. 
Scorpions detest water, and when they feel the stream pouring 
upon them, they issue from their holes in high dudgeon, their 
pincers preceding them and snapping wildly at the enemy. A 
fork or spade is then driven under the Scorpion, and its retreat 
being thus cut off, it is easily killed. 

The same officer also meiitioned, that he had repeatedly tried the 
experiment of surrounding the Scorj^ion with a ring of fire, and 
that it had invariably stung itself to death. The fiery circle was 
about fifteen inches in diameter, and composed of smouldering 
ashes. In every instance the Scorpion ran about for some minutes, 
trying to escape, and then deliberately bent its tail over its back, 
inserted the point of its sting beWeen two of the segments of the 
body and speedily died. This experiment was repeated seven or 
eight times, and always with the same results, so that a further 
repetition would have been but a useless cruelty. The heat 
given out by the ashes was very trifling, and not equal to that 
which is caused by the noontide sun, a temperature which the 
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Scorpion certainly does not like, but which it can endure witliout 
suffering much inconvenience. Generally, the Scorpion wip 
dead in a few minutes after the wound was intiicted. 

Many of the true spiders are among the burro wers, and, even 
ill our own country, it is possible to see a sandy bank studded 
with their silk-lined tunnels. 

There is such a bank that skirts a fir-wood near my house, 
the material being tlie loosest possible sandstone, scarcely hard 
enough in any place to resist a pinch between the lingers and 
thumb. About an inch or two above the soil, this sandstone is 
quite (ixcavahid by the spiders, and as the sandy sides of their 
tunnels would lall in were they not supported in some nianiKU’, 
(wery tunnel accordingly is lined by a coating of tough web- 
bing, very strong, very elastic, very porous, and yet not suffering 
one particle of sand to pass through its interstices. From the 
opciiiing of each burrow a web is spread, looking very much like 
a casting net, with a hole through its middle. From this again, 
radiate a number of se])araie threads, which extend to a con- 
siderable distanct' from the entrance. 

At the very bottom of its silken tunnel the living ai’chitect 
lies concealed, its sensitive feet resting on the web, so that it is 
enabled to perceive the approach of the smallest insect that 
crosses the spot which it has so elaborately fortified. It is 
curious to watch the vailous insects that are caught by different 
species of st)iders. Tlic common garden spidei* {Epcira dia- 
devia) enjoys the greatest variety of diet, and the water spider, 
of which we shall see something in a future page, is also ca])able 
of varying iis food to a considerable extent. The Burrowing 
Spiders, however, of which there are several s])ecies, are much 
restricted in their diet, the chieff food that is found in their webs 
consisting of small hecffles and midges. These spiders belong to 
the family Agelenida*. 

One of the best, if not indeed the very best, examples of the 
British buiTOwing Arachnida is the remarkable species, Ati/pu^^ 
Sulzeriy a creature which is so rare as to have received ho 
English name. It is a small species, not half an inch in length, 
but it is a curiously-constructed being ; and were it made on 
a larger scale, would be a reallj’' formidable species. Its jaws 
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are long, sharply pointed, and remarkably stout at their bases — 
sa* stout, indeed, that, but for a remarkable adaptation of struc- 
ture, it would not be p,ble to see anything in front. 

None of these spiders have a separate head, that jjart of the 
body and the thorax being fused together, and forming what is 
called by naturalists a ** cephalothorax,” i,€. a head-thorax. The 
same structure may be observed in the scorpion, and also in the 
common lobster, the shrimp, and other Crustacea. Tlie eyes, as 
in all spiders, are rather close together, and are placed upon the 
upper part of tliis cephalothorax ; but so large are the bases of 
the jaws, that they rise far above the level of the cephalothorax : 
and if the eyes were jjlaced in the ordinary manner would act 
like the “blind” that is hung over the eyes of a bad-tempered 
bull. In order, however, to enable the spider to see objects in 
its front, a sort of little turret rises from the cephalothorax, and 
on its summit are placed the eyes. Naturalists familiarly call 
this projection the watch-tower.” 

This spider inhabits moist situations, anti burrows into the 
banks, the direction of the burrow being at first horizontal and 
then slophig downwards. It is lined with a remarkably com- 
])act silken tube, beautifully white, and about half an inch in 
diameter. The upper part of the tube is rather larger than th(^ 
lower, and projects from the earth, falling forward so as to form 
a hap, which protects the mouth of the burrow. Specimens of 
this remarkable spider have been obtained from several parts of 
England. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, Sibilla Merian pub- 
lished her famous account of the insects of Surinam, wherein 
are several statements that were first received without scruple, 
afterwards doubted, and finally disbelieved. The most important 
of these controverted statements was that in which she men- 
tioned that the gigantic spiders of Surinam caught the humming- 
birds, killed them, and sucked all the juices out of their bodies. 
This statement appeared to be of so wild a character, that natu- 
ralists might well be pardoned for refusing credit to it, especially 
as Madame Merian did not offer herself as an eye-witness, but 
merely related the story on the authority of the natives. 

There is certainly nothing in the comparative sizes of the 
two creatures which would render such a feat impossible, for the 

I 
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spider has a body nearly as large as that of a sparrow^, and its 
expanse of limb is seven or eight inches, wdiile the humming-bird 
is scarcely bigger than the common humble bee of our gardens 
and fields. Sjfill, it did seem so strange that a spider should 
attack a bird, |;hat, failing a credible eye-wdtness, the story was 
not believed. That w^ant, however, has been recently supplied, 
for Mr, H. W. Bates, who spent elevtm years upon the banks of 
the Amazon Eiver, has been an eye-witness to the murderof a small 
bird by a great s])id(n‘, and the question is now finally set at rest. 

In the course of our walk, I chanced to verify a fact re- 
lating to the habit of a large hairy spider, belonging to the genus 
Mygale, in a manner vvortli recording. The species was M. avi- 
cuiaria, or one very closely allied to it; the individual was 
nearly two inches in length of body, but the legs expanded 
seven inches, and the entire body and hair w^ere covered with 
coarse grey and reddish hairs. 1 w’as attracted l)y a movement 
of the monster on a tree-trunk ; it was close beneath a deep 
crevice in the tree, across which was stretched a dense white 
web. The low^er part of the web wtis broken, and two small 
birds, finches, were entangled in the pieces. They WT^re about 
the size of the English siskin, and I judged the tw^o to be male 
and female. One of them w^as quite dead, and the other lay 
under the body of the spider, not quite dead, and was smeared 
with the filthy liquor or saliva exudc'xl by the monster. I drove 
away the spider, and took the birds, but the second one soon 
died. ... I found the circumstance to be quite a novelty to the 
residents hereabout.” 

One of these spiders, kindly presented to me by IVIr. Bates, is now 
before me, and after examining the terrible fangs as they lie folded 
under the head, and the enormous power of the long, clinging 
legs, I believe that a small bird would stand a very poor chance 
of life if once entangled in the fatal clutch. There are several 
species of Mygale, some of wdiicli are great burrow^’crs, making 
holes of considerable depth. One species, Mygale BloiuUi, wdiich 
is easily known by the yellow stripes which »un down its limbs, 
is an admirable buiTOwer, digging tunnels of two feet in depth, 
and rather wide, and lining them with a silken coating, so as to 
prevent the earth from falling in. In the evening, the spider 
may be seen at the mouth of its hole, evidently watching 
surrounding events, but as soon as it perceives an approaching 
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footstep, it pops back into the dark recesses of the tunnel, and 
will not make its appearance for some time afterwards. Others 
live under stones ; and others, again, make their dens in the 
thatclied roofs of houses. The natives do not seem to entertain 
any feelings of abhorrence towards these creatures, which to an 
European mind are so repulsive ; for Mr. Bates once sa^v a group 
of children amusing themselves with a gigantic Mygalej, which 
they had secured by tying a string round its waist, and were 
leading about as if it had been a dog. 

While living, the Mygale sheds its hairs very easily ; and as 
these hairs penetrate the skin and are of a painfully irritant 
character, like those of tlic palmer-worm and otlier Biitish 
caterpillars, the incautious naturalist is apt to buy his experience 
of the Mygale rather dearly. The natives call these creatures 
“ Aranhas carangueijciras,” or Crab-spiders, because they arc so 
strong and so large. 

Several large spiders that live mostly upon the* ground are 
confounded together under the general name of Tarantula. There 
is scarcely a ])art of the world where is not found some great 
Lycosa, or Wolf-spider, that is j)opularly called by the dreaded 
name of Tarantula, and feared lest its bite should produce the 
disease which was once so rife through Europe, and called 
Tarantismus. These are all more or less burrowers, and line 
their tunnels with a silken coating, so as to prevent the earth 
from falling in upon them. Some of them hunt about after 
preyL while others sit at the entrance of the den and wait for 
the approach of any passing insect, which they may seize and 
devour at their leisure in the safe retreat of the neighbouring 
burrow. In this tunnel their young are hatch(‘.d, and, as soon 
as they can struggle themselves fiee from the egg, they clamber 
upon their mother’s back, and there cling in heavy clusters, 
often hiding her shape by their numbers. 

One species of spider that goes by the name of Tarantula is 
resident in Siberia, and hides in holes in the ground. The 
peasantry are greatly afraid of it, fancying that it will bite them, 
and that its bite will cause great injury. For their terrors there 
are really some grounds, inasmuch as the spider is a savage kind 
of creature ; and if a knife be pushed into its den, it will rush 
out in a fury, and try to bite the blade. In all probability, how- 
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ever, it is not very venomous, for it is actually eaten by sheep as 
they graze. 

Of all the burrowing spiders, however, none is so admirable 
an excavatdr as the Trap-door Spider of Jamaica, and none 
displays so'^much ingenuity in the arrangement of its burrow. 
Specimens of both tlie tunnel and the spider are now before me, 
and it is im])ossi])le to inspect them without admiration. When 
removed from tlie earth which surrounded it, the silken tube is 
seen to be double, the outer portion being thick, deeply stained 
of a ruddy brown, and separated into a great number of flakes, 
lying loosely upon each other. This outer covering is so thick, 
harsli, and crumpled, that it looks more like the rough bark of a 
trtie tlian a spider’s web, and its true natiire would hardly be 
rcicognised even by the touch. The exterior of a common wasp’s 
nest bears some resemblance to this part of the tube. Beneath 
this covering is an inner layer of a very different character. 
This is uniformly smooth to the eye, and of a silken softness to 
the touch. It is but slightly adherent in places to the outer 
tube, and can be separated without ^any difficulty and without 
injuring the one or the other. ^ . 

The texture of the interior surface i& quite unlike that of the 
inner or outer tube, being nearly white and of a smoothness and 
consistency much resembling the rough and unsized paper on 
which continental books are usually, printed. It is curiously 
stiff also, and is sO^formed that no one who saw it for the first 
time would be likely to guess at its real character. The micro- 
scope, however, reveals its true character at once. If the interior 
of the tube be submitted to a moderaiery low power, say from 
thirty to forty diameters, curious sight is presented to the 
observer. The surface looks like very rough felt, covered with 
Uttle prominences, atid composed of threads twisted together 
without the least apparent order. The threads are very coarse, 
in comparison to ordinary spider-web, and seem to be stiff, as if 
CO Wed with size or gum. 

. The entrance of the tube is guarded by tloe “ trap-door,” from 
which the spider takes its name. ..Hiis is a flap of the same 
substance as the tube, circular in shape, so as to fit the orifice 
with perfect accuracy, and attached to the tube by a tolerably 
wide hinge, so that when it closes it does not fall to either side. 
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but comes true and fair upon the opening which it defends. The 
inner suiiace of the trap-door is white and felt-like, and exactly 
resembles the interior of the tube, but its outer surface is 
covered with earth, taken from the soil in which the hole is dug. 
As the trap-door is fiusli with the surface of the ground, it is 
evident that, when it is closed, all traces of the burrow and its 
inhabitant are lost. 

The spider is urged by a curious instinct to make its tunnel 
in some sloping spot, and to keep the liinge uppermost, so that 
when the inhabitant leaves its home, or retreats to the extremity 
of its burrow, the door closes of its own accord, and effectually 
conceals it. New-comers into the country which the Trap-door 
Spider inhabits are often surprised by seeing the ground open,, a 
little lid lifted u]), and a rather formidable spider peer about, as 
if to reconnoitre the position before leaving its fortress. At the 
least movement on the part of Ihe s])ectator, back po2>s the 
spider, like the cuckoo on a clock, clapping its little door alter 
it quite as smartly as the wooden bird, and in most cases suc- 
ceeds in evading the search of the astonished observer, the soil 
being a])parently unbroken, without a trace of the curious little 
door that had been so quickly shut. 

In the British ^luscuni there is one of these tubes, which tells 
a curious story, and shows that the spider which made it had 
chosen cultivated ground for its residence. About three inches 
from the mouth of the tube, there is a tough, leathery flap, the 
object of which is not very ai)parent. A closer examination 
shows that this flap was a disused trap-door, and that the spider 
had lengthened its cell and made a second door at the new 
entrance. This fact proved that the ground had increased in 
thickness since the spider completed its habitation, and that 
the addition to the surface was very rapid, for the spider is not 
remarkable for longevity, and yet, in its short life, three inches of 
soil had covered the entrance of its silken cell. Evidently the 
creature had buiTowed in cultivated soil, most probably in a 
garden, and in process of tilling the ground, a spadeful or two of 
earth had been thrown over the trap-door. Being thus im- 
prisoned, the spider had no other resource but to push its way 
through the earth, lengthen its tube, and make another door 
level with the new surface. 

The spider itself is an odd-looking creature, with rather short. 
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but very powerful legs, and a most formidable pair of fangs. 
These fangs are notable for the fact that their bases are furnished 
with a series of sharply-pointed barbs. This peculiarity has 
given to the spider the generic name of Cteniza, this title being 
derived from a Greek word signifying a comb. The abdomen is 
very large, round, and firm, and from its tip projects the s])in- 
ncrets, by means of which the silken tunnel is made. Altogether, 
it has so crustacean an aspect, that, in common with many other 
species, it is called by the French the Crab-spider. The length 
of the specimen now before me is about an inch and a quarter, 
exclusive of the legs. 

It is nocturnal in its habits, and during the night it leaves its 
burrow and hunts for prey. Insects of various kinds fall victims 
to tliis spider, and at the bottom of its tunnel may be found the 
relics of its feast, often including the remains of tolerably large 
beetles. Tf, when it is within its home, the lid be lifted gently, 
the spider hastens to the entrance, hooks its hind legs to the 
silken lining of the lid, and the fore legs to the side of the tube, 
and resists with all its might. Some writers have averred that 
it employs the curved fangs for this puipose, and that the comb- 
like array of barbs is us(dul in giving it a stronger hold ; but a 
very slight examination of the spider will show that such an 
action would be impossible, and that even if the fangs were 
hitched into the silk, the barbs would have no effect whatever on 
the firmness of the hold. 

Nothing short of actual violence will induce the Trap-door 
Spider to vacate the premises which it so courageously defends. 
It will permit the earth to be excavated around its burrow, and 
the whole nest to bo removed, without deserting its home ; and 
ill this maimer specimens liave been removed and placed in 
positions where their proceedings could be watched. Some few 
months ago, several examples of the Trap-door Spider and its 
nest were to be seen in the reptile-room of the Zoological 
Gardens. Boldly as the spider guards its home, and energetic 
as it is while engaged in defence, it is no sooner removed from 
the burrow than it loses all its activity, remains fixed to the spot 
as if stupified, or, at the best, walks languidly about without 
appearing to have any definite object in view. 

Trap-door Spiders inhabit many parts of the world. In the 
British Museum is a curious specimen of a nest, which is 
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furnisliecl with two doors, one at each end. The door of one end 
is rather loosely and irregularly made, as is, indeed, the whole 
end of the nest ; but, at the other extremity, the door is beauti- 
fully rounded, very smooth, and fitting with astonishing neatness 
into the aperture. This curious specimen was discovered in 
Albania, and presented by W. Wilson Saunders, Esfp 

The gem of the collection, however, for accuracy and finish, 
is one that is the work of an Australian spider, and was found 
at Adelaide. Only the upper jDart of the tube is preserved, so 
as to show the valve which closes it ; but no one wlio really takes 
an interest in natural history can pass this nest without pausing 
in admiration. The workmanship is wonderful, and the hole, 
with its cover, looks as if it had been made in clay, by means of 
the potter’s wheel, so rc'giilar and true are its outlines. The 
hole itself is circular, but tlie door is semi-circular, the hinge 
extending across the middle of the a})ertiire. 

Two points in this door are specially worthy of notice, the 
one being that its edge, as well as that of the aperture, is 
bevelled off inwards, so that the accurate closure of the entrance 
is rendered a matter of absolute certainty. The second point is, 
that the outer surface of the door, together with the surrounding 
earth, is ingeniously covered with little pi‘ojections, so that when 
the door is closed, the line which, on smooth ground, would have 
marked its presence is totally hidden. The shape of the door, 
too, is remarkable. Towards its hinge it is comparatively thin, 
but upon the edge it is very thick, solid, and heavy, so that its 
own weight is siitlicient to keep it firmly closed. The hinge,” 
to which allusion has frecpiently been made, is not a separate 
piece of workmanship, but is a continuation of the silken tube 
which lines the tunnel. An exact imitation of its principle 
may be made by taking th(i cover of a book, and cutting it 
across from the inside, until all its substance except the cloth 
or leather is severed, and then bending the two portions back. 
The cloth or leather will then form a hinge precisely similar to 
that of the Tra])-door Spider, the jiasteboard taking the jdace of 
the earthen door. 
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The burrowing Insects now come before our notice. 

Of these creatures tliere is much store, for, indeed, the greater 
number of insects are wholly or entii-cly burrowers at some 
period of their existence. It frequently happens that the very 
insects which we most admire, which are decorated with the most 
brilliant colours, and which soar on the most ethereal wings, 
have passed the greater portion of their lives as burrowers 
beneath the surface of the earth. 

Take, for example, the well-known Mayfly, or Ephemera, so 
called because its existence was once thought to be comprised 
within the limits of a single day. How delicate are its gauzy 
wings ; how wonderful are the iridescent tints which play over 
their surface with a changeful radiance, like that of the opal or 
the pigeon's neck ; and how marvellous is the muscular power 
which enables the new-born being to disport itself in the air for a 
period which, in comparison with our own lives, is equal to at 
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least forty years ! It never seems to weary. It wavers up and 
down, up and down in the air, together with myriads of its com- 
panions, and for the greater portion of its terrestrial existence is 
an inhabitant of the air; yet its life has not altogether been 
spent in amusing itself, for it has passed an existence of some 
three years or more hidden from human gaze. 

To-day it is a bright denizen of the sunbeams, exulting in its 
beauty, and dancing in very rapture in the air; yesterday, it 
was a denizen of the mud, a slimy, crawling, repulsive creature, 
breathing through the medium of the water, and feeding greedily 
upon any prey that might come within its reach. Yesterday, had 
it been removed from tlie water and laid in the sunbeams, it would 
have died as with poison, and in an hour would have been re- 
duced to a dry and withered semblance of its former self ; to-day, 
were it to be plunged beneath the waters, it would quickly 
perish, and be shortly eaten by its former companions. For it 
is fitted for a higlier position and a purer atmosphere, so that the 
element which but a few hours ago was its very life, has now 
become a present death, and the food in which it so lately 
revelled can no longer be received into tliat ethercalized form. 

So is it with many other insects. Some of our most tender 
and downy-plumed moths, whose exquisitely delicate raiment is 
destroyed l)y a touch, have entered upon their wdnged state while 
in the bowels of the earth, and have made their way through the 
soil without losing a single feather of the myriad plumes with 
wdiich their bodies and wings are covered. Flies, too, whose 
slender bodies and light gauzy wings always excite our wonder, 
that a thing so light should contend with the world, have passed 
the greater part of their lives in some dark hole, where the fresh 
air never entered, and into which the sunbeams never cast a ray. 

AVeue this work to be arranged according to the rigid systems 
of zoological sclioolmen, the list of burrowing insects must have 
been headed by the beetles ; but, as the subject of the book is 
to describe the peculiar dwellings which are needful for the 
^velfare of various animals, a different arrangement is necessary, so 
that a well-built home takes precedence over a well-developed 
animal If we wish to select an order of insects which surpasses 
every other in the variety and excellence of their burrows, we 
turn at once to the Hymenoptera, a large and important group of 
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insects, which includes the wasps, bees, ants, sawflies, ichnoiinioiis, 
and one or two oilier families. The greater number of these 
insects burrow in the ground ; but others are remarkable for 
their wonderful powers of excavating the hardest wood, and of 
forming therein a series of beautifully made cells, for the protec- 
tion of the future ])rood. 

Turn we first to some exotic Ants Avhich inhabit tropical 
America. 


I HAVE felt considerable doubt whether the Sauba, or CousiiiE 
Ant {(Fcodoma cqduflotes), ought to be reckoned among the bur- 
rowers or the builders, inasmuch as it nuikes large excavations 
below the ground, and raises dome-like edifices on its surfiuie. 
As, however, the burrows arc v(uy much larger than the buihl- 
ings, I shall place it with the former class, reserving for the 
corresponding example of the building-insects the Termites, 
whose editices are more important than their burrows. It must 
first be mentioned that, although this species has often been 
described as the Visiting Ant, it is in reality a distinct species, 
as will be seen in the course of a few pages. 

The Saiiba Ant is restricted to tro]>ical America, where it 
exists in such vast lu’ofusion, that it oftentimes takes forcible 
possession of the land, and drives out the human inhabitants 
who have cultivated and planted it. Broad columns of these 
ants may be seen marcliing along, each individual carrying in 
its jaws a ciicular ]uece of leaf, about tJie sixe of a sixpence, 
which is held vertically by one of its edges. In the British 
Museum there is a specimen of a ^auba Ant, with the leaf still 
grasped in its jaws, the ruling passion strong in death. From 
this curious habit the creature is sometimes called the Parasol 
Ant, and many persors have thought that the leaves are carried 
in order to xuotect the insect against the hot sunbeams. The 
real reiison, however, has been discovered by Mr. H. W. Bates, 
who has studied with great care the habits of this remarkable 
insect, and ha^ disentangled its history from many doubts and 
difficulties. 

There are, as is usual with all ants, three distinct ranks 
— namely, the winged, the large-headed, or soldiers, as they are 
popularly called, and the ordinary workers. The large-headed 
individuals are sub-divided into tw^o classes, namely, the smooth- 
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heads and rough-heads, the former wefiring a polished, horny, 
translucent helmet, iind tlie head of the latter being opaque and 
covered with hair. The large-headed ants do no ostensible 
work, all the labour falling to the lot of the workers. These 
creatures make raids upon the trees, always giving the preference 
to cultivated trees, such as the orange and the coffee, and cut 
away the leaves so fast that the growth is stopped, and the entire 
plant sometimes dies. 

Tlie use of the leaves is to thatcli the domes of their curious 
edilices, and to prevent the loose earth from falling in. Some of 
these domes arc of gigantic dimensions, measuring two feet in 
height and foify feet in diameter, the mightiest efforts of man 
a])pearing small and insignificant when the comparative dimen- 
sions of the builders are taken into consideration. Division of 
labour is carried out to a wonderful extent in ‘these buildings, 
for tlie la])ourers which gather and fetch tlie leaves do not i)]ace 
tlicm, but merely tliiig them down on the ground, and leave 
them to a relay of workers, wlio lay them in their proper order. 
As soon as they have been properly arranged, they are covered 
with little globules of earth, and in a very short time they are 
quite hidden by their earthy covering. 

The functions performed by the large-headed ants are not very 
evident. TJiose with smooth fronts seem to do nothing but walk 
about. They do not light like the soldier-termites, nor do they 
appear to exercise any rule over the workers. Moreover, they 
have no sting, and even when assaulted they scarcely ever resent 
the insult. The hairy-headed variety is still more enigmatical 
in its duties. “ If tlie top of a small, fresh hillock, one in which 
tlie thatching process is going on, be taken otf, a broad cylin- 
drical shaft is disclosed, at a depth of about two feet from the 
surface. If this be probed with a stick, which may be done to 
the extent of three or four feet without touching the bottom, a 
small number of colossal fellows will slowly begin to make 
their way up the smooth sides of the mine. Their heads are of 
the same size as the class No. 2, but the front is clothed with 
hairs instead of being polished, and they have in tlie middle of 
the forehead a twin ocellus, or simple eye, of quite different 
structure from the ordinary compound eyes on the sides of the 
head. This frontal eye is totally wanting in the other workers, 
and is not known in any other kind of ant. The apparition of 
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these strange creatures from the enormous depths of the mine 
reminded me, when I first observed them, of the Cyclopes of 
Homeric fable. They were not very pugnacious, as I feared they 
would be, and 1 had no difficulty in securing a few with my 
fingers. I never saw them under any other circumstances than 
those here related, and what their special functions may be I 
cannot divine.'’ 

Tlie subteri*anean galleries which these creatures form are of 
almost incredible extent — so vast, indeed, and so complicated, that 
they have never been fully investigated. A conjecture as to 
their size may be formed from the fact, that when sulphur smoke 
was blown into a nest, one of the outlets was detected at a dis- 
tance of seventy yards. The Sauba has often done considerable 
damage to ]:)roperty, having pierced the embankment of a large 
reservoir, and let out all the water before the damage could be 
detected. 

The winged class is composed of the perfect male and female, 
wliich take their departure from the nest in January and 
February. They are quite unlike the other workers and soldiers, 
being larger and darker, with rounder bodies and a more bee- 
likc asj)ect. The female is a really large insect, measuring more 
than two inches in expanse of wing, and the body being equal in 
size to a hornet ; but the male is much smaller, as is generally 
the custom with the insect race. Of the hosts which pour out 
of the nests, only a few individuals remain after a space of 
twelve hours, the nest having been devoured by birds and other 
insect-eating creatures. Those wliich survive address themselves 
to the founding of new colonics ; and so prolific are these insects, 
that, in spite of the vast destruction wrought among the winged 
individuals, to whom alone the task of reproduction belongs, 
man often has to retire before them, and even his art cannot 
conquer them. 

The Saiiba is one of the very few ants that does not attack 
other creatures. The real Hrivek, or Visiting, or Foraging 
Ant, of which there are several species, belongs to another 
genus, Eciton, which will be described among the building- 
insects. 

Most of the British ants are among the burrowers, hollowing 
out subterranean abodes of great extent, and constructing them 
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upon some intricate plan, the principle of which is not very 
evident. The Dusky Ant {For7mca fusca) generally prefers 
banks with a southern aspect, in which it forms its elaborate 
dwelling. Like many other ants, it is somewhat of a builder 
as well as a miner, and can raise story upon story, as well as 
add them by excavation. This task is achieved by covering the 
former roof Avith a layer of fresh and moist clay, and coiwerting 
it into a floor for the next story. Dry weather has the effect of 
retarding the ants in their labours, because they lind a difficulty 
ill ]>rocuring sufheient moisture wherewith to mix the clay. 

The muscular power and the energy and endurance of tlie ant 
are truly wondiuful ; and if a human being, even if aided by tools, 
could ])erforni such a day’s work as was achieved by a single ant 
without them, he would be a wonder of the world. M. Huber had 
the curiosity and good sense to devote the whole of a rainy day to 
watching the proceedings of a single Dusky Ant. The insect 
began by scooping out a groove in the (‘arth, about a quarter of an 
inch in depth, kneading the earth, which it removed into little 
pellets, and jflacingthem on each side of the groove, so as to form 
a kind of wall. The interior of the groove was beautifully smooth 
nnd regular, and when completed it looked very like a railway 
cutting, and pcirforrned a similar office. After completing this 
task, it looked about and found that there was another opening 
in the nest to Avhich a road must be made, and straightway set 
to Avork upon a second sunken ]>ath of a similar character, 
])arallcl lo the first, and being separated from it merely by a wall 
of a third of an inch in height. 

Compare the size of an ant with tliat of a man, and then see how 
vast are the poAvers of so small a creature. Taking all the calcu- 
lations in round numbers, and A^ery much to the flisadvantage of 
the ant, Ave find that a single man, Avho Avould have achieved 
a similar work in a single day, must have acted as folloAvs : — 

He must have excavated tAvo parallel trenches, each of seventy- 
two feet in length and four feet six inches in depth ; he must 
have made bricks from the clay he dug out, and with tliem built 
a Avail along each side of the trenches, from two to three feet in 
height and fourteen or fifteen inches in thickness ; and lastly, 
lie must have gone over the whole of his Avork again, and 
smoothed the interior until it Avas exactly true, straight, and 
level. All this work must also have been done Avithout the least 
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assistance, and the ground must be supposed to be filled with 
huge boulders, and covered with tree trunks, broken logs, and 
other impediments. 

Tlie most admirable subterranean architecture is perhaps that 
of the BiioWN Ant {Formica hrunnea), a species which is not 
very commonly known in this country, and is probably confined 
to certain localities. Its liabitation and tlie mode of its con- 
struction have been carefully noted by M. Huber. 

This ant works mostly at night, and during light, misty rain, 
the sunbeams being obnoxious, and heavy showers causing much 
inconvenience. The nest is a most complicated structure, com- 
posed of a series of stories, often reaching thirty or forty in 
number, and generally being built in a sloping direction. These 
stories are not composed of regular cells, like those of the bee, 
Avasp, and hornet, but of chambers and galleries of very irregular 
form and dimensions, beautifully smoothed in the interior, 
and about one-fifth of an inch in height. The walls are about 
the twenty-fourth of an inch in thickness. The object of so 
many stories is to be able to regulate the heat and moisture of 
their establishments. If, for examjde, the sun is not very 
powerful, and the instinct of the little insects tells them that 
move heat is required in order to hatch the pupae which are 
undergoing their metamorphosis, they take up the white burdens 
and carry them into the upx)cr chambers, where the heat is 
greater than below. 

Again, if there should bo a heavy rain, which floods all the 
lower stories, nothing is easier for the inhalntants than to remove 
themselves and brood into the up])er sets of chambers, where they 
will be secure from the inundation. On those days when the 
sun is peculiarly hot, the ants secure a more equable tempera- 
ture, by removing the young brood to the central flats, if they can 
be so called, while they themselves can obtain the needful 
moisture from the lower parts of the nest, to which the sunbeams 
cannot penetrate. Were it not for this provision which they 
instinctively make, all building operations would be stopped 
during a drought, whereas, by descending to the cellars or crypts 
of the mansion, the ants can obtain sufficient clay for ordinary 
work. 

In order to watch the ants closer, Huber constructed a kind 
of vivarium in which they could work, and supplied them with 
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oartli, sand, and other necessaries. As, in this artificial state of 
existence, the insects could not procure moisture from the depths 
of the earth, moisture from other sources was necessary. When- 
cYor the insects had ceased to 'work, they could almost always he 
induced to renew their labours by dipping a stiff brush in 
water, and striking the hand upon it in such a manner that the 
water descended like very fine rain upon the earth. As soon as 
the formerly (piiesccnt ants felt the grateful shower, they 
ri'gaincd their activity, ran about with renewed energy, and set 
to work upon the soil, moulding it into little pellets, and testing 
each tiny ball with their antennae before they applied it to tlie 
pur])oses for which it was made. 

While some of the ants were engaged in this task, which must 
be considered analogous to brickmaking as practised by nmnkind, 
others were scooping out shallow hollows in the clay floor, the little 
ridges that were left standing being the foundation of the new 
walls. On those were dabbed the earthen pellets, and adjusted 
by means of the mandiljles or by pressure of the fore feet, thus 
receiving compactness and uniformity. The most ditficult part of 
such a task is the formation of the coiling, but the ants do not 
appear to be at all embarrassed by so formidable an undertaking, 
but can lay ceilings of two inches in diameter with perfect 
certainty. Thci method of constructing the ceiling is by mould- 
ing the clay pellets into each angle of the chamber and also to 
the top of the pillars. As fast as one row of pellets becomes dry, 
a second is added; and the insects peiform this delicate duty witli 
such accuracy, that although so many centres are employed, tlie 
parts always coincide in the proper spots. The p(‘culiar knead- 
ing and biting to which the clay pellets are subjected makes 
them exceedingly tenacious, so that they adhere strongly on the 
slightest contact. 

When once these walls are completed, tliey are of very great 
strength, and are only the more consolidated by rain and heat. 
Ilefore their completion, however, they do not appear to endure 
the extreme either of heat or moisture, and are taken to pieces 
by the little architects if a drought should check the supply of 
that moisture, without wdiich the work cannot be properly 
compacted. 

Mr. Eennie, who followed up the observations of Huber, 
makes the following remarks on the nest of the ant : — “ On 
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digging cautiously into a natural ant-hill, established upon the 
edge of a garden walk, we were enabled to obtain a pretty com- 
plete view of the interior structure. There were two stories, 
composed of large chambers, irregularly oval, communicating 
with each other by arched galleries, the walls of all which were 
as smooth as if they had been pa.ssed over by a plasterer’s trowel. 








ffr ■ 




The floors of the chambers, we remarked, were by no means 
either horizontal or level, but all more or less sloped, and 
exhibiting in each chamber at least two slight depressions of an 
irregular shape. We left the under story of this nest untouched> 
with the notion that the ant might repair the upper galleries, of 
which w’e had made a vertical section ; but instead of doing so, 
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tliey migrated during the day to a large crack, formed hy the 
dryness of the weather, about a yard from their old nest.’' 

This description is accompanied by a sketch of a portion of 
the dwelling. Five chambers are shown, two large and three 
small, communicating with the gallery by very short corridors. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that the ant will always avail itself 
of any accidental circumstances that may assist it in building. 
For example, one of these industrious little beings has been 
obseiwed to take advantage of some straws that happened to cross 
one another, and to convert them into beams, wherewith the ceiling 
could be supported. It began the work by depositing the little clay 
pellets in the angles formed by the straws, and then laid several 
rows of the iiellcts along the sides of each straw. The ceiling 
rapidly grew under the jaws and feet of the ant, and on account 
of the extemporized beams, was necessarily of much greater 
strength than those which were constructed in the usual manner. 

Tlie common Yellow Ant {Fwinica Jlwva), so abundant in 
marshes and gardens, is also a good burrower, though its habita- 
tion is not so large or so elaborate as that of the Brown Ant. 
This species is very fond of making its subterranean houses 
under stones or similar substances, and I have found hundreds 
of the nests under flat stone tiles that had once been employed in 
edging the walks of a large kitchen garden, and had been pressed 
aside or sunk flat upon the earth. It is a curiously sociable 
species, for it is often found occupying one side of a little hillock, 
while another species of ant, Myrmica scabrimdis, has possession 
of the other. This latter species is sometimes extremely abundant, 
and it is a rather remarkable fact, that some of our rarpst British 
beetles are only to be found in the nests of the ants. 

As is well known, the ants do not retain their wings for any 
lengthened period, and after these members have served the 
purpose for wdiich they were intended, they are broken off by the 
insect by means of a transverse seam near the base. There are, 
however, many of the permanently winged hymenoptera which 
possess very great powers of burrowing, and are able to excavate 
soil so hard that a knife can scarcely make its way through the 
solidly impacted mass of earth and stones. 

The mining bees, which belong to the genus Andrena, are 
admirable burrowers, and in spite of their small size, drive their 

K 
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little tunnels into the earth with astonishing' east\ I once came 
on a whole colony of the Andrena, in a peculiarly hard and 
stony path near I)i(i])pe. The ground was full of little holes, 
from wdiieh the bee.s were* continually issuing, and into which 
otliers were as continually passing ; their bodies yellow^ with the 
polhm of the llowei's wliicli they had been rifling, and which was 
intended to serve as a j>rovision for tlie future brood. 

An ordinary pocjket-hnife could make no im])ression on the 
ground, mixed as it was with stones, trodden by daily traflic, 
and baked by tlie heat f)f summer, into a mass nearly as hard as 
brick, harder ])erhaps than the ])rieks that are einjdoyed for 
modcuTi houses. I Avas obliged, therefore, to return to my room 
and letch a great, rude, thick-bladed clasp-knife that was 
r(‘served for rough work, and with miudi labour succeeded in 
tract ng several of tlie burrows. Tli(*y were sunk, on an average, 
about eight inclu'S into tlie gimind, and near the end they took 
a sudden turn, and were eiuh^.d by a rounded chamber, in wdiich 
Avas almost invariably a ball of ])ollen al)Out as large as a pea. 
No larva Avas found in any of tlie lairrows. The Avhole of the 
la])our falls upon the female, the fore-legs of the male being 
unable to dig, and the hind-legs unable to carry the pollen. 

The genus Andrena is of enormous extent, for in 1855, not 
less tlian sixty-eight acknoAvlodged species had been discovered 
in England, and the number is pmbably in(reas<*,d after a space 
of nearly ten years. 

One of the most interesting members of this family is the 
pretty insect knoA\m by the name of Encera longicornis, and 
believed to he the only Rritisli representative of its genus. The 
name longicornis, or long-horned, is derived from the very long 
anteimaj of the male, Avliich is also remarkable for a notch on tlie 
first joint of the fore-legs. The use of this notch Ave shall pre- 
sently see. Like the bees which have just been mentioned, tlie 
Eucera digs a rather deep buriUAV, but prefers a clay soil. The 
extremity of the burrow is widened into an oval cell, the walls of 
which are beaten and pressed by the insect until they are quite 
hard. The reason for this precaution is, that the cell is stored 
Avith a mixture of honey and pollen, A\ddch is of a semi-fluid 
consistency, and would he absorbed by the earth if the walls of 
the cell AA^we not puddled,” as engineers call the operation. 
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Within the cell is placed the egg, and in due time the larva is 
liatched, and feeds on the soft sweet mixture with which it is sur- 
rounded. It then changes into the pupal condition, and is remark- 
able for being enveloped in a very thin pellicle, something like thi^ 
slough of a snake. Even the antenna} are enveloped separately in 
the pellicle, and the male would find great difficulty in divesting 
itself from the membrane, were it not for the notch in the Wnv- 
legs. As soon, however, as it is partially free, the insect bonds 
down its head, lodges successively each antenine in the notch, 
closes the joint upon it, and then, by drawing the antemice. 
through the notch, strips offtlie pellicle with perfect ease. 

Among these insects, the females are treated much as the wives 
of savages are treated. All the work falls to their lot, and the 
males do nothing lait amuse themselves, circling about the nests 
in graceful undulations, while the females are hard at work, 
digging the burrows and fetching home the food. Still, there is 
no doubt but that this disparity is only in appearance, and that 
the one sex feels as much enjoyment in following tlic instinct 
which teaches her to dig, as does the other in following the 
instinct which teaches him to lly about. 

At the right-hand side of the illustration on page 128 may 
be seen a figure of a remarkable burrowing bee, called ScoHa 
flnvifvoufi, a native of Europe, but not as yet proved to be 
British. In common with other fossorial bees, this insect is 
carnivorous in its larval state, and is supplied by its mother with 
the creatures on which it feeds. 

Some insects feed upon larvae, others ui)on full-grown insects. 
Some eat beetles, some devour bees, some prefer s},)iders, and 
others flies, while a very great number of species are cateipillar- 
eaters, and are in coiisecpience extremely useful to the gardener 
and farmer. Tliis particular insect has a curious predilection, 
and stocks its nest with the grub or larva of a beetle, belonging 
to the genus Oryctes. At the bottom of the cell may be seen 
certain grubs, the smaller of which is the larva of the Scolia, 
and the larger that of the beetle. As may be seen from the 
illustration, the grub of the beetle is very much larger than that 
of the creature which feeds upon it. The species which is here 
represented is a large and remarkably striking one, the four con- 
spicuous spots at once distinguisliing it from any other insect. 
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In the middle of the illustration another example of a hee- 
burrower is given, in order to show the manner in which the 
insect takes its prey into the nest. The technical name of this 
species is Ampulex eompresHa, and its nest is stocked with cock- 
roaches, one of M^hich is being dragged into the hole, wherein 
it will be shoi tly eaten by the inhabitant. 

As space is valuable, I will merely give the names of our 
most conspicuous burrowing bees, together with brief notice of 
their habits. 

All the species belonging to the genus Pompilus are burrowers, 
and stock their nests with spiders. Sandy soils are favoured 
spots with these bees, some species preferring the dry, hard 
sand-banks, while others choose soft and loamy sand for the 
site of their habitation. The Sand Wasps, belonging to the 
genus Ammophila, are always mighty burrowers, and set about 
their task with a fiery zeal that never fails to excite the admira- 
tion of the spectator, their antenna) quivering and their wings 
flirting with excitement. When the burrow is completed, the 
mother insect flies off in search of a caterpillar or spider, accord- 
ing to the species, and conveys it to the bottom of the tunnel, 
where a small chamber is excavated. 

She always enters the burrow backwards, grasping her prey 
in her jaws and dragging it after her. It is so large that she 
can scarcely force it along the tunnel, and were it not for tlie 
comparatively wide chamber, she would not be able to make her 
way out again. AVhen she has fairly lodged it in the chamber, 
she creeps round it, deposits an egg upon it and crawls out 
again, taking care to stop up the entrance with some small 
pebbles. Slie then flics away in search of a fresh victim, and 
after some four or five caterpillars have been placed in the nest, 
she closes the entrance carefully, flies off and dies, the great duty 
of her life being then at an end. 

There is an allied insect residing in India, which measures about 
three-quarters of an inch in length, and is of a fine polished green 
colour. Scientifically, it is known as Sphex scutigera. The 
habits of this insect have been carefully watched by Sir J. Hearsey, 
K.C.B., who gave me much information respecting the method by 
which it prepares a habitation for its young. This species preys 
upon large spiders and cockroaches, and sometimes displays 
a wonderful amount of ingenuity in achieving its object. 
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One of these insects had captured a spider, wliich was too 
heavy to he carried through the air. The Sjdiex then dragged it 
to a little hank, dropped it into the water, and perched upon it, 
sitting there until it had heen carried some distance down the 
water. Finding that the spider was sinking, the Sphex left it, 
and sat on a straw, which was floating down the stream, still, 
however, keex^ing company with its prey. After a while, the 
spider struck against the shore, and the Sphex then grasped it 
afresh, and tried to drag it along. The steep hank, however, 
baffled all its endeavours, and at last the industrious creature 
was obliged to leave the spider on the ground, and to go off in 
search of another. 

The dark and sombre little bee called Mellinus an')cnsis is an 
excellent example of the burrowers. This insect x>^*cys on 
various flies, and x)acks away a large number of its victims in the 
burrow. The flies which it chooses are all swift of wing, whereas 
the Mellinus is rather a slow flier, so that it cannot lake its prey 
by ox>en assault, but is obliged to trust to craft, lii order, there- 
fore, to obtain its victims, the Mellinus w^atches some spot where 
flies most love to congregate, and walks to and fro as if it were 
quite unconcerned. It continues to run about in this manner 
until it comes close to a fly, when it springs upon the luckless 
insect, trounces it in its claws, and carries it off like a falcon 
with a partridge. 

Six or seven flies are generally taken by the Mellinus, and as 
soon as the larva is hatched, it begins to devour the fly which is 
nearest to the bottom of the celL It eats them in succession, 
usually devouring six of the victims, consuming the softer parts 
only, and leaving the head, shell of the abdomen, part of the 
thorax, and the limbs. Ten days suffice for the completion of its 
feeding, and it then spins a tough, dark-coloured cocoon, wherein 
it remains during the winter and part of the spring, changes 
into the pupal condition in the summer, and attains its perfect 
state at the beginning of autumn. 

Another species of burrowers, Oxyhelus wmjluwjis, has similar 
habits. Mr. F. Smith writes of it as follows : I once observed 
several females running amongst the blades of grass which shot 
up from the surface of a little hillock upon which the sun shone 
and tempted various diptera, occasionally to alight. The Oxy- 
beli continued to run about, apparently unheedful of the flies, 
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until, at length, the latter became somewhat accustomed to their 
presence ; but when the Oxybelus came within live or six 
inches, it darted upon the luckless fly in the same manner as a 
cat springs upon its prey.'’ The burrows of this species are 
generally made in hard white sand. 

The boldest of the British bce-burrowers, is undoubtedly the 
insect which is called Philanthus triangulum, inasmuch as it 
provisions i(s nest with the common hive-bee, seizing the luck- 
less honey-makers, and carrying them off to its nest. It is a 
very lierce-lookiiig creature, with a large head and wide jaws, 
and has a suspiciously waspish look, owing to its yellow abdo- 
men and black dots. It docs not ‘confine itself to the hive-bees, 
but seizes also the andrense, and similar insects. 

The members of the genus Cerceris are remarkable for the 
variable colouring of the species, and for the widely different 
insects with which they store their nests. Generally they prefer 
beetles, and, strangely enough, they often select those species 
which arc not only small in body, but are furnished with very 
hard shells, so that the larva would seem to experience some 
difficulty in making a meal. Some beetles which Mr. Smith 
found in the cells of the Cerceris, were so hard that he could 
with difficulty pass a pin through their bodies. Fortunately 
for agriculturists, the Cerceris generally selects the very beetles 
which are most injurious to vegetation, such as the various 
weevils and the turnip-fleas. Mr. Smith is of opinion that the 
shells of the beetles are softened by the dampness of the ground 
in whicli they lie. 

In the accompanying illustration are shown the nests of two 
common species of British Humble Bee. 

Both these species are burrowers, and sometimes make their 
nests at a considerable depth beneath the surface. The common 
Humble Bee {Bomhm terrestris) generally makes its subterranean 
house in the side of some bank, and the nest is usually found at a 
depth of a foot or eighteen inches. Sometimes, however, in places 
where the soil is light and friable, the nest has been found at a 
very great depth from the surface, so that a perpendicular shaft 
of five feet in length has been required before the nest could be 
reached. In all probability the bee has been aided by the burrow 
of a field mouse, when the gallery has been of such a length. 

The history of the nest is really a curious one. 
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At the end of autuniii, nearly all the Hunible Bees die. Tlie 
males invariably perish, but one or two of the females survive, 
and pass the winter in a state of hibernation. They do not 
select the nest for this purpose, convenient thoui^h the locality 
may seem, but hide themselves away singly in sheltered spots, 
such as the caves of thatched barns, hollow trees, haystacks, 
or old ruins. When the sunbeams of spring gain warmth and 
strength, the sleepers awaken from their torpor, and immediately 
search for a spot wherein the new home may be excavated. 
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These bees, which are the Methuselahs of their short-lived 
race, may be seen in any warm spring day, flying about in all 
directions, prowling over every spare yard of ground, and 
settling here and there, as if to test the quality of the soil. 
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They are very jealous of observation at this time, and if they 
think that they are being watched, will take instant offence and 
fly off with a quick, eager sound, very different from the steady, 
monotonous 1mm with which they accompany their researches. 
To watch one of these insects in hopes of seeing her begin her 
labours, is an endless task, for she will never dig an inch of soil 
as long as she sees any suspicious object, and will often make 
her way under a thick tuft of herbage, and remain quietly in the 
retired nook until she fancies that the danger has passed away. 

When, however, she has suited herself with a locality, she 
scrapes away the ground quickly, and when she has dug to a 
sufficient depth, she scoops out a small cavity or chamber, and 
therein constructs her first nest. There are but few cells at the 
beginning of the year, and these contain the first workers, who 
are intended to assist in constructing the enlarged nest. The 
larvae are large, fat, white, round-bodied creatures, with little 
horny heads, and their bodies always slightly curved. When 
they have completed their feeding, each spins for itself an oval 
cocoon of coarse silk, rather irregular in shape, very soft, tough, 
and thick in consistency. 

Herein they remain until they have attained their perfect 
state, when they gnaw a round piece from one end of the 
cocoon, just as a chicken chips off the top of the egg, and emerge 
into the nest. They do not venture out into the air for several 
days, the thick hair with which they are covered being all matted 
together, their wings soft and crumpled, and their limbs scarcely 
able to bear them. Two or three days are generally passed in 
the nest, and not until having gained their full strength do they 
venture out into the wide world. None but worker bees are 
developed for the fii'st part of the year, the females and males 
not making their appearance until the summer weather has 
set in. 

As may be seen from the illustration, the cells of the Humble 
Bee are not arranged in regular rows, like those of the hive bee, 
but are sqt carelessly side by side, mostly fixed together in 
groups of greater or lesser dimensions. Now and then a very 
little group of two or three cells is found, and single cells are 
occasionally to be seen, detached from the general mass. 

This species is more prolific than any other, and the nests 
contain more individuals. Mr. Smith mentions that in one nest 
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he found one hundred and seven males, fifty-six females, and 
one hundred and eighty -workers, making a total of three 
hundred and forty-three inhabitants. Compared with the 
numbers that inhabit the hive, this may seem to be but a small 
amount ; but when the reader takes into consideration the fact 
that the insects are very much larger than the hive bee, and 
that the cells in which they are hatched and nurtured arc not 
only of corresponding size but are also set very irregularly, so 
as to occupy a large amount of space, he will see that the cells 
which produced nearly three hundred and fifty humble bees 
must have formed very large groups, and that the cavity which 
contained them must have been exceedingly large in proportion to 
the size of the excavators. 

As far as my own experience goes, there is little danger in 
unearthing and exploring the nest of the Humble Bee. Opinions 
differ greatly on this point, some practical observers saying that 
the bees are dangerous when irritated, and that they execute 
stinged vengeance on the disturbers of the home; while others 
report that the insects do not attack at {ill ; and others, again, 
say that they attack, but that their stings cause so little 
pain as to excite no fear. I have opened many a nest of the 
Humble Bee, and never been stung by the inhabitants, though 
the bare hand might easily have suffered, as it was thrust into 
the chamber wherein the cells reposed. 

The honey of the Humble Bee is peculiarly sweet and fragrant, 
but not suitable for general consumxjtion, as many persons, 
myself among the number, are always attacked with severe 
headaclie after eating the contents even of a single cell. The 
colour of all Humlfie Bees is most variable, especially in the 
male sex — so vari{ible, indeed, that Mr. Kirby, in his monograph 
of the British bees, has divided this insect into seven distinct 
species. As if to add to the difficulty of identifying the difi'erent 
varieties, bees of more than one species wiU sometimes be found 
in one nest. 

The colours, however, of the present species are generally as 
follows : — The female is nearly an inch in length, and the general 
colour is black. The collar is orange-yellow; a band of the 
same hue is drawn near the second segment of the abdomen ; 
the hinder edge of the fourth segment and the whole of the fifth 
segment are pale yeUow, and the tip of the abdomen is naked. 
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The worker is barely half the size of the queen, and is marked 
in a similar manner, except that white hairs are mixed with the 
yellow. The male is intermediate in size, between the female 
and worker, being about three-fourths of an incli in length. The 
yellow is brighter than in the female, and the tip of the abdomen 
is covered with light tawny hairs. 

The right-hand nest in the illustration is that of the Ked- 
tipped Humble Bee of Shakspere, known as the Lapidary Bee 
{Bomhus lapidarius), which derives its specific name from its 
habit of making its nest within heaps of stone. This beautiful 
insect is plentiful in most parts of England, and may be known 
by the briglit orange-red hue which decorates the last three seg- 
ments of the abdomen. The female and worker of this species 
are precisely alike, except in their size ; the former, which is popu- 
larly called the queen bee, measuring nearly an inch from the 
head to the tip of the tail, while the worker is scarcely half that 
length. The male is very variable in colour, but is generally 
black, with thick yellowish hairs upon the face, the fore part of 
the thorax, and the first segment of the abdomen. 

I have always found this species to be fiercer than the pre- 
ceding, and have more than once been driven away from the 
neighbourhood of the nest by its rapid and incessant attacks. 
The sting with which this bee is armed is a very formidable 
weapon, and the poison which it conveys into the wound is 
extremely virulent, causing much pain, and leaving a dull, 
aching sensation for several days afterwards. These symptoms, 
however, vary according to the individual who is stung, and 
those which are mentioned are described according to personal 
experience. 

Generally, the Lapidary Bee makes its nest in heaps of stone, 
sometimes choosing those hillocks of rough stones which are 
heaped on the sides of roads, awaiting the stone-breaker and his 
hammer. Sometimes the fallen dUbris of limestone rocks affords 
a residence for this bee, and, in many instances, it bun’ows into 
the ground, and there makes its nest, just like that of the 
common humble bee. 

Eighteen species of the true British Humble Bees are now re- 
cognised, all of them social in their habits, but varying much in 
the localities and form of their dwellings. Several of them will 
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be described in a future page. Meanwhile, it will suffice to 
mention that the use of scientific terms, when s]»oal<ing of these 
insects, is absolutely necessary, the popular mind not having 
recognised the different species, which are, in consequence, 
without popular names. Any Humble Bee, no matter what 
species, is known as a Bumble Bee, a Foggie, a Dumhledore, or 
a Hummel Bee, according to the peculiar dialect of the locality ; 
and very few persons seem to have any idea that there can be 
more than one species. 

Tiip:ee is one well-known and veiy handsome insect, which is 
equally disliked by the bee-keeper, the gardener, and the grocer, 
as it annoys them greatly in their respective callings. This is 
the common Wasp {Vespa iiihjnris), is equally fond of 

honey, fruit, and sugar ; and as it is armed with a potent weapon, 
is not merely a hateful marauder, but a formidable enemy. The 
gardener, however, is the least injured of the three, for tlie Wasp 
confers upon him some slight benefits, which counteract in some 
degree the inroads which it makes upon his treasures. It is 
true that the Wasp is very fond of ripe fruit, and that witli an 
unfailing instinct it prefers the choicest fruits, exactly when 
they are in their best condition, gnawing holes in them, and 
spoiling them for the market. Still it is more of a predacious 
than a vegetable-feeding insect, and kills so many flies that it 
relieves the gardener of other foes, which, in the end, would be 
more injurious than itself, inasmuch as the larva endangei's not 
only the fruit but the very life of the })Iant. It is a strangely 
bold insect, and has recourse to singular methods of procuring 
food. In the farming department at Walton Hall, I have seen 
the pigs lying in the warm sunshine, the flies clustering thickly 
on their bodies, and the Wasps pouncing on the flies and carry- 
ing them offi. It was a curious sight to watch the total indiffer- 
ence of the pigs, the busy clustering of the flies, with which the 
hide was absolutely blackened in some jdaces, and then to see the 
yellow-bodied Wasp, just clear the wall, dart into the dark 
mass, and retreat again with a fly in its fatal grasp. On the 
average, one Wasp arrived every ten seconds, so that the pigsty 
must have been a well-known storehouse for these insects. 

As is well known to every boy who has participated in the 
delight of taking a Wasp’s nest, the habitation of the insect is 
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mostly under ground, and is a marvel of ingenious industry. 
The shape is more or less globular, and the material of which it 
is composed is very much like coarse brown paper, though not 
so tough. If it be opened, a wonderful scene is disclosed; 
terrace upon terrace of hexagonal cells being arranged in regular 
rows, and enclosed in a shell of papery substance, some half-an- 
inch in thickness, which is evidently intended to prevent the 
earth from falling among the combs, as these cell-terraces are 
called. 

We will now suppose ourselves to be present at the construc- 
tion of the nest, and, Prospero like, will see without being seen. 

In the early days of spring, a Wasp issues from the place in 
which it has passed the winter, and anxiously '^surveys the 
country. She does not fly fast nor high, but passes slowly and 
carefully along, examining every earth-bank, and entering every 
crevice to which she comes. At last she finds a burrow made 
by a field mouse, or perhaps strikes upon the deserted tunnel of 
some large burrowing insect, enters it, stays a long while within, 
comes out again and fusses about outside, enters again, and 
seems to make up her mind. In fact, she is house-hunting, and 
all her movements are very like those of a careful makon select- 
ing a new home. 

Having thus settled upon a convenient spot, she proceeds to 
form a chamber, at some depth from the surface, breaking away 
the soil, and carrying it out piece by piece. When she lias thus 
fashioned the chamber to her mind — for she has a mind — she 
flies off again, and makes her way to an old wooden fence which 
has stood for many years, and which, although not rotten, is per- 
fectly seasoned. On this she settles, and, after running up and 
down for a little time, she fixes upon some spot, and begins to 
gnaw away the fibres, working with all her might, so eagerly 
engaged that even were we not invisible we might stand by and 
watch her proceedings. At last, she has gathered a little bundle 
of flies, which she gnaws and works about until she reduces 
them to a kind of pulp, and then flies back to the burrow. 

She now runs up the side of the chamber, and clings to its 
roof with the two last pairs of legs, while with the first pair, 
aided by her jaws, she fixes the woody pulp on the roof, knead- 
ing it until it forms a kind of little pillar. Another and another 
supply is brought, until this pillar, which is pendent from the 
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roof, like paj^er-macM stalactite, is completed. The Wasp now 
begins to form the comb, and at the end of the pillar she places 
three very shallow cells, of a cnp-like shape, not hexagonal, as 
are the completed cells. In each of these little cups she deposits 
an egg, and then constructs a roof over them, made from the 
same material as the cells, but laid in a different manner, the 
length of the fibres being nearly at right angles to the centre of 
the proposed comb. More cells are then added, eggs are laid in 
them, and the roof extended over them. 

The eggs that were laid in the first three cells are now 
hatched, and have produced very tiny grubs, which are always 
hungry and require much attention. They grow rapidly, and, 
in proportion to their growth, the parent Wasp adds to the walls 
of their colls, so that the young grubs are suspended, with their 
heads downwards, as, indeed, is the custom with very many 
liymenopterous larvae. The Wasp proceeds in her task, having 
all the cares of the nest upon her — ^the enlargement of the 
chamber, the building of the nest, the transport of materials, the 
deposition of the eggs, and the feeding of the ever-hungry grubs. 

In due time, however, the oldest grubs cease to feed, spin a 
silken cover over their cells, and release their parent from 
further attendance upon them. In the cells they undergo the 
change to the perfect state, and, after they have passed a short 
season in retirement, they tear away the silken cover with their 
jaws, and come forth as perfect Wasps. As soon as they have 
gained strength to use their limbs, they take the heavy labours 
upon them, and the work goes merrily on, the mother Wasp 
having little to do but to deposit eggs in the cells as fast as they 
are made. 

Before very long, the first cell-terrace is completely full, and 
more accommodation is needed. This is supplied in a very 
curious manner. Taking the junction point of these cells as the 
foundation, the Wasps construct several pendent pillars, exactly 
like the one which has already been described, and, by dint of 
adding cells to each, they all unite, and form a second terrace, 
below the first, the distance between them being just sufficiently 
large to permit the Wasps to cross each other. In this, as in 
the former terrace, all the mouths of the cell are downwards and 
their bases upwards, so that the bases of the second terrace form 
a floor on which the Wasps can walk while feeding the young 
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contained in the first. A third, fourth, and fifth terrace are 
added in this manner, all alike, the cells being so small that the 
mother Wasp cannot even put her head into them. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, as insects never grow after 
they have assumed the peifect form, the Wasps which have 
been bred in these cells must be very much smaller than their 
parent. They are, in fact, the worker wasps, or neuters, as they 
are sometimes called, whose entire life is devoted to labour, and 
w'ho, in fact, are undeveloped females. 




Now, however, a change takes place. The cells of which the 
next few terraces are composed are of very much larger dimen- 
sions than the others, and are intended for the purpose of hatch- 
ing the grubs which will afterguards become perfect male and 
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female wasps. It will be seen, therefore, that the workers are 
hatched in the earlier part of the year, and that the male and 
female do not make their appearance until the end of the season. 
The cell-terraces increase gradually in diameter until the fourth 
or fifth, when they usually decrease slightly, and in exact accord- 
ance with their enlargement the covering is extended over them. 
A large nest will contain about seven or eight thousand cells ; 
and, on the average, each cell is the birthplace of three genera- 
tions. As all the young grubs have to be fed with animal sub- 
stances, usually flies, tlie reader can easily imagine the havoc 
which Wasps make in the insect world. Mr. F. Smith, how- 
ever, who has given so much time and labour to this subject, 
remarks that as he has never found the cells of the males and 
females to contain the remains of more than olm lining, these 
cells only accommodate a single brood. 

The silken cover is always convex, and 'draws the mouth of 
the cell into a rounded form, so that if one of 4he cells is re- 
moved from the comb while the pupa is still wit^iin it, the two 
ends are of very similar form. The Wasps ddfiot break, through 
the cover in the same manner. Sometimes they btii:pl their 
through the centre, leaving a rude and fugged ' opening ; some- 
times they bite out a circular hol^^^and ^tish;,their way through 
it, tearing the edges as they pass through ^ its ^substance; and 
sometimes they cut it neatly round the edge, so that the entire 
covering can be lifted like the^bd of an^ ancient tankard, and the 
imprisoned insect is able to emerge without any trouble, the lid 
closing again as soon as the inmate has escaped. 

The covers of the cells are not precisely perpendicular, but 
radiate slightly from the centre of each comb or terrace. Nor is 
the flooring precisely flat, for the edges of each comb are slightly 
raised, so as to form a trifling concavity in the centre. At their 
mouths, the cells are perfectly hexagonal — those, at all events, 
which occiipy the centre of each comb; but their bases are 
always cup-shaped, the walls changing gradually into hexagons 
as the cells increase in height, or, to be more accurate, in depth. 
When viewed from above, the forms of the bases are plainly 
perceptible, and they look very like the mosaic teeth in a 
skate's jaw. 

The successive layers of which the cell-walls are composed 
can be easily seen when the comb is held to a strong side light ; 
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and it sometimes happens that the Wasp finds pieces of piper 
lying near the nest, bites them to pieces in the same manner 
that it bites the wood-fibres, and then uses them for its nest. I 
have seen a nest which was made almost entirely of the blue 
and white paper used for cartridges, the Wasps having taken 
advantage of the expended papers, and used them instead of 
taking the trouble to gnaw hard wood. The covering of the 
nest is of much rougher texture than the cells themselves, and 
looks like a number of tiny oyster-shells piled on each other 
like the ** grotto ” of metropolitan children. It is made very 
simply by laying a lump of the fibrous paste upon the nest, and 
sweeping it backwards and forwards to flatten it, just as a brick- 
layer spreads a lump of mortar with his trowel. No attempt is 
made to smooth the surface, and the impression of the little ^ 
architect’s head can be seen upon each successive patch, or tile, 
if we may so call it. 

This woody fibre seems but a flimsy substance for the materials 
of a nest which can contain so many individuals. In a large 
nest there are always from two to three thousand inhabitants, 
more than half that number being the fat and weighty grubs. 
If the insects were removed from the nest, and placed in a pair 
of scales, their united mass w’ould be so heavy as to cause a 
feeling of wonder that so slight a habitation could endure their 
Weight. The walls, however, are stronger than they seem to be, 
and the hexagonal shape of the cells affords such mutual 
support that the walls can not only bear the weight of the 
insects within them, but, as has already been mentioned, are 
strong enough to uphold a series of cells that are suspended to 
them. 

At the end of the season, after successive bands of worker- 
wasps have passed through the cells, and the single generation 
of the males and females has come to maturity, the nest shows 
symptoms of dissolution. If there are any grubs still left in the 
comb, the workers at once change their behaviour. Instead of 
feeding and tending them with jealous care, instead of defending 
them at the risk of their own lives, they pull these helpless 
white things out of their cradles, carry them far out of the nest, 
and abandon them. It seems a cruelty, and so it is ; but it is 
a cruel mercy, substituting a quick death by exposure, or, per- 
chance, being eaten by birds, for a slow and lingering death by 
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starvation within the nest. Por the instinct of the workers tells 
them that their labour is over, and their course is run, and that 
in a short time they will all die of old age, so that tlie helpless 
nurslings in the cells would find no food, and must perish by 
starvation. 

At last, tlie entire population deserts the nest, the workers 
die, and so do all the males, none of them surviving their brief 
wedlock for more than a few hours ; and the majority of the 
females die also, soine from exix)sure to cold, and others by a 
violent death. Those, however, that are fortunate enough to 
find a crevice in which they can lie dormant during the long 
months of winter, creep into it, and there remain until the 
following spring, when they emerge to be the queens and mothers 
of future colonies. It is a remarkable fact that the Wasp never 
passes the winter in the nest, convenient as that spot may seem, 
but always seeks some other place of refuge. The reader will now 
comprehend, that whenever a Wasp is seen in the spring tide, it is 
one of the females which have survived the winter, and is about 
to found a new colony. Those, therefore, who pride themselves 
on their wall-fruit will do well to kill such Wasps, inasmuch as 
a single queen Wasp in spring is equivalent to many thousand 
Wasps in autumn. 

Three species of burrowing Wasps inhabit England ; namely, 
the common Wasp, which has just been described, the German 
Wasp {Vespa Germanica)^ distinguished from the preceding 
species by having three black spots at the root of the first ring 
of the abdomen; and the Ked Wasp {Ves2M rufa), known by 
the black anchor on the top of the head, and the reddish-yellow 
limbs. 

Mr. E. Smith mentions a very remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with the removal of Wasp grubs by the worker. There 
is a point which I have more than once witnessed in the history 
of Wasps, wdiich does not appear to have been recorded. In the 
spring I have found as many as three nests in a bank, not more 
than two hundred yards apart ; and on visiting the spot a month 
or so later, I observed no Wasps issuing from the first nest, and, 
on digging into the bank, discovered that it was deserted, a 
single empty comb alone remaining. I then passed on to the 
second nest, and was surprised to observe a few Wasps come out, 
each carrying something away : at length I captured one, anci 
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found it was conveying larvae from the nest. I traced them in 
their flight, and was astonished to see a Wasp enter the third 
nest, with, a larva from the nest No. 2. 

Here there is a mystery, which time will unravel, hut which 
I am unable to determine. Were the larvae carried off to be 
nursed, and to add to the swarm, or were they destined to be- 
come the food of the larvic of the nest in the freebooter 
community ? I have several times observed tliat swarms 
had deserted tlieir nests, but have only once witnessed 
anything which would in any way account for such a pro- 
ceeding.” 

Sometimes the Wasp dispenses with a burrow and becomes a 
builder, placing its nest on a beam or under a thatched roof. In 
this case the outer shell of the nest is much more handsome 
than that which surrounds the subterranean combs, being of a 
yellowish-brown colour, and the individual flakes of which it is 
composed being sharply defined. They are more porous than the 
ordinary grey flakes of the underground nest, and are less capable 
of resisting moisture. Before concluding this account of the 
Wasp and its nest, 1 may mention that the character of the 
insect has been generally misunderstood. The popular impres- 
sion is, that the Wasp derives some especial gratification from 
the act of stinging, is of a savage and malicious disposition, and 
lives wholly upon the proceeds of theft. Now, in fact, the Wasp 
never stings, until it is, compelled to do so, either by alarm or 
when it retaliates u]ion an adversary. It seldom survives the 
act of stinging, because the secreted point of its weapon is held 
in the wound, and in many cases the entire poison bag and 
gland are torn out of the body together with the sting itself. In 
defence of its home it can be fierce enough, as indeed it ought 
to be, and cares nothing for its own life, provided that it can 
only inflict a wound upon the enemy. 

The reader may j^erhaps be surprised to hear that Wasps can 
be kept as easily as bees, and that, like those insects, they never 
injure those with whom they are familiar. Indeed, they are 
even less likely to sting than the hive bees, whoso olfactory 
nerves are so sensitive that they assault any passenger who 
happens to have been recently smoking, or who has used perfume 
of any kind. Bees usually treat me very well ; but during the 
last summer, as I^was looking at a neighbouring hive, the bees 
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began to dash past me with that peculiar menacing sound which 
always heralds an attack. Taking warning by the sound, I 
retired quietly to the further end of the garden, but was followed 
even there by one pertinacious enemy, who at last made a dash 
at my face, and passed on, leaving its sting as a memorial of 
its anger. I afterwards discovered that a handkerchief in my 
breast-coat-pocket retained a faint scent of eau-de-cologne. Now, 
if the assailants had been Wasps instead of bees, a bystander 
would assuredly have considered the attack as a proof of the 
malignant nature of the Wasp. 

Before taking leave of the earth^burrowing hymenoptera, it 
will be necessary to mention two very remarkable insects which 
are described by Mr. Bates, in his well-known '' Naturalist in 
the Eiver Amazon.” Neither of the insects have any popular 
name. 

The first is called Monedula signata^ and is a handsome- 
looking insect, very much resembling an ordinary wasp, and 
ornamented, like that insect, with bold black marks on the 
thorax and abdomen. The antennoe, however, are twisted, and 
at once prove that the creature is but distantly related to the true 
wasp. The burrows of this insect seem to be made only in the 
sandbanks which project above the surface of the river ; so that 
they would not be discovered by ordinary travellers. Fortunately 
for the residents in that part of the country, the Monedula stores 
its nest with one of the most obnoxious insects that haunt the 
Amazon river. This is tlie Motuca fly {Hadav^ Icpidotus), an 
insignificant-looking creature, smaller than an ordinary house 
fly, and of a bronze-black colour, with the wings of an ashy 
brown, except a whitish spot near the tips. 

This fly belongs to the well-known family of Tabanidoe, and, 
like them, is furnished with a very formidable apparatus, by 
moans of which it obtains its food. Whenever the Motuca can 
attack a human being, it dashes at him, settles, and in a moment 
drives a broad, sharp-edged lancet through the skin, cutting 
quite a gash, and causing the blood to flow fast. Fortunately 
the wound is not very painful, and it is possible that the flowing 
blood may be useful in washing out any poison that has been 
injected. It is of a sluggish nature, and can be easily taken 
with the fingers — a very happy circumstance, inasmuch as a 

T. 2 
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dozen Motuca flies may be seen clustering upon the ankle, just 
above the shoe. 

The Monedula destroys multitudes of the Motuca flies, and 
will travel for half a mile in order to procure its prey, always 
taking care to close the entrance of its burrow, and to reopen it 
on its return. Mr. Bates mentions that he has been frequently 
indebted to the Monedula for saving him from sundry gashes 
from the Motuca ; and that the Monedula would charge straight 
towards his face or neck, pick up a Motuca as it was about to 
settle, and fly off with it. The fly was not captured with the 
jaws, but seized in the first and second pairs of feet. 

The otlier burrower is that which is known to entomologists 
as Bemhex ciliata, and is remarkable for the eager assiduity 
with which it plies its labour of love. In colour, it is shining 
green ; and when it has fixed upon a suitable spot for its burrow, 
it scratches away the sandy soil with such furious haste, that a 
nearly continuous fountain of sand is thrown up behind it. 
Even after it has penetrated for two or three inches into the 
ground, the sandy stream issues from the orifice, propelled as if 
by a miniature engine, and being flung under the body by means 
of the X)Owerful fore-feet witli their bristly armature. 

When it has completed its tunnel, which is always driven in 
a slanting direction, and from two to three inches in depth, it 
emerges from the orifice, walks about for a time, as if to take 
bearings of the locality, and then darts off and is lost to sight. 
After a while it returns, bringing in its grasj3 a fly, which is 
destined to be the food of the young Bembex. Only one fly is 
placed in each tunnel, and then the entrance is carefully stopped 
up with sand, so that it cannot be distinguished from the sur- 
rounding soil. It is a remarkable fact that, however many nests 
may be made in a sand-bank, and however closely they may be 
set, the insect which dug them never mistakes another dwelling 
for its own, and always flies du'ectly to the spot which it has 
selected as the cradle of its posthumous offspring. 

Although the ants have been postponed to a future page, a 
few words must be given to the insect whose nest will be seen 
on the right hand of the plate. 

This insect is the Formica compressa of India. Now and then, 
the nest of this species is above ground, and is made of mud, 
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fastened to trees and leaves ; but as in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred its home is subterranean, it will here be considered 
as one of the burrowers. 

The section of tlie nest which is presented to the reader will 
give a very good idea of its general structure. There are gene- 
rally some five or six entrances to the nest, but they are so 
ingeniously hidden under stones, clods of earth, and any object 
which can shelter them, that they would not be detected by a 
casual passenger. The few upper passages or galleries are 
extremely irregular, often having a zigzag direction, and being 
of no very great length. Those at a greater depth, however, are 
much more regular in their structure, and wdien they are driven 
at some three or four feet from the surface, they are large in 
diameter, cylindrical, and extend to a considerable distance. In 
the nest of the British species, Fm'mica fusca, there is a some- 
what similar structure ; and although the ant is so small, these 
tunnels are sometimes an inch in diameter, and five feet or 
even more in length. In these deep-set galleries, the tropical 
ants retire during the rainy season, and in our own country the 
insects may be found in them throughout the cold months of 
winter. 

IN’ear the surface of the ground, the reader may observe several 
enlargements of the galleries, forming spacious chambers. In 
these chambers the ants are accustomed to lay the white pupse 
as well as the eggs, in order that they may be warmed by the 
sun, without enduring the full fury of his beams. At night, if 
rain should come on, the vigilant workers take up their helpless 
charges, and convey them to hiding-places far beneath the 
surface. If, during the months of April or May, the nest of the 
Dusky Ant be opened, a very curious state of things will be dis- 
closed. Within the chamber may be seen a vast mass of pupae 
and their attendant ants ; and, what is still more remarkable, 
specimens of certain beetles may also be found in company with 
the ants. 

There are several species of British beetles which are never 
seen in any other localities, and, until their singular mode of life 
was discovered, were ranked among the rarest of our insects. 
JS'o less than thirty-seven species of ant’s-nest-beetles have 
already been acknowledged, besides the larvae of three other 
species. One very rare species of the Staphylinidae, or Cocktail- 
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beetle {Atemeles emarginatus), has now become quite common, 
so frequently is it found in the nest of the ant which is now 
under consideration. The locality of this beetle was discovered 
a collector, who saw an ant carrying one of the beetles into 
its nest. As to the beetles themselves, they seem to be quite as 
much at home as the ants, and when the nest is laid open, their 
first attempt is to escape into the farthest galleries, or to hide 
themselves in the nearest crevice. The ants, however, watch 
them carefully, run after them, seize them in their jaws, and 
carry them back again into the nests. 
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We now come to the Burrowing Beetles, of which there are 
no few species. As is the case with the generality of insects, 
the subterranean habitations which they excavate are seldom 
intended for their own use — at all events, after they have 
attained their perfect form ; but are either formed by the parent 
while preparing a home for the young brood which it will never 
see, or by the laiwa itself while feeding, or while forming a cell 
in which it can lie dormant in the pupal state. 

First among the British coleoptera comes the lovely Tiger 
Beetle {Cicindela Campc>strii), an insect which, though small, 
can challenge comparison with the most beautiful exotic speci- 
mens. It is the fiercest, handsomest, and most active of all the 
British coleoptera, using legs and wings with equal agility> 
running or flying with such speed that its form cannot be 
clearly defined, and settling on the ground or taking to wing 
with equal ease. As it darts through the air, the burnished 
surface of the abdomen flashes in the sunbeams as if a living 
gem had passed by, earning for its owner the popular title of 
Sparkler Beetle. 

This insect is, or rather has been, a mighty burrower, exhibit- 
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ing, even in its larval condition, something of that hery energy 
which actuates it when it has reached its perfect condition. 
Sandy banks are the chief resorts of the Tiger Beetle, which in 
this country seems seldom or never to alight upon trees, restrict- 
ing itself to bare and sandy soil. It even avoids those- spots 
which are covered with grass and herbage, cares nothing for 
shade, and delights to settle upon banks with a southern aspect, 
and to run about upon soil that has been rendered so hot by the 
sun that the bare hand can hardly endiire contact with its 
surface. In America, however, the Tiger Beetles possess different 
habits, preferring trees to tlie ground, and either running about 
on the trunk or darting from leaf to leaf in search of their prey. 
The English entomologist, however, who wishes to find this 
beetle, must look for it on the ground ; and near the spots 
which the adult beetles traverse so rapidly may be found the 
larva in its burrow. 

These larvae are most remarkable beings. Tliey are whitish 
in colour, and strangely moulded in form, the head being of 
enormous size, and of a horny consistency, and the eighth seg- 
ment developed into a hump-like projection, carrying upon its 
upper surface a pair of bent hooks. The larva never is seen 
above the surface of the ground, and, indeed, never exhibits more 
than the smooth horny head and mandibles. It lives in perpen- 
dicular burrows, about a foot in depth, which it is able to tra- 
verse with great rapidity, and which are only just of sufficient 
diameter to permit the inhabitant to pass up and down. 

It is a carnivorous being, feeding chiefly on insects, which it 
is able to capture, in spite of the apparent disadvantage under 
which it labours of being confined to one spot. The mode by 
which it obtains its daily food is as follows. Ascending to the 
upper portion of its burrow, it fixes itself firmly by means of its 
hooks, and then lays its jaws level with the soil. While in this 
attitude, it is almost invisible, and as soon as an insect passes 
by the ambushed larva, the sickle-like jaws grasp it, and it is 
dragged to the bottom of the tunnel, where it is devoured. Not 
only is the larva carnivorous, but it is combative in proportion 
to its voracity, and if a straw be thrust into its burrow, the 
angry grub will fasten upon it with the tenacious gripe of a 
bull-dog, and suffer itself to be dragged out of its Home rather 
than release its supposed enemy. 
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The burrow is made by the larva, and not by the parent, and 
is a work of some little time, the earth being loosened by means 
of the feet and jaws, and then carried to the surface on the 
flattened head. 

Other beetles are in the habit of driving deep tunnels into 
the ground, wherein may be deposited the eggs which are 
destined to produce a fresh brood in the ensuing season. Our 
own country can boast of possessing many such beetles, but 
in tlie hotter parts of the world their number is quite won- 
derful. 

Our first example will be the well-known Sexton, or Burying 
Beetles, some of which may be seen at work at the left hand of the 
plate, busily engaged in burying the dead bird. There are several 
species of Burying Beetles ; but as their habits are very similar, 
they need not be separately described. Any one who wishes to 
see them at work may do so by taking a dead mouse, bird, or 
piece of meat, and laying it on a soft spot of ground. I was 
about to add the frog to the number of objects for sepulture, but 
have omitted that creature because the porous nature of its skin 
causes it to dry up so rapidly, that the beetle will seldom take 
the trouble of burying it. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, a pair of the beetles will come to 
it by daylight, their wide wings bearing them along with great 
speed ; but in general they prefer night as the time to begin 
their work. If the bird be visited in the early morning, it will 
be no longer upon the surface of the ground, but will be half 
sunken below it, as though the earth had given way, just as 
a piece of dark cloth sinks into snow. If, however, the bird be 
removed, the cause of its gradual disappearance will be seen in 
the form of one or two beetles, sometimes black, and sometimes 
beautifully barred with orange. Then let the bird be replaced, 
and a trowel carefully introduced under it, so that the bird and 
beetles can be gently transferred to a vessel of earth and then 
covered with a glass shade. 

During the day, the beetles will mostly remain quiet ; but in 
the evening they begin to be active. To dig a hole, and then to 
drag the bird into it, would be a task far beyond their powers, 
and they therefore employ another plan. They entirely burrow 
beneath the bird, emerging every now and then to scrape out 
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the loose soil, walk round the bird, .mount it as if to see how the 
work is proceeding, and then .disappear afresh and renew their 
labors. Sometimes they dig ^rather too much on one side^ and 
then they appear sadly puzzled, running round and round the 
bird, getting on it as if to press it down with their weight, 
pulling it this way and that way ; and at last they do what they 
ought to have done at first, namely, disappear under the bird and 
scrape away the earth until the hole is large enough to allow the 
bird to sink into the required position. 

The time occupied in the transaction necessarily varies, accord- 
ing to the size of the buried ol)ject and the condition of the 
beetle ; but on the average an ordinary finch, or a mouse, can bo 
buried in the course of a day. When the task is completed, a 
number of eggs are laid upon the buried animal, and then the 
beetles emerge, cover it with earth, and then fly away. In some 
cases they will bury a whole series of corpses ; and in the well- 
known experiments of M. Gleiditsch, four beetles buried, in a 
small piece of earth, four frogs, three birds, two fishes, one mole, 
two grasshoppers, the entrails of a fish, and two pieces of meat. 
And so strong and persevering are these insects, that a single 
beetle succeeded in burying a mole in two days. Now the mole 
is at least forty times as large as the beetle, so that we can esti- 
mate the strength and perseverance of the beetle by calculating 
the labour which would be necessary for a man to inter, in two 
days, an animal forty times as large as himself. 

Perhaps the reader may remember a curious analogy between 
the mode of sepulture employed by these beetles, and the mode 
of sinking wells in sandy soil. Instead of digging a hole, and 
then building a brick-lining to it, a circular tower is first built, 
and' then, by ecraping away the sand from within, the workmen 
cause it to sink into the ground. W|ien it has sunk sufficiently, 
some twflve or fourteen feet are added, and the sand again 
scraped out ; and in this manner the brick tube sinks gradually 
down, and becomes the lining of the well 

The beetle just mentioned conveys into ita burrow the whole 
of the substance on which the grub is bonded to feed ; but 
those which we shall now examine select dMy a portion for that 
purpose. There is a very large' tribe of beetles, of which the 
British type is the common Don Beetle {Oeotru^es rndgwris), 
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sometimes called the Watchman, or Clock, whose heavy hum 
drones upon the ear in the evening, as the 

** Beetle wheels his drowsy flight,” 

and whose hard and notched head occasionally strikes against 
the face with a violence less agreeable to the man than to the 
insect, the latter being quite undisturbed by the shock. 

Catch one of these beetles, and examine the wondrous beauty 
of its colour, how its polished surface gleams as if made of 
burnished steel, pure and bright as armour just out of the 
smith’s hands. Yet this creature has, in all probability, been 
burrowing deeply into the ground, has been meddling with tlie 
most noxious substances, and stiU retains no trace of its past 
labours. Save for the round-bodied yellow parasites that cling 
to its body, and insert their beaks between tlie joints of its 
armour, it is brilliantly clear. hTot a speck of mould remains 
upon its surface, not a stain defiles its limbs, neither does it 
retain the least odour which would betray its occupation. Other 
beetles are not so fortunate. The burying beetles just mentioned 
are mightily ill-savoured insects, and so are many others with 
similar habits. But the Dor beetle is free from such noisomc- 
ness, and both the eye and the nostrils pronounce it pure. 

Let us now w^atch this beautiful insect, as it wheels through 
the air. Either by the development of the sense of smell, or by 
some sixth sense with which humanity is practically un- 
acquainted, the beetle is made aware that the object of its 
search is at hand. The dull, monotonous buzz is immediately 
exchanged for a triumphant hum, the circling flight ceases, and 
the beetle darts through tlie air, with arrow-like rapidity, to the 
spot which it seeks. A few more circles, lessening at every 
round, and down it settles, on an object uninviting to Europeans, 
but in great favour with Hindoos, Kaffirs, and scarabsei, namely, 
a patch of cow-dung. 

No sooner has it settled, than it dives downwards until it 
reaches the earth, and then bores a perpendicular hole, some 
eight inches in depth, and large enough to admit a man’s Anger, 
I have often watched the beetles at their work, and seen them 
thus engaged, and have turned many a Dor beetle out of the 
burrow which it had been so industriously excavating. Having 
ascended to the surface, it carries a quantity of the cow-dung to 
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the bottom of the burrow, deposits an egg, and ascends, repeat- 
ing this process as long as its powers endure. There are several 
other British beetles which prepare the cradle for their off'spring 
in a similar manner. 

Merely to dig a hole, to place at the bottom of it the food 
which the young are intended to eat, and to fill it in with earth, 
is a process of great simplicity, and makes but few calls on the 
industry or ingenuity of the labourer. Some allied beetles there 
are, however, which feed their young on similar substances, and 
in like manner bury them in the earth, but which exercise 
extraordinary industry in the performance of the task. All the 
world has heard of the famous Scauab^us of the Egyptians, 
(Scarahccvs sacer,) an insect wliich is found in many parts of the 
globe, and very much resembles the Dor beetle of our own 
country. This insect sets to work in a curiously systematic 
manner. 

As soon as the sensitive organs of the Scarabseus announce 
to it that the desired substance is at hand, it proceeds to the 
spot, alights, and sets at once to work. First, it sinks a tolerably 
deep and perpendicular hole in the ground, and, having returned 
to the cow-dung, it separates a sufficient cpiantity for its purpose, 
lays an egg in it, and forms it into a rude ball. She, for the 
female insect is the worker, then begins a curious and laborious 
task. Seizing the ball between her hind feet, she begins to roll 
it about in the hot sunshine, not taking it direct to the shaft 
which she has sunk, but remaining near the spot. Should rain 
come on she ceases to roll, or should the ball be made just before 
sunset, she waits for the morning before recommencing her 
labour. The consequence of all this curious rolling about, is 
twofold ; it accelerates the hatching of the enclosed egg by the 
exposure to the sunbeams, and it forms a tliin, hard, clay-like 
crust round the soft material in which the egg reposes. 

When the ball is sufficiently rolled, it is taken to the hole, 
dropped down and the earth filled in. The egg is very soon 
hatched, and from it proceeds a little white grub, which finds 
itself at once in the midst of food, and begins to eat vigorously. 
By the time it has devoured the whole of the contents of its 
cocoon — if the mere empty shell may be so called — ^it is ready 
for its change into the pupal form, and there lies in the earth 
until it again changes its form and becomes a perfect beetle. 
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If the reader will refer to the plate, he will there see two of 
these beetles at work upon a ball, for it is not an unusual cir- 
cuiJhstance that two insects should propel the same ball. And, 
upon the accompanying illustration may be seen the completed 
cocoon. 

Several good examples of this cocoon are in the British 
Museum, as well as those belonging to allied insects. 



OOCOOMS OK BC-'ARABAUS AKD GOLIATH, 

frequently the beetle is very much puzzled to discover a 
place wherein it may dig a hole for the reception of the ball, 
especially where the ground is uniforjiily hard. The material 
which it desires is generally to be found plentifully upon roads, 
but as roads are usually too hard to be penetrated by the beetle's 
limbs, tlie unfortunate insects may be seen rolling their pellets 
with a patient and hopeless industry only to be equalled by that 
of Sisyphus. I may perhaps mention in this place that an 
allied species living in America is popularly called the tumble- 
bug — the latter inappropriate monosyllable being indiscriminately 
used for every insect that even looks like a beetle. 

There is also in the British Museum one enormous cocoon 
made of clay. It is almost the size of a six-pounder cannon- 
ball, with walls of such thickness, that the hollow in its centre 
is barely the size of a crab-apple. The weight of this cocoon is 
enormous, when the size of its inmate is considered, and that so 
comparatively small a beetle should construct and roll so large a 
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ball, seems almost incrediT3le. The beetle belongs to the genus 
Oopris. Thfere is the cocoon of another species of Copris, but 
in this casCjt the walls are very thin, and the entire ball would , 
go into the hollow of that wdiich has just been described. A 
British beetle, Gcotru'pies vcrnaliSy also makes a cocoon about the 
size of that Which has just been mentioned. It is made of mixed 
clay and cow-dung, and specimens may be seen in the Museum. 

* Perhaps the most extraordinary of these cocoons is that which 
is represented in the illustration. This is made by one of the 
gigantic beetles of the tropics. The insect which made it has 
no English name, but is scicntilically called GoUatlms Druriu 
This wonderful cocoon is as large as a swan's egg, and, as may 
be seen by reference to the illustration, has very thin walls in 
proj)ortion to its size. It is strengthened by a remarkable belt, 
which runs around its centre, exactly like that of the bullet which 
isTised for the two-grooved rifle, llow the belt is formed is per- 
-fectly unknown, as is its use, unless the strengthening of the 
walls bo its only object. I have carefully examined the cocoon 
itself, and specimens of the insect which made it, and can find 
nothing which aflbrds the least clue to the difficulty. 

There is no doubt as to the species of insect which made it, 
for the creature lies inside, a sniall portion of the ends of the 
elytra and part of one leg being visible through the fracture. 
The colour of the beetle is peculiarly beautiful, being rich dark 
chocolate, soft and deep as made of velvet, and upon the thorax 
and round the elytra are drawn broad streaks of creamy white. 
On account of the large dimensions of the cocoon, it has neces- 
sarily been reduced in size, but a common house-fly is introduced 
into the drawing, in order to show the comparative size of the 
cocoon and the insect. 

Many of the Ortihopterous insects are burrowers, either digging 
holes wherein they themselves reside, or^ preparing o. subterranean 
habitation for their young. 

The best-known and most important of these insects is the 
Mole Ckicket {Gt'ylloialpa vxilgari^, called in some places the 
Geoaker, or Churr-worm, on account of the peculiar sound 
which it produces. It is a truly w^onderful insect, one of those 
beings, which for the sake of fierce, we may perhaps call the 
anomalies of nature, though, in fact, nature is perfectly harmonious,, 
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and oah have no real anomalies. A cursory glance at the insect 
will at once point out its habits, for the general shape, as well 
as the strange development of the fore-limb's, and the peculiar 
formation of the first pair of feet, are so similar to the corre- 
sponding members of the mole that the identity of their pursuits 
is at once evident. 

Like the mole, the insect passes nearly the whole of its life 
underground, digging out long passages by means of its spade- 
like limbs, and traversing them with some swiftness. Like the 
mole, it is fierce and quarrelsome, is even rgady to fight with its 
kind, and if victorious, always tears to pieces its vanquished 
opponent. Like the mole, it is exceedingly voracious, and 
requires so much food, that if several of them be confined in the * 
same cage and kept only for a short time without food, the 
strongest will fall upon tlie \veakest, kill and devour them.. 
Like the mole also, it is useful enough in the fields, where its 
tunnels form a kind of subsoil drainage, but it is equally de- 
structive in the garden, working great havoc among y'oung plants 
and flowers. One species that inhabits Jamaica has done great 
damage to the young sugar-canes soon after they had begun to 
shoot up. 

Tliough spread over the face of the earth, and though almost 
every portion of the globe can boast its Mole Cricket, it is ever 
a local insect, being very fastidious in its choice of soil, and 
generally prefemng a loose and sandy ground, wherein it can 
easily burrow. There is a little village near Oxford, where the 
Mole Cricket is frequently found, its favourite residence being a 
wide piece of waste ground, covered with sand, which in some 
places is blown into hillocks by the wind, and in another is 
hollowed into pits by the sandman’s spade. Grass tries to grow 
at intervals, and here and there its spreading roots bind together 
the loose soil, and it is in this curious locality that the Mole 
Cricket loves to dwell. 

To procure the insect is no easy matter, for it always burrows 
to some considerable depth when the soil is so loose, and a 
labourer with a spade would find much difficulty in disinterring 
it. The recognised method of procuring these insects is, to 
mark their holes by day and to visit them at dusk, just when 
the insects, which are nocturnal in their habits, are beginning to 
be lively. A long and pliant grak-blade is then pushed into the 
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hole, the end is grasped in the jaws of the offended inhabitant, 
and both grass-blade and Mole Cricket are drawn out together. 
By some persons the Mole Cricket is thought to be a wholly 
carnivorous insect, injuring the roots merely by its endeavouring 
to force a passage through them, and not by its desire to eat 
them. This theory was supported by sundry experiments, 
whereby the Mole Cricket was proved to be able to subsist on 
several substances, such as meat and insects, specimens having 
been feed upon ants alone. Dr. Kidd, however, found that they 
thrive well upon potato, and the best entomologists have decided 
that vegetable food is their proper diet, though they are able to 
eat animal food, and on some occasions seem to prefer it. A 
very decided proof that the Mole Cricket is even in its wild 
state a carnivorous being, is afforded by the fact that in the 
stomach have been found the relics of various insects. 

Just as the mole constructs a habitation distinct from its 
ordinary galleries, so does this insect form a chamber for domestic 
purposes apart from the tunnels which ramify in so many direc- 
tions. Near the surface of the ground a really large chamber is 
constructed, measuring about three inches in diameter, and nearly 
one inch in height. It is made very neatly, and the walls are 
carefully smoothed. Within this chamber the Mole Cricket 
deposits its eggs, which are generally from two to three hundred 
in number, and yellowish in colour. As the chamber lies so 
near the surface of the ground, the genial sunbeams are able to 
raise the temperature sufficient for the hatching of the eggs„ 
which in duo course of time produce the tiny young, little white 
creatures, very like the parent in shape, except that they have 
no wings. They do not attain the perfect state until the third 
year. The reader will at once see that this chamber is analogous 
to the cavities made by the Dusky Ant which has been described 
on page 149. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that one species of this family 
burrows, not into earth, but into wood. Its form very much 
resembles that of the wood-burrowing beetles, the body being 
long, and cylindrical, the legs very short and fitting into cavities 
at the sides of the body. Its scientific name is Cylindrodes 
Camphellii. This is one of the oddest-looking insects that can 
be conceived, and really bears no small resemblance to three 
inches of a blacklead pencil. 
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Tlie black-bodied Field Cricket {Acheta campestris) is also 
one of the burrowing Orthoptera, working tunnels of consider- 
able depth, and living in them during the day. By night it 
comes out of its home and sits at the mouth, chirping away for 
hours together. The banks at the side of a road or lane are 
favourite resorts of the Field Cricket, and I have noticed the 
insect peculiarly plentiful in the roads and lanes between Rams- 
gate and Margate. Like the mole cricket, it is of a very com- 
bative nature, and may be drawn out of its tunnel by the simple 
process of pushing a grass-stem the burrow. It is said 

that in France it is captured in rather a curious manner, an ant 
being tied to a thread and dropped into the hole. Being partly 
carnivorous, the cricket seizes the ant for the purpose of eating 
it, and is immediately dragged out of its house by the thread. 



firRYLMTH PSPORI'tlNO BnoH 


In the accompanying illustration is shown one of the welh 
known grasshoppers in the act of depositing its eggs. Its 
popular name is the Wart-biter, and its scientific title Oryllus, 
[or Dectiem] verrucivoms, this name being given to it because 
its bite is thought to have the property of removing warts. 

If the reader will refer to the illustration, he will see that the 
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end of the body is furnished with a long, double-bladed instrjj- 
ment, technically called the ovipositor, or egg-layer. Tliis 
curious instrument, which is of course only found in the female 
insect, is of very great comparative length, and is used for the 
purpose of placing the eggs in a convenient spot. Pressed 
closely together, the blades form an admirable boring instrument, 
but when the required hole is made, the blades separate so as to 
permit an egg to pass between them, and guide it to the exact 
spot where it is to lie. The insect docs not place many eggs in 
one sj)ot, but after depositing some ten or twelve eggs, she goes 
off to another locality and repeats the process until her store is 
exhausted. She thus contrives to spread her offspring rather 
widely over tlie ground, and avoids the danger of losing the 
entire brood by a single accident. 

When the young insects are first hatched, they are nearly 
white, and of very small dimensions, being no larger than 
ordinary gnats. At the left hand of the engraving may be seen 
a small cavity, in which the young Grylli have just been hatched, 
several of them being shown of their natural size. The well- 
known Great Green Grasshopper, which is sometimes found in 
our hedges and nut-trees, and so often frightens the ignorant, is 
closely allied to the insect which has just been described, and 
has very similar habits. 

The terrible Migi’atory Locust, which passes over the country 
in such countless hosts, is also a partial burrower, laying its 
eggs beneath the surface of the ground. It is stated by one 
naturalist, that the eggs are placed in cells something like the 
chambers of the mole cricket, the cell itself being about an inch 
and a half deep, and the entrance to it being a nearly horizontal 
tube of earth, coated with a kind of glutinous secretion. Some- 
times the eggs themselves are enveloped with this glutinous 
substance, and are stuck together in masses of determinate 
shape. South America is peculiarly rich in these egg-masses, 
many varieties of which may be seen in Mr. Waterton's collec- 
tion. The young do not attain their wings for three years, and 
during that period are called in Southern Africa by the popular 
and expressive name of voet-gangers, or foot-goers. 

Before leaving the earth-burrowers, it is necessary to mention 
the larva of the common May-fly, or Ephemera. Sometimes 
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thtiB larva hides itself under stones, but it often burrows under 
the muddy banks, and there constructs a very curious habita- 
tion. If a portion of the mud be carefully removed, it will 
be seen to be perforated by a series of holes, a few being 
nearly circular, but the greater part oval, the long diameter 
being horizontal, in order to suit the peculiar shape of the 
inhabitant. 

These are the habitations of the Ephemera grub ; and if the 
block of mud be laid open, so as to exhibit longitudinal sections 
of the holes, the spectator will perceive that each hole is double, 
the two tubes lying parallel to each other, and being in fact 
only one tube bent upon itself. 

Mr. J. Eennie, in his Insect Architecture,” mentions a curious 
modification of these tubes : — ‘‘ In the bank of the stream at 
Lee, in Kent, we had occasion to take up an old willow stump, 
which, previous to its being driven into the bank, had been per- 
forated in numerous places by the caterpillar of the goat-motli 
{Cossus ligmpcrda). From having bemi driven ainongst the 
moist clay, these perforations became filled with it, and the 
grubs of the Ephemera found them very suitable for their habi- 
tations ; for the wood supplied a more secure protection than if 
their galleries had been excavated in the clay. In these holes 
of the wood we found several empty, and some in which were 
full-grown grubs.” 

Our last example of the earth-burrowing insects is a truly 
remarkable one. It is scarcely possible to conceive any mode of 
life more curious than that which is passed by the insect which 
now comes before our notice — a mode of life so strange and 
unique, that if it had been related by one observer only, no 
matter how trustworthy he might have been, his testimony 
would have been rejected by nearly every man of science. I 
allude to the celebrated insect known as the Ant-lion {Myr- 
meleon formicarius). In its mature state, it presents nothing 
worthy of remark, except, perhaps, the elegance of its form, and 
the delicacy of its wide gauzy wings, which ^uch resemble 
those of the common Dragon-fly. But in its larval condition it 
is truly a wonderful being. 

Though predaceous, and feeding chiefly on the most active 
insects, it is itself slow, and totally imable to chase them ; and 

M 2 
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were it not furnished with some quality which serves it in 
lieu of spe^d, it would soon die of liunger. The very look of the 
larva is enough to make the observer marvel as to its method of 
obtaining food. Thick, short, soft, and fleshy, the body is sup- 
ported on six very feeble legs, of which the hinder pair only are 
employed for locomotion, and these can only drag it slowly 
backwards. Indeed, the general outline of the body and head 
bears no small resemblance to that of a fat-bodied garden spider. 
So feeble are its limbs, that they are practically of very little 
use in locomotion, and even when they are cut off, the creature 
can move nearly as well as when they were in their places. 
From the front of the head project a pair of long, slender, curved 
mandibles, which give the first intimation that the grub has 
anything formidable in its nature. These mandibles are curiously 
made, being deeply grooved throughout their length, and per- 
mitting the inaxillte, or inner pair of jaws, to play up and down 
them. 

Inert and helpless ns it may seem, this grub is a ruthless 
destroyer of the more active insects, and, moreover, seldom 
catches any but the most active. Choosing some sandy spot, 
where the soil is as far as possible free from stones, it begins to 
form the celebrated pitfalls by Avhich it is enabled to entraj) 
ants and other insects. Depressing the end of its abdomen, and 
crawling backwards in a circular direction, it traces a shallow 
trench, the circle varying from one to three inches in diameter. 
It then makes another round, starting just within the first circle, 
and so it proceeds, continually scoo])ing up the sand with its 
head, and jerking it outside the limits of its trench. By continuing 
this process, and always tracing smaller and smaller circles, the 
grub at last completes a conical pit, and then buries itself in the 
sand, holding the mandibles widely extended. 

Should an insect, an ant, for example, happen to pass near the 
pitfall, it will be sure to go and look into the cavity, partly out 
of the insatiable curiosity which distinguishes ants, cats, monkeys, 
and children, and partly out of a desire to obtain food. No 
sooner has the ^nt approached the margin of the pitfall, than the 
treacherous soil gives way, the poor insect goes tumbling and 
rolling down the yielding sides of the pit, and falls into the ex- 
tended jaws that are waiting for it at the bottom. A smart bite 
kills the ant, the juices are extracted, and the empty carcase is 
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j^ed out of the pit, and the Aut-lion settles itself in readiness 
for anotlier victim. 

Sometimes, when a more powerful insect, such as a large 
wood-ant, or beetle, or perhaps a hunting spider, happens to fall 
into the pit, the Ant-lion does not obtain a meal on such easy 
terms. The victim has no idea of surrendering at discretion, 
but tries to scramble up the sides of the pit, and in its furious 
exertions, it brings down the sand in torrents, filling up the pit, 
making the slope of the sides shallower, and so rendering its 
escape easy. Then there is a battle between the Ant-lion and its 
intended prey, the one Ininging the sand into the pit and the 
other flinging it out again so as to restore the steepness of the 
sides, and to deepen the pit. 

Sometimes a quantity of the sand hung by the Ant-lion 
happens to fall on the escaxiing victim, knocks it over, and en- 
ables the devourer to grasp it in the terrible jaws, which never 
open but to reject the di'ud and withered carcases ; sometimes 
the insect is tired before the Aut-lion, and suffers itself to be 
captured; and sometimes, though very rarely, it succeeds in 
making its cscaiie. In either case, the pitfall is quite out of 
shape, and instead of re-arranging it, the Ant-lion deserts it and 
makes another. Some writers have said that the Ant-lion flings 
the sand a.t its escaping prey with deliberate aim and intention. 
Tt does nothing of the kind, but only tosses the sand out as fast 
as its head can work, without aiming in any direction, or having 
any idea except to jireveiit the pit from being filled uj). 

Its earth- burrowing life does not cease until it assumes the 
perfect state. When it has passed its full time in the larval con- 
dition, and is about to change into a juipa, it spins a silken 
cocoon of a globular form, and therein remains until it is about to 
assume its perfect condition. The pupa then bites a hole through 
the side of the cocoon, and projects its body half out of the aper- 
ture. The pupal skin then withers, bursts, and the perfect insect 
emerges. Scarcely has it taken the first few breaths of air, than 
its abdomen, which before was short, so as to be included within 
the cocoon, extends to nearly three times its original length, so 
as to resemble that of the dragon-fly; the curious antennse unroll 
themselves, the wings shake out by degrees their beautiful folds, 
and in a short time the lovelj' insect is ready for flight. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more complete contrast than that 
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which is exhibited by the larva and the perfect insect, and if the 
two were placed side by side, no one who was not aware of the 
circurnstances would think that they are but two stages of the 
same insect. 

If the reader will refer to the illustration on page 128, He will 
see a section of the pitfall, with the Ant-lion at the bottom, and 
a couple of ants lulling into the trap. The Ant-lion belongs to 
the same order of insects as the dragon-fly, which it so much 
resembles. 
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WOOD-BORING INSECTS. 

Beetles — Tlio usual fonn of the Wood-borers — The Soolytus and its ravages — 
Mode of foriiiiiig the Tunnels — Curious instinct — Theories respecting the 
Scolytus — Worm-eaten Furniture, its (;auso, and the best method of cheeking 
the Boring Inseeds — Ginger and Cork-borers — The “Petrified” Man— The 
Meal-Worm and its ravages — Weevils — The Palm-Weevil of Jamaica— Its 
devcloiimcnt and uses as an edible — Its Cocoons — The Wasp- Beetle, its shape, 
colours, and tunnelling powers — The Musk Beetle — Its beauty and fragrance 
— Difficulty of detecting the Musk-Beetle— Its Burrows and their inmates — 
The RriAGiUM and its Cocooi\— The Harlequin Beetle— Wood-boring Bees— 
Willow-Bee, its Tuiiucl and mode, of making the Cells — Food of the Young — 
The Poppy Bee — The Pj^th-borino Bees and their Habits — Structure of the 
cells and csca])o of the Young — Economy of labour — Shell-nests of Bees — 
Wonderful ada])tation to circumstances— How the Bee hurrows — The Iloor- 
Siiaver-Bee — Gilbert White’s description of its habits — The Sip^ex ami its 
Burrow' — Its ravages among hg-trees — Formidable aspect of the insect — 
The tw'o British species — Carpenter Bee — M ode of makiug its burrow— 
Methodical labour — Food of the Young— How to make a coiling— Number of 
cells ill each burrow — The Carpenter Bee of Australia — The Pelopauts as a 
Wood-borer — Its tunnel, and mode of making cells— The Saperda — Damage 
caused to aspen and other trees— rA useful imrasito— The Goat Moth — Wood 
Leopard Moth — Clear-wings and Honey-comb Moths. 

We now leave the earth-hurrowers, and proceed to those insects 
which tunnel into wood and other substances. The Hyiiienoptera 
arc again the best hurrowers in wood as tlioy are in the earth, 
but, as some of the beetles are notable wood-borers, and we sliall 
only mention a few of them, we wiU take them first in order. 

Beetles generally burrow while in their larval state, though 
there are some that do so when they have attained their perfect 
fonn, and are able to bore their way through wood or into the 
ground with wonderful ease. All the boring beetles are formed 
in such a manner that an entomologist can at once detect their 
habits from their shape. The combination of the cylinder and 
the sharp-edged screw, is well known to be the best form of 
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boring tool, whether under the name of auger, gimlet, or centre-bit, 
and it will be found that the harder the Ksubstance into which the 
insect burrows, the more cylindrical is its shape. The dors, 
clocks, and other earth-boring beetles, depart from that form, but 
when we come to look at the scolytus, the ptinus, and other 
wood-borers, we cannot but notice how very cylindrical they are in 
their sliape. 

Perhaps there is no wood-boring beetle which is known so 
well as tlie little insect which is called Scolytus destructor. I am 
not aware that it has a popular name that will distinguish it 
from other small beetles which bore into wood. 
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The accompanying illustration will probably call to the mind of 
the reader, the insect which now comes before our notice. If he 
should have examined the bark of certain trees, particularly that 
of the elm, he will often have seen that it is perforated with 
circular holes, very like those which are drilled into worm-eaten 
furniture, but of rather larger diameter. When I was a very 
little boy and first saw these holes, I thought that they had been 
made by shot, and in trying to pick out the shot with my knife, 
made the discovery that the holes were not due to firearms, but 
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to insects. The pleasure of the discovery nearly compensated for 
the disappointment concerning the shot, the possession of which 
seemed to my boyish mind to be a manly trait of character, and 
calculated to raise me in the eyes of my playfellows. 

If the bark be cut through, and then raised with the knife, the 
curious radiating system of tunnels will be exposed to view, and 
the observer will notice that, however these tunnels may vary 
in size and direction, they all agree in these points ; firstly, that 
they radiate nearly at right angles from a single cylindrical 
tunnel ; and secondly, that they are very small at their base, and 
gradually increase to their termination. The cause of this forma- 
tion is as follows : — 

The mother insect enters the bark in search of food, and 
burrows deeply into the tree, sometimes boring into the substance 
of the wood itself, but generally cutting a tunnel between the 
wood and the bark. She then deposits her eggs regularly along 
the cylindrical tunnels, and in most cases retreats to the entrance, 
and there dies, her body forming a natural stopper/ In due time 
the eggs are hatched,* producing a number of very minute white 
grubs, which immediately begin to feed, the substance of the 
tree being the only diet of this insect in every stage of existence. 
Ulrged by a wonderful instinct, each grub arranges its body at a 
right angle with the burrow in which it was hatched, and so eats 
its way steadily outwards. 

When the grubs have made some progress, the wisdom of this 
arrangement becomes evident. As they increase in size, the 
burrows necessarily inci*ease with them, so that if they had all 
started parallel with each other, the tunnels would coalesce and 
the grubs be unable to procure their proper amount of food. As 
however, the tunnels radiate like the spokes of a wheel, tliey very 
seldom interfere with each other, their radiation more than keep- 
ing pace with their increasing size. It will easily be seen by 
reference to the illustration, that if a number of these beetles 
attack a tree, the bark is gradually separated from the woody 
portion, and that, as in all exogenous trees the nourishment is 
derived from the bark, the tree must die as soon as the functions 
of the bark are suspended. 

Settlers in any new colony are well aware of this fact, and 
when they want to kiU a tree, they do so by simply removing a 
rather wide ring of bark from the trunk, and thus cutting off the 
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supply of uourishment. The tree is thus starved to death, and 
in the following year, a fire applied to the trunk is able to burn 
it through, and bring down the tree with scarcely any expendi- 
ture of labour by the settlers. This mode of killing a tree is 
technically called girdling ” it. In proportion, therefore, to the 
amount of bark removed, the tree sickens, from defective nourish- 
ment, and if once the bark be separated all round the trunk, the 
tree will instantly die. 

The reader may probably be aware that some of our most 
skilful naturalists have thought that the Scolytus is not so 
culpable an insect as is generally supposed, and that it does not 
attack trees until their race is run, and they have begun to show 
symptoms of decay. There is great truth in this conjecture, for 
it is beyond a doubt that if a tree be seriously injured, and begin 
to droop, the Scolytus is sure to make a lodgment before very 
long. Girdled trees, for example, are almost always attacked by 
this beetle as soon as the effects of the injury are apparent. But, 
though the female may not lay her eggs in healthy trees, there is 
little doubt but that she and her mate have aided, in no small 
degree, in bringing the tree to so diseased a condition. For, as 
has already been mentioned, the food of the adult, as well as of 
the imperfect insect, consists of the bark and wood, and in boring 
the tree for the purpose of feeding, the numerous Scolyti can but 
enfeeble its constitution, and so .bring it to that state of ill health 
which renders it a fit cradle for the immature beetles. 

There is hardly a grove or a park in the neighbourhood of 
London where the ravages of the Scolytus are not painfully 
apparent, and in Greenwich Park especially, some of the finest 
trees are riddled with the cylindrical tunnels of this destructive 
insect. There are several species of Scolytus, each affecting 
certain trees, so that there is scarcely any tree that can hope to 
escape from the jaws of some member of this family. 

The well-known worm-eaten appearance of furniture is caused 
by certain beetles belonging to another family. As may be seen 
from the dimensions of the tunnels, the insects are very small, 
and their bodies ai‘e nearly cylindrical. The ravages which these 
beetles cause are fatal to all who happen to possess old furniture, 
but Mr. Westwood mentions that one common species, Ptilinus 
pectinicornis, completely destroyed a new bedpost, in the short 
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space of three years. There is but one known method of killing 
the insects which have already taken possession, and of prevent- 
ing others from following their example, namely, by injecting a 
solution of corrosive sublimate into the holes, and then treating 
the whole of the surface with the same poisonous liquid. I need 
perhaps scarcely mention, that insects which are popularly called 
Death-watches, belong to this family. Not only do furniture 
and timber suffer from the attacks of the Ptilinus, but articles of 
dress and food are also injured by them. Specimens of natural 
history are often spoiled by the holes which are drilled^through 
them by the beetles ; and stationers sometimes suffer from the 
voracious insects, which bore holes through their wafers, fix them 
together, and there undergo their transformations within them. 
One species is obnoxious to wholesale druggists, on account of 
the damage which it does to the ginger. In some cases, half the 
ginger is drilled with holes, and rendered quite unsaleable. It 
is not, however, lost entirely, because it is reserved for the mill, 
and is then sold as ground ginger, the insects and their grubs 
being reduced to powder together with the ginger which they 
have not consumed. Such specimens are of course not exhibited 
to the general gaze, as the imblic would be very cautious of 
purchasing ground ginger if they knew what it contained. In 
the British Museum, however, may be seen several pieces of 
ginger coinpletely eaten away by the beetle, and numerous 
examples of the insect itseK are placed in the same tray. The 
little beetles which eat cork, and are so mischievous in the 
cellar, belong to the genus Mycctophagus, They will eat rotten 
wood or fungi, but always prefer cork, and in some cases have 
not only caused much expense by forcing the proprietor to re- 
cork all his bottles, but have sometimes destroyed the cork so 
completely, that the wine has escaped. 

The reader may remember that a so-called petrified man ” 
was brought from Australia, and exhibited in London during 
1862. Having very great doubts about the petrifaction of a 
human being, I went to see it, and at a glance perceiv-ed that it 
was no petrifaction at all, but simply a moderately-good example 
of a desiccated body, such as are common enough in museums, 
and sometimes occur even in this country. The exhibitor stoutly 
asserted that it was a petrifaction, but as I noticed the tunnels 
of sundry Ptilini in various parts of the head, body, and limbs. 
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there could be no doubt but that the body had not been changed 
into stone. 

Cylindrical holes of small size may be often seen in the bark 
of oak-trees, from whicli dart certain long-bodied little beetles, 
with beautifully-fringed antennje, and shaped much like the 
common skip-jack beetles. These insects belong to the genus 
Melasis. 

The common Meal-Worm may be placed with the wood-borers, 
for it is able to gnaw its way through almost any bread that can 
be made, and, as sailors too well know, feeds upon ship-biscuit, 
and drills it full of holes. Old sailors can never eat a biscuit 
without mechanically knocking it on the table, a custom 
which they have learned on long voyages, serving to shake the 
maggots ” out of the biscuit. The meal-worm is the larva of a 
beetle, called Tmehrio a long-bodied, small-headed insect, 

with very long wing-cases, and very slender and rather short 
antenme. To bird-fanciers it is invaluable, serving to keep in 
health the nightingale and several other delicate birds, and those 
who keep vivaria are also indebted to the meal-wonn, as affording 
food to sundry of the lizard tribe. Even the perfect insect will 
eat the biscuit, and is nearly as voracious as the larva. 

Tuerk is a genus of weevils called Calandra, which is remark- 
able for the great diversity of size among its members, some, 
such as the dreaded grain-weevil of England {Calandm gmnaria\ 
being very small, and scarcely exceeding the eighth of an inch in 
length ; and another, the l^ALM Weevil {Calandm palmamm), 
being a really large beetle, nearly two inches in length. This in- 
sect is equally injurious to the sugar-cane and the palm-tree, the 
larva burrowing into the centre of the plant and eating away its 
substance. This larva is very large, very fat, and very heavy, 
and is slightly curved. The natives consider it as one or their 
greatest delicacies, and have some peculiar fashion of cooking it. 
Tliey call it by the name of Grugru. 

While I Avas examining the beautiful collection of insect habi- 
tations in the British Museum, a gentleman looked on, and 
presently pointed to a larva, apparently that of some sphinx- 
moth, and saying that he kneAv the insect well, and had often 
eaten it, stating at the same time that it was taken out of a 
palm-tree. The label attached to the specimen corroborated this 
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assertion in a measure, for the palm-tree was the locality from 
which it had been taken. 

Tliis larva, which is called Tuchutd — I spell the name pho- 
netically, my informant never liaving seen the w^ord in print 
— is eaten either cooked or raw, the latter being the usual 
method among gourmands, who think that, like an oyster, tlie 
Tuchutd ought to be eaten without any aid from the fire. The 
correct mode of eating it is, to hold it neatly by the head, 
between the finger and thumb, to put the whole of the body into 
the mouth, and then to bite it off, just as a strawberry is eaten, 
and its flavour much resembles that of marrow. The grubs are 
procured in the following manner :■ — A cabbage-palm is cut 
down, and allowed to lie for at least a fortnight ; at the expi- 
ration of that time, the palm is split open, and in the interior 
are found the Tuchutd grubs. 

To return to the Palm Weevil. When the great, unwieldy 
larva has attained its full growth, it constructs a large cocoon, 
made of the stringy-fibres which run along the stem of the palm, 
twisted and intertwined so as to form a strong place of refuge 
during the time of its helplessness. It is a remarkable fact, that 
many wood-boring insects are in the habit of enclosing them- 
selves in a strong cocoon before they change into the pupal con- 
dition, though the locality in which they live might seem to 
render them iiide])endent of any such protection. It is, how^vei*, 
very possible, that the object of the cocoon may be to save the 
inhabitant from some other wood-boring insect, which miglit 
happen to drive its tunnel through the helpless pupa, and 
that the cocoon might contain some ingredients wdiich arc dis- 
tasteful to the intruder, and would compel it to turii aside and 
choose another path. Were it not for some such j)rotection, 
another insect might get into the burrow made by the weevil 
grub, follow it up, come upon the pupa while still inert and 
incapable of resistance, and either eat it, or at all events inflict 
a serious injury upon it. 

There is a large group of beetles, which, in consequence of 
their extremely long antennae, are called by the name of Longi- 
cornes. In some species the antennae attain a wonderful length, 
as for example, in Lamia mdili% the antennae of which are five 
times as long as the head and body together. We have several 
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examples in our own country, some of them being remarkable 
for the beauty of their colours, as well as for the elegance of their 
forms. The common Wasp Beetle {Clytus arietis) is a very 
good example of the longicorn beetles. It may be seen upon the 
hedges, gently slipping in and out with a curiously fussy move- 
ment, that very much resembles the restless gestures of the insect 
from which it takes its name. Its slender shape and yellow- 
striped body are indeed so wasp-like, that many persons are 
afraid to touch one of these beetles lest they should be stung. 

The early life of the Wasp Beetle is spent entirely in darkness, 
the grubs burrowing into wood, and therein undergoing their trans- 
formations. Tliey are curious little beings, white, roundish, but 
flattened ; the rings of which the body is made are deeply marked, 
the segments nearest the head are much larger than those which 
compose the abdomen, and the head itself is small, but armed 
with a pair of jaws that remind the observer of wire nip])ers, so 
sharp are their edges, and so stout is their make. Old posts and 
rails are favourite localities with this beetle, and the grubs can 
almost always be obtained where timber has been left for any 
length of time in the open air. 

Another well-known boring-beetle, is the large and beautiful 
insect which is popularly called the Musk Beetle {Gcramhyx 
moschatits), Ne.aiiy an inch in length, with long and gracefully- 
curved antennae, and slender and elegant in shape, it would 
always command attention, even if it were not possessed of two 
remarkable characteristics, colour and perfume. 

To the naked eye, and in an ordinary light, the colour of this 
beetle is simply green, very much like that of the malachite. 
But, when the sun shines upon its elytra, some indications of its 
true beauty present themselves, not to be fully realized without 
the aid of the microscope and careful illumination. If a part of 
an elytron be taken from a Musk Beetle, placed under a half- 
inch object glass, and viewed through a good binocular micro- 
scope, by means of concentrated light, the true glories of this 
magnificent insect become visible. The general colour is green, 
but few can describe the countless shades of green, gold, and 
azure, that are brought out by the microscope, and no pencil can 
hope to give more than a faint and dull idea of the wonderful 
object. Neither do its beauties end with its colours, for the whole 
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structure of the insect is full of wonders, and from the compound 
eyes to the brush-soled feet, it affords a series of objects to the 
microscopist, which will keep him employed for many an hour. 

The odour which it exudes is extremely powerful ; so strong, 
indeed, that* I have often been attracted by the well-known 
perfume as 1 walked along a tree-fringed wood, and, after a little 
search, discovered the insect. It is no easy matter to find the 
Musk Beetle, even when it is close at hand, for its slender body 
lies so neatly along the twigs, and its green colour harmonizes so 
well with the leaves, that a novice will seldom distinguish the 
insect. A practised eye, however, looks out for the antennee, and 
is at once attracted by their waving grace. By a series of experi- 
ments which I have made on this beetle, I have proved that the 
scent can be retained or emitted at the will of the insect, and it 
is a rather remarkable fact, that it is often stronger after the 
death of the beetle than during its life. The Musk Beetle is 
easily kept alive, provided that it is well snpidic'd with water, 
and that a little sugar and water be occasionally’ given to it. 
The mode of feeding is very curious, as are many of the habits 
of the insect. 

The larva of the Musk Beetle is a mighty borer, making holes 
into which an ordinary drawing-pencil could be passed. Old 
and decaying willow-trees are its favourite resort, and in some 
places the willows are positively riddled with the burrows. If such 
a tree be sawn open longitudinally, a curious scene is presented 
to the spectator. In some spots, the interior is hollowed out by 
nearly parallel burrows, until it looks as if it had been tunnelled 
by the shipworin, while sections are made of burrows that turn 
suddenly aside, or gradually diverge towards the yet uneaten 
parts of the timber. In some of the holes will be found the 
long white grubs, in others the pupa may be seen lying 
quiescent, while a perfect beetle or two may possibly be dis- 
covered near the entrance of the holes. Nor are the Musk 
Beetles the only tenants of the tree, for there is generally an 
assemblage of woodlice, centipedes, and other dark-loving 
creatures, which have crawled into the deserted holes, and taken 
up their abode within the tree. 

If the reader will refer to the accompanying illustration, he 
will see that in the upper right-hand comer is represented a 
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beetle wiiliin a curiously-woven cell. Tliis beetle belongs to the 
genus Ehagium. As long as the insect remains in its larval con- 
dition, it dififers in little from the wood-boring larva. When, 
however, it is about to change into the pupal state, it makes a 
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beautifully-worked cocoon in which it spends the time which 
intervenes between the change into the pu])a and that into 
the perfect insect. Tlie cocoon is made of woody fibres, which 
tlie larva bites and tears away, and the hollow in which the 
cocoon rests is usually in the bark. Tlie fibres are rather long 
and narrow, as may be seen by reference to the illustration, which 
represents the cocoon and insect of the natural size. As the 
woody fibres are of a pale-straw colour, the cocoon presents an 
agreeable contrast to the sombre hues of the bark in which it is 
bedded. When the insect has attained its perfect form, its first 
care is to escape from the dwelling which has served it so well 
through its long period of helplessness; and by means of the 
sharp and powerful jaws with wdiich it is furnished, it gnaws a 
hole through the side of the cocoon and so escapes into the open 
air. In the illustration, the beetle is represented in the act of 
making its way through the cocoon. 

The magnificent insect which is known to entomologists as 
the Harlequin Beetle {Acrooinus loni^manv^) also belongs to the 
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wood-burrowcrs, and in the British Museum may be seen a piece 
of a tree in which the beetle is still lying, its enormously long 
limbs packed up into a very small compass. Exotic wood- 
burrowing beetles are very plentiful, and there is no doubt that 
.several rare or doubtful British species have been introduced as 
grubs within foreign timber, and that they have made their way 
out after importation. The Docks are celebrated for the arrival 
of such distinguished strangers, and a fine collection of exotic 
beetles has been made by searching the cargoes of timber, after 
they have been discharged from the ships in which they were 
brought over the sea. 

We now come to the wood-boring bees, the name of which 
is legion, and a few examples of which will be now described 
and figured. 

Immediately below the cocoon of the Ehagium may be seen 
a tunnelled branch, containing two curiously formed cells. 
These cells are made of rose-leaves, and are the work of the 
Eose-cuttee Bee {Mcgachile WillotighUeUa), or Willow Bee, 
as it is often called, because its burrows are so frequently made 
in decaying willow-trees. This species is very common in most 
parts of England, and is therefore a good example of the wood- 
boring bees. The method by which the nests are made is very 
curious. After the insect has bored a hole of suitable dimensions 
in some old tree, she sets off in search of materials for the 
cells, and mostly betakes herself to a rose-bush, or laburnum- 
tree. She then examines one leaf after another, and having fixed 
on one to her mind, she settles upon it, clinging to its edge with 
her feet, and then, using her feet as one leg of a pair of com- 
passes, and her jaws as the other, she quickly cuts out a nearly 
semicircular piece of leaf. As she supports herself by clinging 
to the very piece of leaf which she cuts, she would fall to the 
ground, when the leaf was severed, did she not take the pre- 
caution of balancing on her wings for a few moments before 
making the last cut. As soon as the portion of leaf is severed, 
she flies away with it to her burrow, and then arranges it after a 
truly curious fashion. 

Bending each leaf into a curved form, she presses them suc- 
cessively into the burrow, in such a manner that they fit into 
one another, and form a small thimble-shaped cell. At the 
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bottom of the cell she places an egg and some bee-bread, this 
substance being composed of pollen mixed with honey, and then 
sets to work upon another cell ; and in this manner she proceeds 
until she has made a series of cells, some two inches in length. 
When the cells are first made, the natural elasticity of the leaf 
renders them firm, and as they become dry and stiff in a few 
days, they are then so strong that they can be removed from the 
bunw, and handled without breaking. 

There is another bee allied to this genus, that employs the 
petals of the scarlet poppy for this purpose, but unfortunately 
it is not a native of England. Another species of burrowing bee, 
Megachile centuncularis, seems rather capricious in its choice 
of burrows, at one time making its tunnel into an old post or 
decaying tree, at another into the mortar of old walls, at another 
into the ground. It is extremely variable in size, sometimes 
barely exceeding a quarter of an inch in length, and some- 
times reaching twice that size. Mr. Smith mentions that this 
is perhaps the most widely distributed bee in the whole family 
of Apidie, extending even as far northwards as Hudson’s 
Bay. 

On the left hand of the same illustration may be seen a figure 
of one of the pith-boring bees, many species of which inhabit 
this country. This is the insect termed Hylmus dilatatus, and 
in order to assist the reader in identifying it, a figure of the 
insect itself is given on the right hand of the nest. Usually, 
the Hylseus is obliged to bore its way through the pith by sheer 
labour, but it will always avoid such a task if possible, and make 
its cells in a hollow already existing. Such has been the case 
with the nest from which the illustration was drawn, which was 
made in the hollow stalk of a hemlock. Here let me mention 
that all hollow stalks and twigs are likely localities for the nests 
of insects, and that towards the autumn a rich collection may 
often be made by the simple process of examining all such 
objects, and splitting them carefully with a knife. Even the 
reeds and rushes of the river are apt to contain nests, some of 
them being exceedingly rare. 

The particular species of Hylseus which is here figured is by 
no means common, appearing to be a very local insect, confined 
to certain spots, and seldom seen except in those favoured locali- 
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ties. Very many species of pith-boring insects are known, most 
of them inhabiting the dry twigs of the bramble and garden rose. 
If at the cut end of a branch a round hole be found in the pith, 
the observer may be sure that a nest of some kind is within. 
Generally, on carefully laying the branch open, there appears a 
whole series of cells, one above the other, and in such a case, 
the cells which are farthest from the aperture always contain 
the larvae of female insects, those nearest the entrance being the 
males. 

Sometimes the nests which are found in the bramble contain 
the larvae of Osmia leucornelana, a pretty little bee, scarcely more 
than a quarter of an inch in length, black in colour, with a very 
glossy abdomen, and a white, downy look about the legs. Five 
or six cells are made in each branch, and the perfect insect 
appears about the month of June. 

Other bees of this genus are extremely clever in saving them- 
selves labour. Although they can dig industriously when obliged 
to do so, they will never exert this power without' compulsion. 
The smaller species are very fond of making their cells inside 
straws, and a thatched roof often contains thousands of nests, 
which are unsuspected by man, and only discovered by the 
tomtits and other birds, whose sharp eyes soon detect the hidden 
insect, and whose ready bills pull the straws out of the thatch, 
and pick the larvae from their cells. Nail-holes in garden walls 
are often filled with cells, and so are the auger-holes in old rails 
and posts, from which the wooden pins have fallen. 

Several species select localities even more remarkable, and 
make their nests in the empty shells of snails. The common 
banded snail is a favourite with these bees, and in the British 
Museum may be seen a whole series of such nests. The number 
of cells necessarily varies with the size of the snail shell and the 
number of its whorls, but on the average four or five cells are 
found in each snail shell. The process of forming the cells is 
very simple. First, the bee deposits a quantity of pollen and 
honey, then she places an egg upon the pollen, and then she 
makes a partition with vegetable fibres tom by her teeth and 
kneaded firmly together. Lastly, the whole opening of the cell 
is closed by a wall formed of clay, tiny bits of stick, and small 
stones, and then the bee goes off in search of another shell. 
These shells may often be found under hedges, in moss, hidden 
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by grass, and on examination the nests of bees 'will frequently 
be seen in them. 

In the Museum there is a beautiful example of ingenuity on 
the part of the builder. Instead of choosing the cell of the banded 
snail, she has taken that of tlie great garden snail, and filled it 
with her cells. Thus it is evident that the shell is too large for 
the formation of a single cell, and the little architect has, with 
the greatest ingenuity, evaded the difficulty by placing two cells 
side by side. When, however, the smaller whorls of the shell 
were filled, and the bee approached the opening of the shell, the 
space was too great even for the two cells placed side by side. 
This difficulty was, however, overcome as readily as the former, 
and instead of placing the cells perpendicularly, the bee laid 
them horizontally, and thus filled up the space. 

When the Osiiiia burnjws into wood, she sets to work in a very 
deliberate manner. A bee,” writes Mr. F. Smith, '' is observed 
to alight on an upright post, or other wood suitable for its 
purposes. She commences the formation of her tunnel, not by 
excavating downwards, as she would be incommoded with the 
dust and rubbish which she remove ; no, she 'works n][nmrd.% and 
so avoids such an inconvenience. When she has proceeded to 
the length required, she proceeds in a horizontal direction to the 
outside of the post, and then her operations are continued down- 
wards. She excavates a cell near the bottom of the tube, a 
second and a third, and so on to the required number. The 
larvm when full fed have their heads turned upwards. The bees 
which arrive at their perfect condition, or rather those which 
are first anxious to escape into day, are two or three in the 
upper cells — these are males ; the females arc usually ten or 
twelve days later. This is the history of every wood-boring bee 
which I have bred, and I have reared broods of nearly every 
species indigenous to this country.” 

One of the wood-boring bees is especially worthy of notice, 
because some of its habits were remarked a century ago by 
Gilbert White, who did not know its name, but chronicled its 
method of obtaining padding for the nest. We will call it the 
Hoop-shaver {Anthidium iimnicatuYn), It is one of the summer 
insects, seldom appearing before the beginning of July, and is a 
rather stout-bodied insect, greyish black, 'with yellow lines along 
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the sides of the abdomen. The last segment of the male is 
notable for its termination in five teeth. Its length is rather 
under half an inch, and it is a very remarkable fact that, con- 
trary to general usage among insects, the male is larger than the 
female. 

This bee seldom takes the tiDuble of making its own burrow, 
but takes advantage of the deserted tunnel of some other insect, 
such as the musk-beetle or the goat moth. When she has 
selected a fitting home, she enlarges it slightly at the end, and 
then goes in search of soft vegetable fibre wherewith to line it. 
The mode of procuring the fibre is thus mentioned by White. 
“ There is a sort of wild bee frequenting the garden campion for 
the sake of its tomentum, which probably it turns to some 
purpose in the business of nidificatioii. It is veiy pleasant to 
see with what address it strips off the pubes, running from the 
top to the bottom of a branch, and shaving it bare with the 
dexterity of a hoop-shaver. When it has got a vast bundle, 
almost as large a^ itself, it flies away, holding it secure between 
its chin and its fore-legs.” 

After performing this part of her duty, she makes a number 
of cells, using the same material, together with some glutinous 
substance, places an egg in each cell, and then leaves them. 
When the larvm have obtained their full dimensions, they spin 
separate cocoons within the cells, and in the following summer 
the perfect insects make their appearance. 

If the reader will visit any fir wood, and look out for the 
dying and dead trees which are sure to be found in such places, 
he will probably see that many of them are pierced with round 
holes, large enough to admit an ordinary quill. These are the 
burrows of a splendid insect called Sirex gigas by entomologists. 
Whether it has any popular name I do not know, but I have 
never been able to discover one, although I have shown speci- 
mens of the insect in many parts of England. 

This is the more extraordinary, because it is a really splendid 
creature, nearly as large as a hornet, having wide wings, a bright 
yellow and black body, and a long firm ovipositor, so that from 
the head to the end of the ovipositor it measures an inch and 
three quarters in length. So unobservant, however, is the general 
public, that nine tenths of those to whom I showed it declared 
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that it was a wasp, and the remainder thought it to be a hornet. 
A very reduced figure of the insect is shown in the illustration, 
and will give a good idea of its general form. In size it is ex- 
ceedingly variable, some specimens being twice as large as 
others. 
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The Sire|: is a terrible destroyer of fir-wood, in some cases 
riddling a tree so completely with its tunnels that tlie timber is 
rendered useless. *In a little fir-plantation about two miles from 
my house, there are a nutnber of dead and dying trees, and 
almost every, tree show^s the ravages of this destructive insect. 
Xho absence of external holes is no proof- that the Sirex has not 
attacked the tree, for they ar(^ only the doors through which the 
insect has escaped , from the tree into the world. 

The mode in whici. the Sirex carries on its operations is simple 
enough. ' 

If^th the long and powerful ovipositor the mother insect 
introduces her eggs into the tree, md there leaves them to be 
hatched. AjS soon as it has burst flfom the ^gs the young grub 
'begips to burrow into the tree, and to traverse it in all direc- 
tions,- feeding upon the substance of the woo^ and drilling holes 
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of a tolerably regular form. Towards the end of its larval 
existence it works its way to the exterior of the trunk/ and 
there awaits its final change, so that when it assumes its perfect 
form it has only to push itself out of the hole, and so finds itself 
in the wide world. The insects may often be seen on the trunks 
of the trees, clinging to the bark close to the hole out of which 
they have emerged. Sawyers frequently destroy the grubs while 
they are cutting trees into planks, but as many of the larvae 
escape the saw, they remain in the boards, and afterwards emerge 
in houses, to the gi*eat consternation of the inmates. Should 
such a circumstance occur in the house of any reader of this 
book, he may at once infer that the wood from which the insect 
escaped was not properly seasoned. I have known the Sirex to 
be so numerous that it has fairly driven the inhabitants out of 
their rooms, for it has a very ferocious appearance, and, on 
account of its long ovipositor, is always thought to be armed 
with a venomous sting of peculiar potency. 

Two species of Sirex inhabit this country. In general appear- 
ance they are very similar to each other, but the species just 
mentioned is nearly twice the size of its relative. They inhabit 
similar localities, and I have now before me a piece of a fir tree 
in which are the holes of both species. These insects are not 
only interesting in their habits, but they furnish many beautiful 
objects for the microscopist. 

In the accompanying illustration, wo have three excellent 
examples of wood-boring insects. In the centre of the 
drawing is seen a portion of a tunnel, which is completely 
hollowed out, and divided into cells. This is the dwelling which 
is constructed by the splendid South African Carpenter Bee 
{Xylocopa Capensis), a wood-borer of great power. She sets 
about her work in a curiously systematic manner, each action 
being exactly calculated, nothing left to chance, and all useless 
labour saved. 

Wheu the insect has fixed upon a piece of wood which suits 
her purpose, usually the trunk or branch of a dead tree, an old 
post, or a piece of wooden railing, she bores a circular hole about 
an inch and a half in length, and large enough to permit her to 
pass. Suddenly, she turns at an angle, and drives her tunnel 
parallel^ to the grain of the wood, and makes a burrow of several 
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inchi^ in length. None of the chips and fragments are wasted, 
hut are carried aside and carefully stored up in some secure 
place, sheltered from the action of the wind. 

The tunnel having now been completed, the industrious insect 
seeks rest in change of employment, and sets off in search of 
honey and pollen. With these materials she makes a little heap 
at the bottom of the tunnel, and deposits an egg upon the food 
which she has so carefully stored. 

Having now shown her powers as a burrower and a purveyor, 
she exhibits her skill as a builder, and proceeds to construct, 
above the inclosed egg, a ceiling, which shall be also the floor of 
another cell. For this purj)Ose, she goes off to her store of chips, 
and fixes them in a ring above the heap of pollen, cementing 
them together with a glutinous substance, which is probably 
secreted by herself. A second ring is then placed inside the 
first, and in this manner the insect proceeds until she has made 
a nearly flat ceiling of concentric rings. This ceiling bears some 
resemblance to the operculum of the common water snail. Tln^ 
reader will probably remember, that the ceilings constructed by the 
ant are made on similar principles. The thickness of each ceiling 
is about equal to that of a ])enny. 

The number of cells is extremely variable, but on the average 
each tunnel contains seven or eight, and the insect certainly 
makes more than one tunnel. A.s each tunnel generally exceeds a 
foot in length, and the diameter is large enough to admit the 
passage of the widivbodied insect who makes it, the amount of 
labour performed by the bee is truly wonderful. The jaws are 
the only boring instruments used, and though they are strong 
and shaq), they scarcely seem to be adequate to the work for 
which they are destined. 

In the illustration, the upper part of one of these tunnels is 
shown, and in the two upperaiost cells the egg has not been 
hatched. In the lower cells the young larva is given, in order 
to show the attitude in which it passes its early life. When all 
is completed the entrance is closed, with a barrier formed of the 
same substance and in the same manner as the ceilings. 

As fas as is yet known, no member of the genus Xylocopa is 
indigenous to this country. 

Among the insect nests in the British Museum is a fine 
example of the burrow made by a Brazilian member of this 
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genus, Xylocopd gnsesce7is. It is a very large insect, an|| the 
hole is so wide that it will easily admit a man's thumb. There 
is in the same case a nest of a curious Australian bee, Zes^^ 
homhylans. The insect is very like a humble bee, but remarkable 
for tlie bright steel-blue of its body, and the absence of hair. 
The burrow runs througli a branch, but is not in the centre, 
having at least three-fourths of the thickness of the wood on one 
side, and only one-fourth on the other. All the cells are filled 
with bee-bread. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the illustration may be seen 
a curious-looking insect, having its abdomen at the end of a very 
long footstalk. This is the Pelopceus H^nrifer, an insect belonging 
to the family Sphegidie. It is rather a pretty insect, though for- 
midable in aspect, the body and abdomen being black, and the 
limbs and long footstalk bright yellow. The genus Pelopseus is 
widely spread over the hot parts of the world, and its members 
are rather diverse in th§ir habits. Many of them arc notable 
builders, using mud as the material with which they make 
their nest, and will therefore be described under the head of 
Builders. The present species, however, takes rank as a wood- 
burrower, and, as may be seen from the illustration, makes a long 
tunnel inside a branch, and divides it into cells. True to the 
instinct which seems common to its kind, the Pelopa3US does not 
make the divisions of wood-chips, as is the case with the 
Xylocopa, but uses mud for the purpose. Instead of storing her 
cells with bee bread, she captures spiders, and with their bodies 
supplies her future young with food, just as is the case with so 
many earth-boring hymenoptera. 

The last figure in the illustration represents one of the wood- 
boring beetles, and is given in order to show the curious effect 
whicli is produced by its tunnels. The beetle mostly prefers 
the twigs of the aspen as a home, and its presence can always be 
detected by the swollen aspect of the injured twig, looking as if 
the tree were affected with gout. This is a British insect, Sapm^da 
populnea by name, and in some places it is extremely injurious 
to the aspen and poplar, always choosing the second or third 
year’s wood, and effectually spoiling its further gi’owth. The 
larva has a small, flat head, a suddenly enlarged thorax, and a 
body tapering regularly to the tail 
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Of this genus there are many species, each taking its own tree. 
Saperda cylindrica, for example, prefers the pear, plum, and 
other stone fruit, though it is sometimes found in the nut. It 
always completes its larval existence in the centre of the* stem. 
Another species prefers the oak. It is fortunate for the owners 
of woods that the Raperda is greatly persecuted by a parasitic 
fly belonging to the genus Tachina, and that its numbers are 
much thinned by the dipterous usurper. 

The Lepidoptera number among their ranks some of the most 
destructive wood-boring insects that inhabit this country. 

There is, perhaj)S, no insect wliich makes so large or so rami- 
fied a burrow as tlie common Goat Moth {Gomis ligniperda). 
This insect is hir more plentiful than is generally supposed, but 
as in its larval and pupal state it is deeply buried in some tree 
trunk, and in its perfect condition seldom ventures to fly by day, 
not one in a thousand is ever seen by the eye of man. This 
moth breeds in several trees, such as the willow, the oak, and the 
poplar, the first-mentioned tree seeming to be its chief favourite. 
Kent is one of the counties wherein this moth is found in 
greatest profusion, and in the fields round my house there is 
scarcely a willow of any size which has escaped the ravages of 
the Goat Moth caterpillar. 

The larva of the Goat Moth derives its name from the very 
powerful and rank odour which it exhales, and which is thought 
to resemble that of the he-goat. This odour is not only strong 
but enduring, and for several years after the insect has vacated 
its burrow the disagreeable scent is plainly perceptible. I have 
now before me sojne specimens of the burrow of this creature, 
and although a very long time has evidently elapsed since the 
larvse inhabited them, their odour is quite strong, and can be 
perceived at a distance of several feet. The pocket in which I 
placed them, after removing them from the tree, has never lost a 
rank reminiscence of its contents. As is the case with the 
musk-beetle, the Goat Moth can be often discovered by means of 
its odour, and any one who is acquainted with the scent will be 
attracted by the well-known emanation, and point at once to the 
tree whence it issues. 

The larva is by no means a prepossessing creature, either to 
the eye or the nostrils, and though some persons believe that it 
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was the famous Cossus, or tree-grub of the Eomans, which was 
thought so great a delicacy by the ancients, 1 cannot believe that 
any palate could have attained so very artificial a condition as to 
endure this repulsive creature, much less to consider it as a dainty. 

It grows with wonderful rapidity, being when it has reached 
its full size seventy-two thousand times heavier than when it 
was hatched ; its segments are deeply marked, and in colour it 
is of a mahogany-red above, and yellowish below. The whole 
surface is smooth and polished, and, as may be presumed, con- 
sidering the life which it leads, its muscular strength is enormous. 
Not only arc the large and trenchant jaws extremely thick and 
strong, but the development of muscle is singularly great ; and 
the head is of a wedge-like shape, so that the creature can force 
itself even through hard wood. It feeds entirely upon the 
substance of the tree in which it takes up its residence, and 
leaves in its tunnels a considerable amount of ddhris. As the 
creature increases in size, its tunnel increases in diameter ; and 
it is an amusing task to cut up an old and soft-wooded tree, and 
follow the caterpillar through its manifold windings. 

It lives for some three years in the larval condition, and 
during the winter it lies dormant in an ingeniously made cocoon, 
constructed from wood-chips and silken thread, a large store of 
which can be produced by this catei’i)illar. Several cocoons are 
now before me, which 1 took from a willow tree in Erith marshes. 
Out of a great number of specimens I have selected four, in 
order to show the diffei*ent dimensions of the cocoons. The 
largest is two inches and a quarter in length, and rather more 
than an inch in width. In shape it is nearly cylindrical, except 
at the ends, which are rounded. One of them is intact, but the 
other has a round hole through which the larva has emerged. 
It is composed of w^ood-chips of various sizes, looking like 
ordinary sawdust, which are loosely, though thickly, fastened 
upon a silken framework. Near one end of the cocoon the 
chips are very heavily massed, for what purpose seems doubtful. 
Itough, however, as is the exterior of the cocoon, the inside is 
quite smooth and soft, not unlike the interior of the tube made 
by the trapdoor spider. 

The smallest cocoon is barely an inch in length, and is made 
of much smaller chips, fastened together so strongly that the 
cocoon retains its cylindrical form when handled, whereas the 
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larger specimen is so loosely made that it collapses tinder the 
least pressure. The other two are intermediate in point of size, 
but precisely similar in point of construction. Besides them 
there is a specimen of tlie cocoon in which the creature undergoes 
its last change. This is of far stronger texture than either of 
the others, being quite hard, like papier-mache, and dark and 
polished within. 

Generally, just before the moth emerges, the chrysalis workfe 
itself along, so that it partially projects from the hole, thus 
enabling the insect to escape at once into the outer world. In 
some instances, however, this is not the case, and in the present 
specimen the em})ty chrysalis shell may be seen, its shattered 
sides showing the manner in which the inclosed moth made its 
exit. Tlie hole through which the moth emerged from the 
cocoon is of a wonderfully small size, considering the dimensions 
of the perfect insect, and its sides are ve^ry ragged and irregular. 
Lik(j the other cocoons, it is strongly imbued with the charac- 
teristic odour, which has attached itself so strongly to my fingers 
that careful ablution will be needed before I shall venture to 
produce my hands in society. 

The course taken by the larva is most erratic. Sometimes it 
travels just below the bark, and then turns suddenly, and dives 
into the very heart of tlie tree. It is much given to making 
these sudden changes, and frequently returns nearly on its former 
track, a mere shell of wood dividing the two jiassages. The 
winter cocoons may bo found in various parts of the tree, some 
deeply buried in the wood, others near the exterior. The pupal 
cocoon is, as far as I know from personal experience, very near 
the exterior of the tree, so that when the perfect insect is freed 
from its enwrapinents, it is obliged to traverse only a very short 
distance before finding itself in the open air. 

To keep this larva until it passes through its different stages 
is by no means a difficult process, and demands less trouble than 
is given by the generality of caterpillars. The larva is easily 
found ; for whenever an old willow-tree has a powerful scent, 
and exhibits certain round holes in its bark, the Goat Moth 
caterpillar is sure to be an inmate. Cut down the tree, and with 
. a saw and chisel break it up, until the caterpillars are found. The 
chisel is used as much for ripping as for cutting ; and the use of 
the mallet should be avoided as much as possible, lest the jarring 
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strokes should injure the caterpillar. To the ears of the searcher, 
a few blows with a mallet on the chisel do not appear very for- 
midable ; but to an animal inclosed in the wood the shock of 
every stroke must be terrible, on account of the sound-conducting 
power of the substance in which it lies. 

When one or two of the caterpillars have been obtained, they 
should be placed in a metal box, as their sharp jaws would soon 
force a passage through a wooden prison, and a cpiantity of the 
wood should be inclosed with them. No further trouble is 
required ; for as they eat the dry wood, and do not need to be 
supplied daily with fresh food, as is the case with the hiaf-eating 
caterpillars, they are quite content, and feed and grow nearly as 
well as if they had l)een left in undisturbed possession of the 
tree in which they were hatched. 

Should any of them die, or should a sufficient number be cap- 
tured to spare a specimen or two, dissection shoidd be em])loyed, 
in order to show a very peculiar structure, which is probably of 
use in enabling the caterpillar to make its way through the 
wood. When laid on its back, and 0]>ened, the general structure 
of the interior resembles that of the silkworm, save that the 
muscles are far more strongly defined, and the silk-producing 
organs arc comparatively smaller. Towards the head, however, 
a pair of organs are seen, which at once arrest the attention. A 
couple of membraneous sacs — something like the honey-bag of 
the bee, only very much larger, and long in proportion to their 
width — lie on either side of the neck, if we may so term the first 
few segments of the larva. They are generally rather flaccid, so 
that their sides are wrinkled longitudinally. From the upper 
part of each of these ])roceeds a delicate thread, which the micro- 
scope shows to be hollow ; and which is, in fact, a duct leading 
into the mouth. These sacs contain a very fcetid fluid, which is 
supp(^sed to moisten the wood, and partly to soften it, so that it 
can be shredded with compamtive ease. 

It is hardly necessary to refer the inquiring reader to Lyon- 
nett's magnificent work on this subject, as the book is a model 
of skill and perseverance. Still, books are chiefly useful as 
guides, and not as substitutes for practical experience; and 
though the beautiful work just mentioned may be perfectly 
familiar, it ought only to act as a guide to the investigator, and 
not to supply the place of actual dissection. 
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Anothee moth belonging to the same family is also a notable 
borer into wood. This is the pretty insect called the Wood 
Leopard Moth {Zevzera cescult), a rarer moth than that which 
has just been described, though not by any means a scarce insect 
when the entomologist knows when and where to look for it. 

The larva of the Wood Leopard Moth is rather pretty in 
colour, being whitish-yellow, spotted regularly with black, and 
having a reddish-brown patch at either extremity. It lives 
in the interior of many trees, avoiding, however, those which 
have a very hard-grained wood. Most of the forest trees are 
subject to its attacks, and the ordinary fruit-trees of our gardens, 
such as the apple, pear, chestnut, and walnut, are often seriously , 
damaged by this pretty but destructive insect. Like the goat 
moth, it makes a strong cocoon, in which it can lie safely 
throughout its pupal condition, and, as with that insect, the 
walls of tlie cocoon are rather rough outside and smooth within. 
When the cocoon is quite dry it is very brittle, and is apt to 
snap if carelessly handled. This cocoon may often be found 
when the trees are cut up for firewood ; and as it generally lies 
very near the exterior, a strong pocket-knife will sometimes 
disclose it. 

The perfect insect is remarkably prf^tty, considering the sim- 
plicity of its colouring, which consists of black upon white. 
The former colour, however, is so disposed, that the wings look 
as if they were made of the minutest miniver, and the feathery 
antennjE add considerably to its beauty. 

Some of the most elegant and curious British Lepidoptera are 
also among the most destructive. 

The various species belonging to the remarkable family 
MgeneidXy properly called Clear-wing Moths, are terrible ene- 
mies to the gardener, as well as to the landowner, their larvee 
feeding upon the pith, and generally preferring the young wood 
to that of a more advanced growth. In some cases they live in 
the roots, and are quite as destructive as their relations who 
prefer the branches. All the Clear-wings are distinguished by 
the fact that the greater part of their wings is simply mem- 
braneous and transparent, without the beautiful feathery scales 
that are worn by the Lepidoptera as an order. Some of them 
resemble hornets, others are often mistaken for wasps, while 
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several species are wonderfully like gnats, and as they fly about 
in the sunshine may readily be mistaken for these insects. 

Of one of these insects, JSgeria asiliformis, known to col- 
lectors as the Breeze-fly CLEiVR-wiNG, Mr. J. Rennie writes as 
follows : We observed above a dozen of them, during this 

summer, in the trunk of a poplar, one side of which had been 
stripped of its bark. It was this portion of the trunk which all 
the caterpillars selected for their final retreat, not one having been 
observed where the tree was covered with bark. The ingenuity 
of the little architect consisted in scraping the cell almost to the 
very surfiice of the wood, leaving only an exterior covering of 
unbroken wood, as thin as writing-pa})er. Previous, therefore, 
to the chrysalis making its way through this feeble barrier, it 
could not have been suspected that an insect was lodged under 
the smooth wood. We observed more than one of these insects 
in the act of breaking through this covering, within which 
there is besides a round moveable lid, of a sort of brown wax.” 

The last-mentioned peculiarity is worthy of special notice, 
because it is not a general feature in the history of the Clear- 
wings. Just when they are about to change into the pupal 
form, they usually nibble a hole through the exterior of the 
branch, and then make a partial cocoon out of the iUhri% 
taking care to place themselves so that the head is towards the 
orifice. The abdominal segments of the chrysalis are furnished 
with points directed backwards, so that by alternately extending 
and contracting the abdomen, the creature is pushed onwards. 
When it is going to break out of its chrysalis case it uses these 
little points, and forces itself i)artially through the hole, thus 
allowing the perfect moth to issue at once into the world. 

All gardeners should beware of one very pretty little species, 
the Gnat Clear-wing [JEgeHa tipuliformi^^ which is often to 
be found upon currant bushes, sitting itself upon the leaves, 
enjoying the warm sunbeams, and ever and anon opening and 
closing its fan-like tail. The larva of this insect lives in the 
young shoots of the currant, and in some seasons damages the 
crops considerably. 

With two more species of lepidopteran burrowers, we must 
close our list, one of them boring into wood and the other into wax. 

The first of these insects, Tinea graneUa, is sometimes called 
the Wolf Mora. It is a very small insect, and is closely allied 
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to the coTiimon clothes moth, so deservedly hated by fur-dealers, 
careful housewives, and keepers of museums. Tlie larva of this 
insect feeds upon tlie corn, covcring'it at the same time with 
a tissue of silken tlireads. Tlie most curious portion of the 
life of this insect is, that after the larva has finished eating the 
corn, it proceeds to the sides of the graimry, and there burrows 
into the wood, making its holes so closely together that, if the 
timber liad been taken out of the sea, the Gribble would have 
had the credit of the tunnels. N^othing seems to stop tliis little 
creatures, and it bores through deal planks with perfect ease, 
making its way even through the knots without being checked 
either by the hardness of the wood, or the abundance of tur- 
pentine with which the knots in deal are saturated. This is the 
more astonishing, because turpentine is mostly fatal to insects, 
and a little spirit of turpentine in a box will effectually keep off 
all moths and beetles. 

In these burrows the larvae change into the pupal state, and 
tluire ^remain until the following summer, when they emerge in 
hosts, ready to deposit their eggs upon the corn, and raise up 
fresh armies of devourers. Another singidar fact is, that after 
tliese caterpillars have lived for so long upon corn, their tastes 
should change so suddenly as to induce them to take to wood, 
and wood morcMwer wliich is never free from turpentine, however 
well it may be seasoned. 

The last of our burrowers is the Honey-comb Moth, belong- 
ing to the genus Galleria. Two species of this genus are known 
in England, both of which are plentiful in this country. 

These moths live in the comb of the hive bee, and when 
once they have succeeded in depositing their eggs, the combs are 
generally doomed. The envenomed stings of the bees are 
useless against these little pests, for though their bodies are soft 
they take care to conceal themselves in a stout silken tube, and 
their heads are hard, horny, and penetrable by no sting borne 
by bee. I once had a very complete case of lioney-eomb 
utterly destroyed by the Galleria moths, wdiich draw their silken 
tubes through and through the combs, ate up even my beautiful 
royal cells, devoured all the bee-bread, and converted the care- 
fully chosen specimens into an undistinguishable mass of dirty 
silk, debris and moths, both dead and living. 
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Not long ago, one of my friends, wlio was about to deliver 
a lecture on the structure^of the bee’s cell, and who had got 
together a collection of combs for the purpose of illustration, 
came to me in dire distress, and showed me the combs, all 
covered with the tunnels of the Galleria moth. Tlie damage 
which they had done was very great, but their presence was 
discovered in time to prevent them from utterly destroying 
the combs. After all the caterpillars that could be caihured 
had been destroyed, a wide-mouthed bottle containing spirit of 
turpentine was placed in the box, and speedily killed the sur- 
vivors, while a bath in a solution of corrosive sublimate ])ro- 
tected the remaining combs against a future brood of Galleria 
moth. 

Although there are still in my list many names ofbunwving 
insects which have not yet been described, it is necessary that 
we should take our leave of the burrowers, and proceed to the 
next chapter. 
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PENSILE MAMMALIA. 


The Harvest Mouse — Its appearance — Reason for its name — Mouse ncsjbs — 
Home of the Harvest Mouse — A curioiis problem — Food of the Harvest Mouse, 
and its agility — The Squirrel — Its summer and winter “cage” — Boldness 
of the S(piirrol — Materials for the nest, and their arrangement. 


There are not many mammalia which make pensile nests, 
and we are, therefore, the more pleased to find that one of 
the most interesting inhabits this country. This is the well- 
known Harvest Mouse {Micromys mimtus)^ the smallest 
example of the mammalia in England, and nearly in the 
world. 

This elegant little creature is so tiny that, when full-grown, 
it weighs scarcely more than the sixth of an ounce, wdiereas 
the ordinary mouse weighs almost an entire ounce. Its colour 
is a very warm brown above, almost amounting to chestnut, 
and below it is pure white, the line of demarcation being 
strongly defined. The colour is slightly variable in different 
lights, because each hair is red at the tip and brown at the 
base, and every movement of the animal naturally causes the 
two tints to be alternately visible and concealed. 

It is called the Harvest Mouse, because it is usually found 
at harvest time, and in some parts of the country it is captured 
by hundreds, in barns and ricks. To the ricks it would never 
gain admission, provided they are built on proper staddles, 
were it not that it gets into the sheaves as they stand in the 
fipld, and is carried within them by the labourers. Other 
mice, however, are sometimes called by this name, although 
they have no fair title to it ; but the genuine Harvest Mouse can 
always be distinguished l&y its very small size, and the bright 
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ruddy hue of the back and the white of the abdomen. More- 
over, the ears of the Harvest Mouse are shorter in proportion 
than those of the ordinary mouse, the head is larger and more 
slender, and the eyes are not so projecting, so that a very brief 
inspection will suffice to tell the observer whether he is look- 
ing at an adult Harvest Mouse, or a young specimen of any 
other species. 

Mice always make very comfortable nests for their young, 
gathering together great quantities of wdol, rags, paper, hair, moss, 
feathers, and similar substances, and rolling them into a ball- 
like mass, in the middle of which the young are placed. I have 
seen many of these nests, and only once have known an excep- 
tion to the rule, when the mouse had made its nest of empty 
and broken nutshells. The Harvest Mouse, however, surpasses 
all its congeners in the beauty and elegance of its home, which 
is not only constructed with remarkable neatness, but is sus- 
pended above the ground in such a manner as to entitle it to the 
name of a true pensile nest. Generally, it is hung to several 
stout grass-stems ; sometimes it is fastened to wheat-straws ; and 
in one case, mentioned by Gilbert White, it was suspended from 
the head of a thistle. 

It is a very beautiful structure, being made of very narrow 
grasses, and woven so carefully as to form a hollow globe, rather 
larger than a cricket ball, and very nearly as round. How the 
little creature contrives to form so complicated an object as a 
hollow sphere with thin walls is still a problem. It is another 
problem how the young are placed in it, and another how they are 
fed. The walls are so tliin that an object inside the nest can be 
easily seen from any part of the exterior ; there is no opening 
whatever, and when the young are in the nest they are packed 
so tightly that their bodies press against the wall in every 
direction. As there is no defined opening, and as the walls 
are so loosely woven, it is probable that the mother is able to 
push her way between the meshes, and so to arrange or feed 
her young. 

The position of the nest, which is always at some little height, 
presupposes a climbing power in the architect. All mice and 
rats are good climbers, being able to scramble up perpendicular 
walls, provided that their surfaces be rough, and even to lower 
themselves head downwards by clinging with the curved claws 

o 2 
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of their hind feet. It is also a noticeable fact, that the joint of 
the hind foot is so loosely articulated that it can be turned nearly 
half round, and so permits great freedom of movement. The 
Harvest Mouse is even better constructed for climbing than the 
ordinary mouse, inasmuch as its long and flexible toes can grasp 
the grass-stem as firmly as a monkey’s paw holds a bough, and 
the long, slender tail is also partially prehensile, aiding the 
animal greatly in sustaining itself, though it is not gifted with 
the sensitive mobility of the same organ in the spider, monkey, 
or kinkajou. 

As the food of the Harvest Mouse consists greatly of insects, 
flies being especial favourites, it is evident that great agility is 
needed. In order to show the active character of the quad- 
ruped, one of the Harvest Mice is represented in the act of 
climbing towards a fly, on which it is about to pounce. Under 
such circumstances, its leap is remarkably swift, and its aim is 
as accurate as that of the swallow. Even in captivity, it has 
beem known to take flies from the hand of its owner, and to leap 
along the wires of its cage as smartly as if it were trying to 
capture an insect that could escape. 

The Harvest Mouse is tolcralfly prolific, and in the airy cradle 
may sometimes be seen as many as eight young mice, all i)acked 
together like herrings in a barrel. 

There is another well-known British mammal which, at all 
events at one season of the year, may be classed among those 
creatures who build pensile nests. This is the common Squirrel, 
so plentiful in well-wooded districts, and so scarce where trees 
are few. 

The Squirrel is an admirable nest-builder, though it cannot 
lay claim to the exquisite neatness which distinguishes the 
harvest mouse. As is well known, the Squirrel constructs two 
kinds of nests, or “ cages,” as they are popularly called, one being 
its winter home, wherein it can remain in a state of hybernation, 
and the other its summer residence. These two nests are as 
different as a town mansion and a shooting-box, the former being 
strong, thick-walled, sheltered, and warm, and the other light 
and airy. The winter cage is almost invariably placed in the 
fork of some tree, generally where two branches start from the 
trunk. It is well concealed by the* boughs on which it rests, and 
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which serve also as a shelter from the wind. The summer cage, 
on the contrary, is comparatively frail, and is placed nearly at 
the extremity of slender boughs, which bend with its weight, 
and cause the airy cradle to rock and dance with every gust 
of wind. 

As if conscious of the impregnable situation which it has 
chosen, the Squirrel takes no pains to conceal the summer cage, 
but builds it so openly, that it can be seen from a considerable 
distance ; whereas the winter home requires a practised eye to 
detect it. So confident is the animal in the strength of its 
position, that it can scarcely be induced to leave the nest, and 
wdll sit tliere in sj)ite of shouts and stones, provided that the 
missiles do not actually strike the nest. A well-aimed stone will 
generally alarm the cunning little animal, and cause it to make 
one of its rapid rushes to tlie top of the tree. The materials of 
the Squirrel’s cage are very similar to those of an ordinary bird’s 
nest, consisting of twigs, leaves, moss, and other vegetable sub- 
stances. Its structure is tolerably compact, though it will not 
endure rough handling without being injured. 

In this aerial nest the young Squirrels are born, making their 
appearance in the middle of summer, and remaining with their 
mother until the following spring. There are generally three or 
four young ; and though the nest ap})ears to be so slight, it is 
capable of sustaining the united weight of young and parents. 
The SquiiTel does not seem to make more nests than can be 
avoided, and, like many nest-builders, inhabits the same domi- 
cile year after year, until it is quite unfit for occupation. 
Should the nest be assailed while the young are still helpless, 
the mother takes them in her mouth one by one, leaps away 
with them, and deposits them in some place of safety. The 
materials of which the nest are made are grass, moss, and 
leaves, together with a few twigs, and the shape is nearly 
spherical. The winter cage, however, is most irregular in form, 
being accommodated to the space between the boughs in wliich 
it is built, and is very thick and warm. 

The amount of materials collected for this purpose is sur- 
prising. All of them are large and thick-walled, but in some, 
which are probably old nests, with the accumulation of years 
upon them, the mass of dried vegetable substances is almost 
incredible. I have looked into many a winter cage, and on one 
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occasion, when the nest was so hidden that those below could 
hardly see it, I pulled out whole armfuls of moss, leaves, and 
grass, and threw them to the ground, where they made a heap 
like a haycock. The spectators said it looked like the conjuror’s 
trick of producing shawls, flowers, and goblets out of an empty 
hat. The nest had been deserted for some time, and all the 
materials were matted together by repeated rains. 
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Although the majority of nest-making birds may be called 
Weavers, there is one family to which the name is par excellence 
and with justice applied. These are the remarkable birds which 
are grouped together under the name of Ploceidse, all being 
inhabitants of the hot portions of the old world, such as Asia 
and Africa. The last-mentioned continent is peculiarly rich in 
Weaver Birds, as may be seen from a glance at the plate which 
accompanies this description, on which are shown a number of 
species, together with their nests. 

For the most part, the Weaver Birds suspend their nests to the 
ends of twigs, small branches, drooping parasites, palm-leaves, 
or reeds, and many species always hang their nests over water, 
and at no very great height above its surface. The object of this 
curious locality is evidently that the eggs and young should be 
saved from the innumerable monl^eys that swarm in the forests, 
and whose filching paws would rob many a poor bird of its 
young brood. As, however, the branches are very slender, the 
weight of the monkey, however small the animal may be, is 
more than sufficient to immerse the would-be thief in the water 
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and so to i)iit a stop to liis marauding propensities. It is well 
known that the monkey race are very fond" of a little bird, 
mouse, or egg, and that they have such a predilection for blood, 
that they will snatch the feathers out of parrots’ tails, in order 
to suck the raw and bleeding quills. 

Snakes, too, also inveterate nest-robbers, some of them living 
nlnmBt exclusively on young birds and eggs, are effectually de- 
barred from entering the' nests, so that the parent birds need not 
trouble themgelves about either foe. Although they may repose 
ill perfect safety, undismayed by the approach of either snake 
or monkey, they never can see oije of their enemies without 
Scolding at it, scrcvarniiig hoarsely, shooting close to its body, 
and, if possible, indulging in a passing peck. Such a scene is 
d(q)icted in the illustration, where Weaver Birds of several' species 
liave united in their attacks upon a monkey that is endeavouring 
to rob a nest, and has met with a suitable fate. 

AVe will now proceed to examine the several species, together 
with their nests and general habits. . 

Our first example of the African Weavers is the EED-BihiiED 
Weaver Biro, one of the most plentiful of its kind. . Its scien- 
tific name is Texior erythrorhynchus, and it is remarkable for 
attending the buffaloes wherever they go. Should the buffalo 
he driven iror^ any locality, as is often the case when civilization 
Ix^gins to make its mark on a country, the Ked-hilted Weaver 
Bird also disappears, and is only to be found in those parts of 
tbc land whore its huge associate can live in sec?urity. 

The reason for this peculiarity is, that tbe bird finds the greater 
part of its food upon the buffalo, iiatching and devouring tire 
various parasites and insects whiqh always accompany these 
animals. Wherever the buffalo exists, there the Weaver Bird 
may be seen, flitting about the animiil as unconcernedly as if it 
were carved out of wood, perching on its head and pecking 
among the'liair, settling on the massive horns and leaping at 
' passing flies, while ever and anon it makes a dash along the 
back, digs away at the tliick hifie, and presently sits - quietly on 
the buffdo, eating something which it has just secured. 

The buffalo has very goodjreason to encourage the presenoe of 
its feathered allies; for no^^oiy do l^y free it from trouble- 
soW insects; but they are idways vi^Dbiiiiti iem td detect 
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danger. As soon as the bird perceives, or fancies'that it perceives, 
anything that is suspicious, it ceases from feeding, and looks* 
anxiously about. Should its ^ suspicions prove correct, the bird 
flies in the air with the peculiar whirring sound that is indicative 
of danger, and which is known to the buffalo as well as to itself. 
As soon as the signal of danger is thus given, th§ buffalo dashes 
away into tlie thickest underwood, accompanied by its faithful 
friends. The reader must not suf^pose that every buffalo has its 
bird, or that even a herd of buffaloes must necessarily be accom- 
panied by the Weavers. Sometimes a large party of buf&loes 
may be without a single bird ; only wh'ore buffaloes do not exist, 
these Weavers are not to be found. 

There are several other birds which are in the habit of attach- 
ing themselves to animals, such as the well-known zic-zac, which 
befriends the crocodile ; the beef-eater, which perches upon the 
rhinoceros ; and a congener, which is found upon the buflalo. 
Tliis last bird, however, pays more attention to the wurbles,’* 
or larvce of the bot flies, wliich burrow into the skin, and make 
such ugly holes in the hide. All these birds feed upon the 
parasites and other creatures that are found upon the animal 
which they affect; and in every case they become watchful 
guardians, their own alarm being communicated to the larger 
animal. 

Towards the up])er part of the illustration may be seen a 
number of roundish nests, hung on branches in several rows. 
These are built by the Spotted-backed Weaver Bird, and are 
slightly variable in the method of their construction, some having 
the entrance nearly at the bottom, and othciTs more towards the 
sides. They arc all, however, constructed of similar materials, 
and the different position of the iqputh is evidently intended 
merely as an accommodation to circumstances. Their eggs are 
not numerous, seldom exceeding four, and their colour is delicate 
green, something like those of our common starling. The bird 
is not very plentiful, and seems to be rather limited in its rang(^, 
not appearing westward of the district called Kaffir-land. Its 
scientific name is Ploceus spilonotm, and it is sometimes called 
the YelloW-crowncd Weaver Bird. 
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All the pensile birds are remarkable for the eccentricity of 
shape and design which marks their nests ; although they agree 
in one point, namely, that they dangle at the end of twigs, and 
dance about merrily at every breeze. Some of them are very 
long, others are very short; some have their entrance at the 
side, others from below, and others, again, from near the top. 
Some are hung, hammock-like, from one twig to another ; others 
are suspended to the extremity of the twig itself ; while others, 
that build in the palms, which have no true branches, and no 
twigs at all, fasten their nests to the extremities of the leaves. 
Some are made of various fibres, and others of the coarsest grass- 
straws : some are so loose in their texture, that the eggs can be 
plainly seen through them ; while others are so strong and thick, 
that they almost look as if they were made by a professional 
thatcher. 

A good example of the last-mentioned description of nest is 
the Mahali Weavek-Bird of South Africa {Pliopasscr Mahal i). 
Although the architect is a small bird, measuring only six inches 
in total length, the nest which it makes is of considerable size, 
and is formed of substances so stout, that, when the edifice and 
the builder are compared together, the strength of the bird seems 
quite inadequate to the management of such materials. 

The general shape of the nest is not unlike that of a Florence 
oil-flask, supposing the neck to be shortened and widened, the 
body to be lengthened, and the whole flask to be enlarged to 
treble its dimensions. Instead, however, of being smooth on the 
exterior, like the flask, it is intentionally made as rough as pos- 
sible. Tlie ends of all the grass-stalks, which are of very great 
thickness, project outwards, and point towards the mouth of the 
nest, which hangs downwards; so that they serve as eaves 
whereby the rain is throw|^off the nest, and possibly serve also 
as a protection against foes, though the latter theory has not yet 
been corroborated by observation. 

It is true that the . grass stems protrude from the nest like 
" quills upon the fretful porcupine but that they really afford 
any obstacle to the attacks of a snake or a monkey I cannot 
believe. If the snake were able to get at the nest at all, it 
could glide into the aperture, with an upward curve of the 
flexible body, without troubling itself about the spikes ; and if a 
mohkoy were to reach the nest, it seems to me that the pro- 
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jecting grass-stems would rather assist than deter it from taking 
the eggs, as one hand could steady the nest by holding the 
spikes, while the other was thrust into the aperture. Other 
nests, moreover, though exposed to the same enemies, and even 
when placed upon the same trees, do not possess this remarkable 
armature ; and it is hardly to be supposed that if this abattls- 
like exterior were absolutely needful in the defence of the in- 
mates, it would not be given to all the birds which build under 
similar conditions. The same may be said of the nests of the 
l^yrgitie. There are many structures among animal habitations, 
the use of which seems to be problematical ; and until the case 
in point be decided by observation, it must remain an oj)en 
question. 

Dr. Smitli remarks that the nests of certain I^rgitas — i.c. 
little birds which are popularly called sparroAvs in South Africa 
— are armed in a similar manner, but with sticks and twigs, 
instead of grass. 

The Mahali is a very sociable bird, being seldom seen alone, 
and usually assembling in flocks, which sometimes congregate 
on the ground, and at others assemble in the branches. It is 
equally sociable in the disposition of its nests, twenty or tliirty 
of these curious structures being often found gathered closely 
together on the branches of a single tree. Although its colours 
are not brilliant, it is a pretty bird, the back being of that 
peculiar brown which is called ‘^iver” by dog-fanciers, and the 
under parts white, a long patch of snowy white also passing over 
each cheek. It is about as large as our common starling, the 
total length being rather more than six inches. 

Perhaps the most singular-looking nest made by these bird^ 
is that of a rather smaU, yellow-co|j^ured species {Ploceus ocu- 
lariiis), a figure of which may be seen in the left-hand lower 
corner of the iUustration. Tliis nest looks very like a chemist’s 
retort, with the bulb upwards— or, to speak more familiarly, like 
a very large horse-pistol suspended by the butt. The substance 
of which it is made is a very narrow, stiff and elastic grass, 
scarcely larger than the ordinary twine used for tying up small 
parcels, and interwoven with a skill that seems far beyond the 
capabilities of a mere bird. 

The following account of Weaver Birds engaged m nest- 
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making lias been forwarded to me by Captain Drayson, E.A. who 
lias frequently watclied the whole proceedings : — 

“ The bird tliat builds these ncsts‘ is colonially termed the 
Yellow Oriole. The ingenious little creature is nearly as large 
as a thrush, and is of a bright yellow colour, except the ends of 
the wings, which are of a brownish hue. It is gregarious ; and 
when a good locality has been found, several hundred nests will 
be suspended from some dozen trees, within a few yards of each 
other. The most pliant branches are invariably selected, from 
which tlie nest is suspended ; and in all cases the end of the 
nest overhangs the stream, so that any additional weight would 
bring the nest into the water. 

TJie birds make a great disturbance when building, there 
being usually a regular fight in order to secure the best places. 
In building, the birds first commence by working some stout 
flags or reeds from the branch, so as to hang downwards. They 
then attach the upper part of the nest to the branch, so as to 
form the dome-like roof. By degrees they complete the globular 
bulb, still working downwards, and, lastly, the neck is attached 
to the body of the nest. Great skill is required to keep tlie 
neck even and open, and yet no machine could accomplish the 
work better than do these ingenious little architects. The upper 
part of tlie nest is very thick and firmly built, more than twice 
as thick as the neck, and the material of which it is made is far 
stronger. In some instances I have seen one nest attached to 
another; and when this is the case, the second builder strengthens 
the first nest, and then attaches his own work thereto. 

Should by chance a hawk or monkey venture into the vicinity 
of a colony of birds, it is chased and chirped at by hundreds of 
these little creatures, who make common cause against the in- 
truder, and quickly drive him off. During the building of the 
nests, the river side is a most interesting place, as the intel- 
ligence and diligence of the birds are most remarkable.” 

If the hand be carefully introduced up the neck of one of 
these nests, its admirable fitness for the nurture of the young 
birds is at once perceived. When merely viewed from the out- 
side, the nest looks as if it would be a very unsafe cradle, and 
nij^ould permit the young birds to fall through the neck into the 
water. A section of the nest, however, shows that no habitation 
can be safer, and even the hand can detect the wonderfully 
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ingenious manner in which the interior is constructed. Just 
where the neck is united to the bulb, a kind of wall or partition 
is made, about two inches in height, ^^which runs completely 
across the bulb, and effectually prevents the young birds from 
falling into the neck. 

Although the nests are seen in considerable numbers, the 
feathered architect does not seem to be a particularly sociable bird, 
seldom being seen in flocks, and, as a general fact, the male and 
female associate together and keep all other birds at a distance. 
The eggs are generally three in number, very pale blue with a 
few brownish spots, the spots being chiefly gathered towards the 
larger end. The parent birds are very assiduous in their house- 
hold cares, and each sits alternately until the eggs are hatched. 
So absorbed are they in their task that they can be captured 
alive, merely by grasping the lower end of the nock with 
one hand, and then cautiously introducing the other hand into 
the iiost. Perhaps this want of caution may arise from the 
nature of the nest, and the birds being free from all ordinary 
danger ; and if the nest had been open, like that of most birds, 
the inhabitants would probably bo as timid as is usually the 
case with birds when disturbed in their nests. 

Below the first-mentioned nest, and nearly in the lower 
centre of the illustration, may be seen the beautiful nest of the 
Gold-capped Weavee Bipd, PJoceus icteroccplmlus, the figure 
being drawn from a specimen in my own collection. The nest of 
this bird is notable for the extreme neatness and compactness 
of its structure, for it can endure a vast amount of careless 
handling, and still retain its beautiful contour. The nest was 
taken from the banks of a river near Natal, and was suspended 
from two reeds, so as to hang over the water, and at no great 
distance from the surface. 

The whole structure is apparently composed of the same plant, 
namely, a kind of small reed, but the materials are taken from a 
different portion of the plant, according to the part of the nest 
for which they are required. The whole exterior, as well as the 
walls, are made of the reed-stems, woven very closely together, 
and being of no trifling thickness. There is a considerable 
amount of elasticity in the structure, and the whole nest is so 
strong that it might be kicked down stairs, or be thrown from 
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the top of the Monument, without much apparent deterioration. 
The interior, however, is constructed after a very different fashion. 
Instead of the rough, strong workmanship of the exterior, witli 
its reed-stems interlacing among each other, as if woven by 
human art, and its pale yellow hue, the inside exhibits a lining 
of flat leaves, laid artistically over each other so as to form a 
soft, smooth resting-place, but not interlacing at all, being held 
in their place by their own elasticity. Their colour is of a pale 
bluish grey, and the contrast which they present to the exterior 
is very strongly marked. In size the nest is about as large as 
an ordinary cocoa-nut — not quite so long, though broader. 

Mr. Swainson mentions that in one specimen of the nest made 
by this bird there was a peculiarity about the opening. "'The 
aperture is lateral, but not upon the top, so that it serves the 
purpose of a window to the inmates, who are sheltered over- 
head by the convex top of the nest. There is something very 
ingenious in the construction of this opening, whicli is not, as it 
at first appears, round, but semicircular, the arch being bound 
round with a stronger band than usual, and the plane or base 
much stronger, and composed of straight pieces of the stalks of 
the grass, evidently for the purpose of giving to tliat part on 
which the birds perched greater strength and substance.’^ 

In the right-hand lower corner of the illustration is a nest 
oi another species of Weaver Bird, the pretty Taha Weavee, 
Hiiplectes Taha, 

This species, though plentiful, is rather limited in range, and, 
according to Dr. Smith, is not seen southwards of lat. 26°, 
hTorthwards of that lino, however, it was found in numbers, 
associating in large flocks, and generally haunting the neighbour- 
hood of rivers. In some places, the trees that grew near the 
rivers were filled with crowds of the Taha Weaver Bird. In 
some localities, where the ground is cultivated, the Taha Weaver 
is more plentiful than is liked by the natives, for it is very 
destructive among the gardens ; and, in places where it is very 
numerous, a continual watch must be kept lest the crop should 
be utterly destroyed. An allied bird, Euplectes oryx, is equally 
destructive in the summer months. 

Although the Taha Weavers are mostly found among trees, 
at the commeneement of the breeding season they leave the 
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branches, and retire to the reeds that fringe the river sides, and 
upon these reeds they build their pensile nest. The plumage of 
the Taha Weaver varies greatly according to the season of the 
year, the yellow of the summer coat being freely interspersed 
with brown dashes in the winter. Even the beak is said to 
change its colour, and to be lighter in the summer than in the 
winter. 

As in the illustration of African Weaver Birds so many nests 
and their architects are introduced, I will give a brief summary 
of its contents. 

In the right-hand upper corner are seen the curious nests of 
the Mahali Weaver, accompanied by the birds themselves. Just 
below the Mahali are several rows of nests pendenf from boughs. 
These are the homes of the Spotted Weaver, and are represented 
as attacked by monkeys, which are being ducked for their 
pains, and will not succeed in reaching the nests. The monkey 
is the vervet, Ccrcopithccus pygerytliruSy commonly called the 
green monkey, and is of the species that so frequently accom- 
pany organ-grinders in this country. Assailing and bickering 
at the monkeys are several other species of Weavers. Some of 
the Spotted Weavers are defending their homes, and are aided 
by three other species, Plocens suhamrAis, known by its lighter 
hue ; Hyplmntornis textor, distinguished by its dark bill ; and 
Textor erytlirorliynclms, known by its light bill. 

Bather in the background, and in the centre, are some nests of 
Ploceus Capensis, woven with a palm-leaf. In the left-hand 
lower corner is the long, retort-shaped nest of the pretty YeUow 
Weaver ; in the corresponding right corner is the Taha Weaver ; 
and hanging over the water at the bottom of the illustration is 
the habitation of the Yellow-capped Weaver. 

In Jamaica there is a bird, which would not allow any illus- 
tration of its size and beauty, but is nevertheless a most interest- 
ing species. This is the Palm Swift {TacJwrnis phcenicolia), 
easily known by the broad white belt on its black body, some- 
thing like the white band on the common house martin. 

As is implied by its generic name, the Palm Swift is celebrated 
for its very great speed, which it exhibits by its darting flight 
over the grass savannahs. As, moreover, it resides in Jamaica 
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throughout the whole year, it gives every opi)ortunity for oh- 
serviijg its habits. 

The nest of this bird is very curious, and always pensile ; and, 
though it can never be mistaken for that of any other bird, it is 
built after a very diverse fashion. Usually, it is fastened to the 
spathe of the common cocoa-nut palm, being cemented to the 
leaf so firmly, that if it be pulled away by force, the outside 
integument of the leaf comes away also. The nest is ingeniously 
hidden in the leaf, so that it would not be noticed by an ordinary 
observer, were it not that in some cases the bird is so very 
lilieral of its materials that their superabundance betrays its 
])resence. The nest is made of cotton and feathers, the cotton 
forming the exterior and the feathers the lining. The walls of 
the nest arc very strong, though flexible, and something like felt, 
being firmly compacted, and containing an enormous mass of 
downy feathers, in the middle of which the eggs are laid. 

The cotton is of a very short staple, and is not the substance 
used in commerce, but the produce of the silk-cotton trees belong- 
ing to the genus Bombax. These trees are of very great size, the 
trunks running nearly a hundred feet in height, without a branch, 
and being even more than proportionately thick. The cotton 
is of very trifling use in commerce, the staple being not much 
more than an inch in length, and is chiefly employed for stuffing 
mattresses and pillows. The native tribes of Guiana use it for 
the tiny arrows which they project through their long and slender 
air-guns, fastening it upon the head of the arrows so as to make 
them fit the tube. A quantity of this cotton is now before me, 
and it is evidtmt that the very qualities which render it useless 
for commercial or mechanical purposes are precisely those which 
are best adapted for the structure of the nest. It is remarkably 
fine in texture, being almost silky to the touch ; and, instead of 
becoming inextricably entangled, as is the case with ordinary 
cotton-wool, it cannot be handled without leaving a number of 
short fibres on the fingers. Its usual colour is yellowish, but 
occasionally it is nearly white. 

Several nests are often found in each spathe ; and it is a 
curious fact that, in such cases, they are agglutinated together 
with the same substance that fastens them so firmly to the leaf, 
and are connected by a kind of gallery, which runs along 
the side, and communicates with each nest. It is thought 
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that the bird occupies the same nest repeatedly, after the manner 
of swallows and martins, and that it does not desert the tenement 
until the spathe becomes detached and falls to the ground; after 
the custom of its kind. Fallen spathes are plentiful under the 
palms, and in them the nests of the Palm Swift are frequently 
seen. 

Sometimes the Palm Swift choses another tree, and builds its 
nest in the palmetto, a palm belonging to the genus Cliameero]^^. 
In such cases, the nest is of a different shape to that which is 
found in the cocoa-palm, something resembling in form the india- 
rubber tobacco-pouches which are now so common. The exterior 
of the nest is loose and woolly, instead of being firm and compact; 
and in some instances it is so very loose, that it looks just like 
a dolls wig. The eggs of the Palm Swift are white. 

The man who first invented sewing in all probability thought 
that he had discovered, or rather created, an art which was 
entirely new, and that to him alone was due the credit of per- 
ceiving the virtues of a fibre thrust through holes. 

The cai)abilities.of his invention he could not be expected to 
foresee, inasmuch as ho would in all probability limit its powers 
to the decoration rather than the clothing of his own person. 
In process of time he might comprehend that, by means of the 
needle and thread, a number of small leaves or skins might be 
made to serve the same purpose as a single large one, and as 
his instruments improved, so would his work. There are, it is 
true, certain nations who have been acquainted with the art of 
sewing from time immemorial, and never seem to have made the 
least progress in it. The native Australian, for example, dis- 
plays w-onderful ingenuity in making thread from the sinews of 
the kangaroo’s tail, and needles from the emu’s bones; but 
there his invention seems to have stopped, and up to the present 
time, the junction of a couple of kangaroo skins, or the sewing 
together of a few “ opossum ” furs, seem to be the limits of his 
powers. Still, in other countries, the needle and thread have, as 
a rule, exhibited a regular improvement, until they have culmi- 
nated in the sewing-machine of the present day. Had, however, 
some good genius enabled the original founder of the art to 
foresee its effect upon the world, he might well have been proud 
of his discovery, the earliest of human arts. 
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The respectable guild of tailors, indeed, were wont to attri- 
bute to their mystery an antiquity surpassing that of any other 
handicraft, and, on the strength of a certain i)assage in Genesis, 
claimed Adam as the first tailor. As to the smiths and musi- 
cians, the tailors looked down upon them as of comparatively 
recent origin, and considered even the mysterious order of Free- 
masons as modern upstarts. Had they been moderately skilled 
. in ornithology, they might have claimed a still older origin, on 
the grounds that, long b(;fore man came on the earth, the needle 
and the thread were used for sewing two objects together. 
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Tlie wonderful little bird, whose portrait is accurately given 
in the accompanying illustration, is popularly known by the 
appropriate title of Tailor Bird, its scientific name being Or- 
thotomm longicmidm. The manner in which it construefs its 
pensile nest is very singular. Choosing a convenient leaf, gene- 
rally one which hangs from the end of a slender twig, it pierces 
a row of holes along each edge, using its beak in the same 
manner that a shoemaker uses his awl, the two instruments 
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being very similar to* each other in shape, though not in 
material. These holes are not at all regular, and in some cases 
there are so many of them, that the bird seems to have found 
some special gratification in making them, just as a boy who 
has a new knife makes havoc on every piece of wood which he 
can obtain. 

When the holes are completed, the bird next procures its 
thread, which is a long fibre of some plant, generally much 
longer than is needed for the task which it performs. Having 
found its thread, the leathered tailor begins to j^ass it through the 
holes, drawing the sides of the leaf towards each other, so as to 
form a kind of hollow cone, the point downwards. Generally a 
single leaf is used for this purpose, but whenever the bird cannot 
find one that is sufficieiitl}" large, it sews two together, or even 
fetches another leaf and fastens it with the fibre. Within the 
hollow thus formed the bird next deposits a quantity of soft 
white down, likcj short cotton wool, and thus constriuds a warm, 
light, and elegant nest, whieh is scarcely visible among the 
leafages of the tree, and which is safe from almost every foe 
except man. ^ 

There arc several nests of the Tailor Bird in the British 
Museum, one composed of several leaves, and the other in 
whieh one leaf is used. It is a pity that in all instances the 
leal’ haa Ixjon plucked from the twig on which it giw ; and it is 
to b(i wished that when other specimens are brought to England 
tile twig will be cut off, and that if the leaf should fall off, it 
may be replaced on the spot whereon it grew. Beautiful as is 
the detaclied nest, it does not give nearly so vivid an idea of its 
object as if it w^erc still suspended to its branch. 

The Tailor Bird is a native of India, and is tolerably familiar, 
haunting the liabitations of man, and being often seen in the 
gardens and compounds, feeding away in conscious security. It 
seems to care little about lofty situations, and mostly prefers the 
ground, or lower branches of the trees, and flies to and fro with 
a peculiar undulating flight. Many species of the same genus 
are known to ornithologists. 

The tailor bird is not the only member of the feathered tribe 
which sews leaves together in order to form a locality for its 
nesj. A rather pretty bird, the Fan-tailed Warbler (Salicaria 

p 2 
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cisticola) has a similar method of action, 'though the nest cannot 
he ranked among the pensiles. 

. This bird builds among reeds, sewing together a numl)er of 
their flat blades in order to make a hollow wherein its nest may 
be hidden ; but the method which it employs is not precisely the 
same as that which is used by the tailor bird. Instead of 
passing its thread continuously through the holes, and thus 
sewing the leaves together, it has a great number of threads, 
and makes a knot at the end of each, in order to prevent it 
from being pulled through the hole. A description and beautiful 
figure of tills bird may be seen in Gould’s “ Birds of Europe,” 
Vol. ii. 

The odd little titmice can be admitted among the Pensile 
Birds, as one of them constructs a habitation as purely pensile 
as any which has yet been mentioned, and which yields in 
beauty to none. This is the Penduline Titmouse {^githalus 
penduUnm), a native of Southern and Eastern Europe. As is 
the case with all its family, it is a little bird, scarcely exceeding 
four inches in length, and being marked with pleasing though 
not very brilliant colours. In general habits it resembles the 
bearded titmouse of England, haunting the sides of streams, 
and feeding upon the seeds of aquatic plants, as well as upon 
the various insects, larvm, and small molluscs that are found 
so plentifully in the water. 

The chief point of interest in this bird is, however, concen- 
trated in its nest, which is made in a flask-like shape, and is 
mostly suspended to the extremity of some twig that overhangs 
the water. Willows, and other trees that are fond of the water, 
are favoured residences of this curious little bird. The larger 
end of the nest hangs downwards, so that at a little distance 
it looks like a huge pear with a rather long stem. The material 
of the nest is the cottony down of the willow and poplar, and 
the opening is always at the side. The position chosen is not 
invariably at the end of. a twig, as the nest is sometimes found 
among the reeds, hidden by their thick stems from observation. 
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Australian Peiisilos— The Yellow-throated Sericoiinis— Its habits— Singular 
position for its nest— Conscious security — The Rock Warbler — ShajK) and 
locality of its nest— The Yellow-t AILED Acanthiza — Its colour and song— 
Supplcinentaiy nests — The Pijsc-pinc and its home— Supposed use of the sup- 
plementary nest— The Singing Honey-Eater and its nest — The myall or 
weeping acacia — Various materials — ^Th^ Lunitlated Honey-Eater — A new 
material— The Painted Honey-Eater, its habits and nest — The art of preser- 
vation — Nests and their branches— The colour of eggs — The White^throated 
Honey- Eater and its habits — Its curious nest — Locality of the nest — The 
Golden-crested Wren, and the resemblance of its nest to those of the 
Honey-Eater— The Swallow Dic^eum — Its song and beauty of its jJiimago — 
The nest, its materials, form, and position— The Malurus and its nest — The 
Hammock Bird— Singular method of suspending the nest — The White -shaeted 
Fantail — Strange form of the nest — The appendage or tail of the nest. 


Some very remarkable instances of pensile birds' nests are 
found in Australia, and for many of them we are indebted to the 
patient and careful research of Mr. J. Gould, from whose skilful 
works on ornithology several illustrations have been, by per- 
mission, copied. 

A very curious instance is found in the nest of the Yellow- 
throated Sericornis {Sericornis citreogularis)y a rather pretty, but 
not a striking bird. The general colour is simple brown, and, as 
its name impaiis, the tliroat is of a citron-yellow. The only 
remarkable point in the colour, beside the yellow throat, is a 
rather large patch of black, which envelops the eye and passes 
down each side of the neck, nearly as far as the shoulders. It is 
the laigest of its genus, and, although not rare, is seldom seen 
except by those who know where to look for it, as it is scarcely 
ever observed on the wing, but remains among the thick under- 
wood, flitting occasionally between the branches, but mostly 
remaining on the ground, where it pecks about in search of the 
insects on which it feeds. 

The reason for its mention in this work is the singular 
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structure of its nest, which is described by Mr. Gould in the 
following words : — 

** One of tlie most interesting points connected with the 
history of this s])ecies is the situation chosen for its nest. 



PntOTUS fiONORUH. ENTOMOl'HILA PICTA ENTOMOPHII.A A USOG ULAIIIS. 

BKU1COHKI8 UITKEOOULARIS. ORIQMA ItUBRICATA. 


All those who have rambled in the Australian forests must 
have observed that, in their more dense and humid parts, an 
atmosphere peculiarly adapted for the rapid and abundant 
growth of mosses of various kinds is generated, and that the^e 
mosses not only grow upon the trunks of decayed trees, but are 
often accumulated in large masses at the extremities of tlie 
drooping branches. These masses often become of sufficient size 
to admit of the bird constructing a nest in the centre of them, 
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with so much art that it is impossible to distinguish it from any 
of the other pendulous masses in the vicinity. These bunches 
are frequently a yard in length, and in some places hang so near 
the ground as to stril^e the liead of the explorer during his 
rambles ; in others, they are jdaced high up on the trees, but 
only in such parts of the forest where there is an open space 
entirely shaded by overhanging foliage. As will be readily 
conceived, in whatever situations they are met with, they at 
all times form a remarkable and conspicuous feature in the 
landscape. 

Although the nest is constantly disturbed by the wind, and 
liable to be shaken when the tree is disturbed, so secure does the 
inmate consider itself from danger or intrusion of any kind, that 
1 have frequently captured the female while sitting on her eggs, 
a feat that- may always be accomplished by carefully placing the 
hand over the entrance — that is, if it can be detected, to effect 
Avhich, no slight degree of close prying and examination is 
necessary. 

The nest is formed of the inner bark of trees, intermingled 
with gTeen moss, which soon vegetates ; sometimes dried grasses 
and fibrous roots form part of tlie materials of which it is com- 
posed, and it is warmly lined with feathers. The eggs, which 
are three in number, and much elongated in form, vary con- 
siderably in colour, the most constant tint being a clove-brown, 
freckled over the end with dark umber-brown, frequently 
assuming the form of a complete band or zone ; their medium 
length is one inch, and their breadth eight lines.” 

If the reader will bear in mind the remarkable shape of this 
and a few other nests, he will see, in a future page, how won- 
derful is the resemblance between the pensile nests of birds and 
insects. 

Pensile birds do not always suspend their nests to the 
branches of trees, but in some instances choose exactly the 
localities which appear to be the most unsuited for the purpose. 
Still keeping to Australia, we may find a most wonderful 
example of a pensile nest near mountain courses. The bird 
which makes it is called, indifferently, the Eock Warbler, or 
the Cataract Bird {Origma ruhricatc^, because it is always 
found where water-courses rush through rocky ground. So 
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attached is the bird to these localities, that it is never seen in the 
forest, nor ever has been observed to perch upon a branch. The 
generic name, Origrrui, is derived from a Greek word, signifying 
a rock or a precipice, and is more app^^opriate than are many 
scientific titles. 

It is a small bird, no larger than our sparrow, and is soberly 
coloured, the general hue being brown, relieved by a dull red on 
the breast, something like that of the female robin. It has a 
melodious though not very powerful note ; but its chief claims 
to admiration are founded upon the extraordinary nest which it 
builds. In general shai)e this nest somewhat resembles a claret 
jug without a handle, lidving a long, slender ncek and a globular 
and suddenly-rounded bulb. 

It is suspended from the rocks in sheltered places, and 
wherever an overhanging ledge of rock affords protection from 
the elements, there the strange nests may be found. Just as the 
martins take a fancy to some favoured spot, and build whole 
rows of nests on one side of some particular house, utterly dis- 
daining neighbouring houses, which, to all appearance, afford 
exactly the same advantages, so do the Eock Warblers affect 
some particular rock, and hang their nests by dozens in close 
proximity to each other. The material of the nest is the long 
moss which is plentiful in the country; and, as may be seen 
from the illustration, the entrance is near the centre of the 
rounded bulb. In consequence of the material of which the 
nest is constructed, it is very rough on the exterior, though 
smooth and comfortable enough within. 

Australia certainly produces some of the most singular objects 
in the world. Among the many varieties of birds^ nests which 
are found in this region, there is one of a very curious form, 
resembling very greatly a common cottage loaf, and being in fact 
a double nest, one being placed upon the other. 

The bird which makes this nest is termed the Yellow-tailed 
Acanthiza (Acmithiza chrys(m'ha:a\ and is not uncornnion in 
different parts of Australasia It is rather a neat-looking bird, the 
colours being beautifully blended together. The back and upper 
parts are greenish, like the hue of our common wood-wicn, and 
below it is pale yellow, Mdiile there is a patch of bright golden 
yeUow at the base of the tail. As if to contradict the popular 
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idea that the birds of Australia have no song, the Yellow-tailed 
Acanthiza sings a bright, cheerful note, very like that of the 
goldfinch, so that it is in all points a pleasing little bird. 

It is seldom seen on the wing, or, at all events, seldom flies 
to any distance, as it prefers to remain on the ground, or in the 
bush, and when disturbed wiU fly for a few yards and then settle 
again. It is generally found in small flocks, consisting of six or 
ten in number, and as it is by no means timid, will allow itself 
to be approached closely before it takes alarm. 

The nest is a very remarkable structure. In most cases it is 
formed as has just been mentioned, a little nest being stuck on 
the large one. The materials of which it is made are grass, 
wood, and leaves, and the structure is rather loose and careless. 
Generally it is susp(‘.nded from the delicate mimosa brwches, 
especially in Van Diemen’s Land ; but wdicii it builds in gardens, 
as is often the case, it mostly prefers a low shrub for that purpose. 
Unfortunately for the bird, the bronze cuckoo has a predilection 
for its nest, and lays its eggs therein. Whenever this is the case, 
the parasitic bird takes entire possession of the nest, and no 
other young are found in it. 

The supplementary nest is not invariably present, and both 
the size and shape are extremely vtiriable. The reader may 
perhaps remember that the Pinc-pinc of Alrica {Drj/moica tc^drin) 
has a similar custom, constructing a supplementary roosting-place 
upon the nest. The home of the Pinc-pinc is of much firmer 
structure than that of the Yellow-tailed Acanthiza, being made 
of vegetable fibres, interwoven so strongly and elaborately that 
a thick, felt-like substance is produced. The entrance to the 
nest is formed in a tubular shape, and projects for an inch or 
two, so as to look like a spout, and near the entrance is con- 
structed a rounded projection on which a bird can repose. 

Some persons think that the male bird uses this jjerch, and 
that he posts himself by the entrance in order to act as a sentry 
and to keep guard over the inmates. It is more probable, 
however, that the projection is used, not so much as a resting- 
place for the male, although he may possibly take a fancy for 
sitting in the fresh air rather than in the nest, as a perch on 
which the bird can settle before it passes into the tubular 
entrance. This supposition is borne out by the fact that there 
are mostly several of these perches on each nest, so that the 
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whole structure assumes a rather awkward and irregular aspect. 
The nest is of very large dimensions when compared with its 
architect, being on the average four inches in diameter. 

There is another species of Acanthi za {Acanthiza regidoidcs) 
which lives in Australia, and builds a nest very similar in its 
materials and the general principle of its structure to that of the 
bird already described, except that the supplementary nest is not 
present. 

A MOST beautiful pensile nest is made by the Singing Honey- 
Eater {Pi'ilofMS sonoruh)y a species which is spread over a large 
portion of Australasia 

Here we have another example of an Australian singing bird, 
for the melody of this creature is so loud, so full, and so rich in 
tone, that Mr. Gould compares it to that of the missel thrush. 
It is ft soberly-coloured bird, though easily identified, the back 
being pale brown, the top of the head yellow, and a deep black 
patch passing over the eye and turning downwards along the 
side of the neck. It is a lively bird, as are all those feathered 
creatures which feed chiefly on insects, and even in mid-winter 
its melodious song may be heard in full vigour. 

There is a very common tree in Australia, popularly called the 
myall, known to scientific botanists as Acacia pcndula. The 
twigs of this tree are long and very slender, and the leaves are 
so narrow and delicate that at a little distance they look nioix*, 
like grass-blades than the leaf of a tree. The reader may re- 
member that this is a characteristic of all drooping or '' weej)ing” 
trees, the leaf and the twig being slender in proportion to each 
other. The weeping birch and the weeping willow of our own 
country are good examples of this peculiarity. 

Thus, as both the leaves and the twigs of the myall are extra- 
ordinarily long and slender, the tree is chosen by many birds 
which build pensile nests, as will be seen in the course of this 
volume. It seems a tree that was made for the express purpose, 
because the long and slender twigs serve tlie double purpose of 
affording a firm attachment for the nest and suspending it where 
no ordinary foe can reach it, while the delicate leaves give their 
aid in fastening the nest to the twigs, and at the same time serve 
to conceal the structure from prying eyes. 

Although the general structure of the nest is the same in all 
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parts of the country, the materials necessarily differ. In New 
South Wales, the egcternal shell of the nest is formed of very 
fine dry stalks, not thicker than twine, while the lining is com- 
posed of fibrous roots, matted together witli spiders' webs. It is 
fastened by the rim to the twigs, and as a few of the slender 
twigs occasionally are interwoven into the nest, it hangs quite 
securely. In Western Australia, the nest is made of grasses, 
which, although green when first woven, become white and dry 
in a short time. The grass is mingled with the hair of the 
Kangaroo and the fur of some phalangist, vulgarly called 
opossum, which serve to mat the grass together and to make it 
impervious to the wind and rain ; and the interior is neatly lined 
with grasses and vegetable down. 

There are many Honey-Eaters in Australia, all of which are 
easily knowm by the hairy tuft at the end of the long tongue, 
which is used for licking the sweet juices out of flowers. The 
entomological reader may perhaps remember that the tongu(3 
of the hive bee is constructed on precisely the same principle, 
being long, slender, mobile, and fringed with hair at its toj). 

Many of them construct nests which may fairly be reckoned 
among the pensile, and one of the prettiest among the. number is 
that which is built by the Lunulated Honey-Eater {McUthrepteH 
lunulatus). The bird is easily rgpognised by the white crescentic 
mark which runs round the back of the neck, the horns pointing 
upwards towards the opening of the mouth, and forming a 
striking contrast with the black hue of the head and neck. 

The nest of this bird is very like that of the Singing Honey- 
Eater, but is mostly suspended to the thinnest twigs which grow 
at the summit of the enormous Eucalypti-trees. Owing to the 
great height at which it is placed, and the leaves which surround 
it, none but an experienced eye can detect it. The walls of the 
nest are ingeniously made of the inner rind or '4iber” of the 
stringy -bark and other gum-trees, a material which is not unlike 
the ‘‘ bass " with which all gardeners are so familiar. The hair 
of various animals is mixed with the bark, and since sheep have 
been introduced into Australia, the bird has always availed itself 
copiously of their wool, finding that it can be worked well into 
the nest, and serves to bind the materials firmly together. As 
the nest is always hung by the rim to the twigs, strength of 
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substance is an absolute necessity, and the toughness of fibre 
and the felting property of the wool make it a most valuable 
addition to the building materials used by the bird. 

For the lining of the nest, the Lunulated Honey-Eater retains 
the materials to which it has always been accustomed, and uses 
the fur of the plialangists, which has the advantage of being 
very soft, very warm, of retaining its elasticity, and of not 
adhering to the claws of the inmates, as would be the case 
with wool. 

Theke is another of tliese pretty birds, called the Painted 
Honey-Eater, on account of the variety of its colouring. Its 
scientific name is Entomopliila picta. The general colour of this 
handsome bird is rich brown above, with the exception of a 
yellow patch on the base of the tail, and white, slightly spotted, 
below. A characteristic mark of the species is a little patch of 
pure white just by the oars. 

This handsome species inhabits the interior of New South 
Wales, and does not confine itself merely to a diet of sweet 
juices, but feeds much on small insects. The generic title, 
Entomophila, is composed of two Greek words, which signify 
insect-lover, and is given to this bird, and several other Honey- 
Eaters, on account of their insect-eating habits. The birds are 
extremely active, and devote much of their time to the pursuit 
of insects on the wing, in whioTi occupation they have a great 
resemblance to our well-known fly-catcher. They sit on a branch, 
keeping a careful watch, and whenever an insect passes near, 
they dart into the air, catch it, and return to their post. They 
are generally seen in pairs, and are very playful, chasing each 
other merrily, and spreading their tails so as to show the white 
colour. When on the wing, they are so like the common gold- 
finch that they might easily be mistaken for that bird, the patchy 
distribution of the colour, and the white spot on the face, adding 
greatly to the resemblance. The nest of this bird is a beautiful 
example of the pensiles, and on looking at a specimen it is im- 
possible to restrain a feeling of regret that the art of preservation 
as it now stands will not permit us to retain the branch and 
its delicate leaves in all their lovely greenery, their long, spear- 
like blades affording so beautiful a contrast to the dry and 
withered substance of which the nest is made. 
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I may perhaps tlirow out a hint to collectors of birds* nests, 
that they would always increase the value of the nest by retain- 
ing as much as possible of the branch on which it was placed, 
as the interest greatly depends upon the precise relation which 
the nest bears to its locality. None, for example, can properly 
appreciate the extreme beauty of the nest built by the chaffinch, 
until they see the exquisite manner in which the exterior is 
covered with mosses and lichens, which exactly resemble in 
colour the bark of the branches amid which it rests. The pretty 
cup-like nest of the goldfinch, the domed structure of the long- 
tailed titmouse, the basin-shaped home of the thrush, and the 
clumsy structure* of the rook, are all so beautifully adapted to 
the situation which they occupy, that to remove them from their 
surroundings is to deprive them of half their value. 

Although the leaves cannot be induced to. retain their form or 
colour, and always become crisp, and dry, and shrivelled, and 
brown, the branches still keep their form, and, if properly managed, 
may be made to retain their position. The best plan for restoring 
the nest to its original appearance is to substitute for the dried 
foliage a new set of artificial leaves, which are now made so true 
to nature that they can scarcely be distinguished from their 
living models. Only, it is to be hoped that the arsenical green 
will not be used, not only on account of its poisonous qualities, 
but also of its pecidiar hue, which is quite unlike that of 
living leaves. The life-like appearance of the bark can easily be 
restored by the judicious use of colour, moistened wafers, and 
varnish. 

The eggs, too, should always be made to appear in their 
natural hues, which in many instances are lost when the con- 
tents are removed. This is invariably the case with all of the 
smaller eggs where the shell is not deeply coloured; and in 
some instances, such as the egg of the kingfisher, the swift, the 
dipper, and the sand-martin, the colour of the egg is changed 
from delicate pink to chalk-white. I always renew the colour 
of these eggs by injecting a mixture of carmine and gamboge— a 
single drop is sufficient for a small egg ; and in order to prevent 
it from drying in streaks and blots, I hold it over a spirit-lamp, 
or before a fire, and turn it continually until it is quite dry. An 
unblown egg should be kept as a model whereby the colour can 
be precisely determined ; and when it is properly done, the effect 
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is very beautiful A pure white egg, like that of the kingfisher, 
is much improved by heating the shell, after the colour is dry, 
and then injecting a little boiling wax, so "as to back up the 
colour, and restore the beautiful translucence of the unblown 
egg. A tiny scrap of silver-paper should then be fastened over 
the orifice, in order to prevent dust from entering. 

To return to our Honey-Eaters. The material of which the 
nest of the Painted Honey-Eater is composed is fine fibrous 
roots, interwoven very artfully, but loosely, and being of so frail 
a structure, that much care is required to remove it without 
damage. It is fastened by the rim to the delicate twigs of the 
beautiful weeping acacia (Acacia pendula), whose long lanceo- 
late leaves droop over and nearly cover it. It is a very small 
nest in proportion to the size of the bird. 

Still keeping to the same interesting family of birds, we find 
among the pensile builders another species of Honey-Eater. 

The WiiiTE-TimoATED Honey-Eater (Entomopliila alhogularis) 
is rather like the Painted Honey-Eater, being brown above, 
white below, and having a yellow patch on the base of the tail 
It is, however, easily distinguished from its congener by the 
peculiarity from which it derives its name — ^viz. a large patch 
of pure white in the front of the throat, extending as far as 
the eyes. The top of the head is greyish blue, and the breast 
is buff. 

It is a lively, active little creature, ever on the move, and 
delighting to flit from branch to branch, but not caring to make 
long flights. As it flies from one bough to another, it utters a 
musical little song, much like that of the goldfinch, and continues 
to sing for a considerable time. It detests wind, and is mostly 
seen in the thick bush, and loves to frequent the masses of 
mangroves which edge bays and creeks, because the air is com- 
paratively still. In these places may be found its' curious nest, 
which is about as large as a breakfast-cup, and very much of 
the same shape. It is made of the delicate paper-like bark of 
the Melaleucfe, and various vegetable fibres, with which it is 
ingeniously hung to the branches. The broad, thin bark causes 
it to be very smooth on the exterior. For the lining, the bird is 
not indebted to any animal or bird, but uses grass-blades, which 
are neatly laid, and form a soft resting-place for the eggs. 
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The nest is placed very low, being often found scarcely two 
feet from the water, in that point resembling the nest of the 
African weaver birds, which have already been described. It 
is always hung near the extremity of a branch, and invariably is 
so placed as to be under the protection of a spray of leaves, 
which act as a roof whereby the rain is thrown off. 

In order tliat tliese singular Australian nests which have 
been described may be compared with each other at a glance, 
five of the most remarkable examples have been placed in the 
same illustration, and by comparing the description with the 
figures, a better idea will be obtained than if each had formed 
the subject of a separate illustration. 

. Befoke proceeding to describe another remarkable pensile 
builder of Australia, I must draw the attention of the reader to 
a bird of our own country, which often s builds a pensile nest, in 
some respects resembling that of the White-throated Honey- 
Eater. Want of space forbids me to introduce an' illustration of 
tliis exquisite little creature, including a figure of its nest, which 
equals in beauty the home of many foreign birds. Ab, however, 
this nest is tolerably familiar, and examples can always be 
obtained, I have preferred to insert figures of the nests made by 
exotic and less known birds. 

The Golden-ceesied When {Regulns cristatu^j whose form 
and colours are so well known as to require no description, 
builds a beautifully neat little nest, thickly lined with feathers, 
in which the minute little nestlings can lie securely. The nest 
is always placed under the protection of a natural roof, a spray 
of leaves being a favourite spot. Almost invariably the nest is 
fairly suspended, and in several instances I have noticed that 
three branches were used for the purpose. 

We will now return to our Australian birds. 

There is a genus of very small birds, called Dica^um, which is 
spread over many parts of the world, and finds several repre- 
sentatives in Australia. All are interesting birds ; but as the 
present work only treats of birds as the architects of their nests, 
it is necessary to select one which builds a pensile habitation. 
This is the Swallow Dicjsum {Dicmuni hirundhiaceum), a bird 
scarcely as large as our common wren, and glowing with brilliant 
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colours, the whole of the upper part being deep, glossy blue- 
black ; the throat, breast, and under tail-coverts of a fiery scarlet ; 
and the abdomen pure white. It has a very sweet though low 
and inward note, so faint as scarcely to be audible from the tops 
of the trees, but continued for a long time together. 

Artificial aids to vision are required in order to watch the 
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])crries or of the insects, hut as the Dicseum is one of the insect 
eaters, the latter supposition is probably coiTect. 

It is very seldom if ever seen on the ground, and its flight 
among the \ipper branches is quick, sharp, and darting. 

The nest of the Swallow Dicaeum is as pretty as its architect, 
and its ordinaiy shape can be seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, though the plain black and white of a wood engraving can 
give but little idea of its full beauty. In colour it is nearly pure 
white, being made of the cotton-like down which accompanies 
and defends the seeds of many plants, and this material is so 
artfully woven that the nest almost looks as if it were made from 
a piece of very white cloth. It is always purse-like in form, 
though its shape is slightly variable, and is suspended by the 
ui)per portion to the twdgs at the very summit of the tree. 
Generally it hangs its nest uy>on the parasitic plant which has 
already been mentioned, but it often selects the Oasuariuce, or the 
delicate twigs of the myall or weeping acacia, for that purpose. 
The average nunil)er of eggs is five, and their colour is gi’eyish 
w’hite thickly powdered with small brown specks. Their length 
is about three quarters of an inch, and flieir breadth rather less 
than half an inch. 

There is a nest of another Australian bird which has some 
reseml dance to that of the 'Swallow Dicoeum, namely, the home 
of the si)ecies called Malurm qjanmB, one of a rather large group 
of birds, which are peculiar to Australia. Like the habitation 
which has already been described, the nest of the Malunis is 
placed very high on the tree, and is purse-like in shape, having 
an aperture in the side through which the bird can pass. The 
Malurus belongs to the same groiq) of birds as the remarkable 
enien-wren, so well knowui for its long, hair-like tail-feathers, 
and its odd custom of holding that appendage erect as it trips 
over the grass. The Malurus has the same habit, though its tail 
is comparatively short, and docs not attract much attention. 

Tn a previous page it has been mentioned that a bird was un- 
doubtedly the first tailor, and used needle and thread ages before 
man had invented such implements. AVe now come to a bird 
which may be accepted as the first hammock-maker, its nest 
being made of a haminock-like shape, and slung just as a seaman 
slings his oscillating couch. Scarcely any more comfortable bed 
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could be invented, provided that it be properly suspended, and 
the bird certainly deserves our gratitude, if it be only for the fact 
that it might h?SVe given the first hint on the subject. 

It is one of the Honey-Eaters, and is called the Lanceolate 
Honey-Eater {Plectorhynchus lanceolahis), on account of the 
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shape of its feathers. It is not a hriiliantly coloured bird, its 
hues being only brown and white, diversified by a black line 
down the middle of each feather. It does not seem to be a 
very lively bird, being accustomed to sit on the very top of some 
lofty tree, such as an acacia or eucalyptus, and to remain almost 
motionless in one spot. So still and quiet is it that it would 
hardly be seen, were not its presence betrayed by an occa- 
sional powerful and shrilly-sounding whistle. Its food consists 
partly of insects, and partly of the pollen and sweet juices of 
flowers. 

The wonderful nest of this bird was found by Mr, Gould on 
the Liverpool Plains, overhanging a stream, and being a beautiful 
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example of the pensiles. The materials of which it is made 
are grass and wool, intermingled with the pure white cotton 
of certain flowers. As the reader may see, by reference to the 
illustration, it is hung from a very slender twig, and only sus- 
pended at opposite extremities of the rim, the tree selected being 
the myall, or weeping acacia. The nest is rather small in pro- 
portion to the bird, and is very deep, so that when the mother is 
sitting on her eggs, or brooding over her young, she is obliged to 
pack herself away very carefully, her tail projecting at one side 
of the nest and her head at the other. 

Our last example of the Australian pensile nests is one which 
is made by the White-shafted Fantail {Rhipidura albica), 
a native of Van Diemen’s Land and the southern and western 
portions of Australia. It is rather a pretty bird, being boldly 
marked with black and white, and is remarkable for the fact 
that the shafts and tips of the tail-feathers are pure white, the 
central feathers only excepted. It derives its popular name 
of Fantail from its habit of spreading its tail like a fan while 
descending, and as the tail is very broad, the action has a really 
remarkable effect. 

The nest of this bird is of a figure not very easy to describe, 
but an idea of it may be formed from a common wine-strainer, 
with a very long and straight spout. The nest is attached to a 
branch rather below the middle of the cup, so that the long 
spout hangs down like a tail, (juite independent of the bough. 
AVhat can be the object of this appendage no one knows, and 
there is no purpose that it can even be imagined to fulfil, except 
perhaps that it may serve as a conductor. Like many other 
X)ensile nests, it is placed at a low elevation, and hung over 
water. Sometimes, however, it is found in a forest where no 
stream runs, but even in such a case it is suspended not many 
feet from the gTound, though high enough to guard it against 
the attacks of any ordinary foe. 

The materials of which the nest is made are the delicate 
inner bark of the gum-tree, together with mosses, and the soft 
down obtained from the tree-fern. These substances are inter- 
woven with tough spiders’-web, which has the effect of binding 
them firmly together. This remarkable nest is mentioned in the 
present place because its peculiar shape bears some resemblance 
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to certain pensile nests formed by the humming birds, and which 
will presently be described. 

The bird itself is a lively and amusing little being, not 
only active on the wing, but singularly bold and confiding in 
character, betraying little fear of man, and even entering houses 
when engaged in chasing insects. These attributes, however, 
entirely disappear during the breeding season, when the little 
bird becomes as shy, as suspicious, and as timid as it was 
formerly bold and confiding. It cannot endure that a human 
being should even approach its nest, and in order to draw off his 
attention, acts after the manner of the lapwing, and by feigning 
lameness endeavours to decoy the intruder in another direction. 
The White-shafted Pantail rears at least two broods in a season, 
and has occasionally been known to produce a third. There 
are only two young in each brood, so that the parents are not 
subject to very hard work when rearing their offspring. 

These birds are generally seen in pairs, but are not gregarious, 
and, as far as is known, they are permanent residents in Aus- 
tralia, merely shifting their quarters at the different seasons. 
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PENSILE BIRDS (CONTINUED). 

American Tensile Birds — Humming Birds, and the general structure of their 
nests— The Little Hermit, its colour, habits, and nest — The GuEY-TniioATEP 
Hermit and its hardihood — The Pigmy Hermit and its seed-nest — The Long- 
tailed Humming Bird— Mode of building its nest— The White-sided Hill 
Star — Curious method of suspending its nest — The Sappho Comet — The 
Chimborazian Hill Star — Curious locality— Its habits, food, and nest — The 
Sawbill and its singular nest — Habits of the Sawbill — The Brazilian 
Wood Nymph — Use made of its plumage and its nest— The Ruby and Topaz 
Humming Bird — Stuffed Skins — The Azure Ccereba, its colour, nest, and 
habits— The Baltimore Oriole — Reason for its name — Its beautiful nest, 
and curious choice of materials — Familiarity of the Baltimore Oriole — The 
Orchard Oriole or Bob-o'-Link — Various forms of nest — Why called 
Orchard Oriole — The Crested Cassique, its size, form, and colours — Its re- 
markable nest — Difficulty of obtaining nests — The Great Crested Fly- 
catcher, and its use of serpent-sloughs — The Red-Eyed Flycatcher, Whip- 
Tom-Kelly — Low elevation of its nest — The White-Eyed Flycatcher, its 
nest, and fondness for the prickly vine— The Prairie Warbler, its habits and 
nest — The Pine-Creeping AVarbler — The Asiatic peusiles — The Baya 
Sparrow — Its colour and social habits — Singular form of the nest. 

Having now taken a cursory glance at the pensile nests con- 
structed by the feathered inhabitants of Africa and Australia, 
we again cross the sea and come to America. There are many 
pensile builders among American birds, and chief among them 
are the exquisite little creatures called the Humming Birds, 
which are peculiar to* America and her islands. 

Among the multitudinous species of this wonderful group of 
birds are very many examples of pensile nests, that mode of 
structure being, indeed, the rule, and any other the exception. 
As is the case with the nests of the Australian birds, some are 
suspended from twigs, others from rocks, and others again from 
leaves, the last-mentioned plan being the most common. It is 
evident that, in order to enable a nest to be fastened to a leaf, 
some very tenacious substance must be employed; and this is 
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found in the webs of various spiders, some of which are of 
wonderful strength and elasticity — as strong, indeed, as the silken 
lines of our well-known brown-tailed moth, which, though 
tightly stretched, can be pulled without breaking, and spring 
back to their former position like a harp-string. There is also a 
great variety in spiders’ webs, so that the birds can procure at 
will the long elastic threads with which the materials of the 
nest can be tied together, or the soft felt-like substances witli 
which the moss, bark, and fibres can be interwoven, so as to 
form a firm and wet-resisting mass. 



UTTLE HERMIT. (Fhoethomia eftmiUi.) 


Otir first example of the pensile Humming Birds is tlie 
beautiful species called the Little Hbrmit {Phdethomis eremita), 
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a bird which. . is known by the warm ruddy colour of the 
under parts, and the black crescent on the breast. There are 
many species of Hermit Humming Birds, inhabiting Venezuela 
and the Caraccas, and choosing those districts where the flora 
is most abundant. They are all remarkable for two peculiari- 
ties, the first being the form of the tail, which is regularly 
graduated, the two central feathers being the longest, and the 
others diminishing on either side. The second peculiarity is, 
that the two sexes arc nearly alike in their colouring, contrary to 
the usual custom among humming birds, the male of which is 
generally brilliantly clad, afld the female quite plain and sombre. 
All those Hermits whose habitation is known build a curiously 
formed nest, funnel-shaped, and attached to the end of some 
drooping leaf. 

The example which has been chosen for illustration affords a 
good idea of the form which is generally followed, and as may 
be at once seen, closely resembles that of the fantailed warbler, 
which has already been described. 

The nest which is here figured was attached to the very 
extremity of the leaf, so that the long tail hung down freely. 
The materials of which it was composed were the silky fibres 
of plants, the cotton-like down of seed vessels, and some other 
substance, which is supposed to be fungus, and is of a woolly 
texture. All these materials were interwoven with spider’s-web, 
by means of which the nest was attached to the leaf at the end 
of which it swings. The bird almost invariably chooses some 
dicotyledonous leaf for its pendant home. 

Other nests made by birds of the same genus are worthy of a 
passing mention. 

First, there is the pretty nest of the GrEy-throated Hermit 
{PhaUJiorni^ griscogularis), a very tiny bird, of comparatively 
sober plumage, reddish brown being the predominant hue. This 
species is found in Ecuador, and is seen at an elevation of 
six thousand feet above the level of the sea. Indeed, the depth 
of cold which these fragile Uttle beings can endure is really 
surprising, many species being found only on the highest 
mountains, and one bird, the Chimborazian Hill Star, inhabiting 
a zone that is never less than twelve thousand feet, and seldom 
more than sixteen thousand, above the level of the sea. Imme- 
diately above the last-mentioned elevation the line of perpetual 
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snow begins, and thongli the bird can exist just below it, the 
absence of vegetation prevents it overpassing that line. 

The nest of the Grey-throated Hermit is made of moss fibres 
and the same silken threads that have already been mentioned, 
and is fastened to a hiaf* It does not, however, hang from the 
extremity* but is fastened against the side of the leaf, and its 
tail, if we may so call the lengthened appendage, is not free, but 
attached to the leaf in the same manner as the nest. 

Another s])ecies, PhaetJmmis Eurijnorm, makes its nest of the 
tendrils of certain cree 2 )e.rs, together with delicate root-fibres, 
and attaches it to the leaf of some palm by means of cobwebs. 

Our last example of this group is the tiny species called 
the Pigmy Hermit {Phaeihornis pyg7n€cus), a pretty little creature, 
though scarcely a brilliant one, and decorated with green-bronze 
above and warm red below. The nest of this species is fastened 
to a leaf, like that of the grey-throated hermit, and is also deep 
and cup-shaped, with an appendage so long as to give the whole 
nest a shape resembling that of a funnel. It is remarkable for 
the great use of which this little architect makes of seeds, the 
exterior being covered with downy seeds, and the interior lined 
with similar down, and the delicate fibres of flowering plants. 

The reader will remember that on page 228, it was mentioned 
that the general form of the nest made by the white-shafted fantail 
was similar to that constructed by one of the humming birds. 
The species in question is the Hylocliaris cyaneus, and the nest 
resembles that of the fantailed warbler in two points ; first, the 
manner in which it is suspended, and next, the formation of the 
appendage. Instead of being fastened to the side of a leaf, as 
is the case with the habitations of the hermit humming bird, 
this nest is placed upon a twig, so that it is supported by the 
cup, and the appendage hangs freely below. In other respects 
the nest is similar to those which have been described. 

As the reader may like to know how the tiny architect 
achieves her graceful task, I introduce a passage wherein Mr. 
Gosse describes, with the vivacity of an eye-witness, the manner in 
which the female Long-tailed Humming Bird {Trochilus Polyt- 
mus), builds its pensile home. The nest is made of fine moss, 
cotton fibres, spider’s-web, and studded externally with lichens, 
and is one of the true pensiles, sometimes being found over 
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water, and in one instance overhanging the sea waves, suspended 
to a twig of wild vine. The account is as follows : — 

Suddenly 1 heard the whirr of a humming bird, and on 
looking up, I saw a female Polytinus hovering opposite the nest 
with a mass of silk-cotton in her bealc. Deterred by the sight 
of me, she presently retired to a twig a few i^vces distant, on 
which she sat. I immediately sank down among the rocks as 
gently as possible, and remained perfectly still. In a few 
seconds she came again, and after hovering a moment, disap- 
peared behind one of the projections, whence in a few seconds 
she emerged again and liew off. I then examined the place 
and found to my delight a new nest. 

“ I again sat down on the stones i ii front, where I could see 
the nest, not concealing myself, but remaining motionless, waiting 
for the bird’s reappearance. 1 had not to wait long ; a loud 
whirr, and there she was, suspended in the air before her nest. 
She soon espied me, and came within a foot of my eyes, hovering 
just in front of my face. I remained still, however, when I 
heard the whirring of another just above me, perhaps the mate, 
but I durst not look towards him, lest the turning of my head 
should frighten the female. Jn a minute or two the other was 
gone, and she alighted again on the twig, where she sat some 
little time preening luw feathers, and apparently clearing her 
mouth from the cotton fibres, for she swiftly projected the 
tongue an inch and a half from the beak, continuing the same 
curve as that of the b(‘ak. 

When she arose, it was to p)erform a very interesting action, 
for she flew to the face of the rock, which was thickly clothed 
with soft downy moss, and, hovering on the wing as if before 
a flower, began to pluck the moss until she had a large bunch 
of it in her beak. Then I saw her fly to the nest, and having 
seated herself in it proceeded to jdace the new materials, pressing 
and arranging and interwea^dng the whole with her beak, while 
she fashioned the cup-like form of the interior by the pressure 
of her white breast, moving round and round as she sat. My 
presence appeared to be no hindrance to her proceedings, 
although only a few feet distant ; at length she left the place 
and I left also.” 

The bird whose proceedings are thus vividly described is a 
lovely species, remarkable for the very great length of the two 
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central tail-feathers, which are very narrow, and twice as long as 
the bird from the point of the beak to the root of the tail. They 
cross each other as the bird is at rest, and their colour is deep 
purple-black. The rest of tlie plumage is most lovely, the 
upper parts being green, with a golden gloss, and the throat and 
lower pairfis emerald-gi'ceii. The top of the head is deep velvet- 
like black, and surmounted with a small plume. These are the 
colours of the adult male, the female being without the two long 
feathers in tlie tail, the top of the head brown, and the throat 
and breast white slightly speckled with green. 

In the accompanying illustration may be seen figures of the 
nests made by three different species of humming birds, each 
of which is remarkable for some peculiarity of structure, though 
they are all pensile. 

The first of these nests is that which is made by the White- 
sided Hill Star [Oreotrochilus leucoplenrus); a native of the 
Andes of Aconcagua, inhabiting a zone of very great elevation, 
seldom being seen less than ten thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. With the exception of a bright emerald-green gorget, 
it is rather a dull-coloured bird, the prevailing hue being brown. 
The nest is shaped something like a hammock, not unlike that 
of the lanceolatcd honey-eater, described and figured on page 
226, and is fastened, not to a twig or a leaf or a branch, but to 
the side of a rock, being suspended by one side so as to leave 
the remainder free. 

As is the case with the generality of humming birds’ nests, 
cobwebs are employed for the purpose of fastening the structure 
to the object to which it hangs. The materials of which the 
nest is made, are chiefly moss, down, and feathers, the feathers 
being profusely stuck on the outside. 

This is not the only humming bird which hangs its nest from 
rocks, for the lovely Sappho Comet {Cometes sparganurus), 
sometimes called the Bar-tailed Humming Bird, on account of 
the dark bars which cross its tail, has a similar custom. 

This splendid bird inhabits Bolivia, and is a very familiar and 
bold little creature. The nest is made chiefly of vegetable fibres 
and moss, and furnished with a long appendage similar to those 
which are made by so many humming birds, for no conceivable 
reason. The nest is lined with hair, probably that of the vis- 
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cacha, one of the llamas, and is hung against the side of a rock 
or a wall, sometimes being attached to the wall itself, but 
generally suspended from some twig or hanging root. The bird 
always selects some spot where the nest can be sheltered by an 
overhanging ledge of rock, probably because the very loose 
structure of the nest requires that some such precaution should 
be taken. The portion, of the nest that rests against the wall is 
always looser than the remainder of the structure. There are 
two eggs, of a rather large size for humming birds to lay, being 
about half an inch in length. 

The Chimboiiazian Hill Star (Oreotrochilus Chimborazo) also 
hangs its nest against perpendicular rocks. 

This singular bird, like its congener, the White-throated Hill 
Star, prefers elevated situations, and is found at still higher 
altitudes. Specimens are never found less than twelve thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and are frequently seen at the 
astonishing elevation of sixteen tliousand feet, where it thrives 
in spite of the extreme cold which continually reigns and chocks 
the magnificent flowering plants which arc so plentiful towards 
the foot of the mountain. As may be seen from the name of the 
bird, it lives upon Chimborazo, and feeds upon the juices of 
the yellow Cliuquiraqiia irisignis, an alpine plant wdth large 
blossoms. 

It is not a brilliantly coloured bird, the general colours being 
pale dusky gi’een, relieved by a splendid emerald patch upon the 
chest. The nest of the Chimborazian Hill Star is made chiefly 
of lichens, and is hung against the sides of some perpendicular 
rock, where it is sheltered by a shelf overhead. There is another 
Hill Star which much resembles this species, but does not 
possess the green patch on the throat. This species also inhabits 
a volcanic mountain, being confined within a narrow zone ot 
some two hundred yards in width. It is a remarkable fact, that 
though this species, which takes its name of Pichinchian Hill 
Star from the mountain on which it resides, is placed within 
thirty miles of the Chimborazian Hill Star, neither species is 
ever found upon the mountain wliich is appropriated to its 
congener. Pichinchia is in the republic of Ecuador. 

There is a very remarkable nest made by one of these birds, 
called the Sawbill Humming Bird {Ori/pus ncevi'as), because the 
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slender bill is notelied in a saw-like fashion on the edges of both 
mandibles. These serrations do n<jt reach along the whole bill 
but only to a short distance from the tip. in appearance it is 
not so strikingly beautiful as many of the humming birds, and 
is chiefly remarlvable for its reddish throat dotted with white, 
and having a black mark down its centre. There are several 
liumming birds whicli have the serrated edges to the mandibles, 
and are in consec] nonce called Sawbills, but the present species 
is the most worthy of notice with respect to its nest. It is only 
found in the south of Vmizi], 



he nest of the Sawbill is made of fine vegetable fibres, woven 
together so as to look like an open network purse, the outer 
walls being so loosely made as to permit the eggs and-lining to 
e visible. Leaves, mosses, and lichens are also wovin into the 
nest, and are packed rather tightly under the eggs. The edge 
however is always left loose. The nest is suspended at the end 
of some leaf, usually that of the palm. 
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Mr. Gould mentions tliat tlie bird is found in tlie depths of 
virgin forests, and is most plentiful about thirty miles from Nova 
Fribergo, in the months of July, August, September, and part of 
October. It is generally seen darting round the orchidaceous 
plants which flower so richly in that fertile climate, and is a 
rather noisy bird, uttering loud and piercing cries, and making a 
great whirring sound with its wings as it dashes through the air. 
It is very strong and energetic on the wing, and is seldom seen 
to alight. That the Sawbill feeds on insects has been satisfac- 
torily proved, by the presence of small beetles in the throat of 
newly killed birds ; and to judge by its actions, the hovering 
flight and frequent stoop like that of the falcon, the bird feeds 
also on flies and other winged insects. 

Although it is necessarily impossible to describe or even 
enumerate one tithe of the interesting nests made by humming 
birds, 1 must cursorily mention one or two more of the most 
curious examples. One of these birds is the IlPtAZiLiAN Wood 
Nymph {Tlmhmima (jlcmcojm), a species which is perhaps more 
perseciited than any other, its singular beauty causing its 
plumage to be sought after. 

The feather on the crown of the head and front of the throat 
are of the most lovely azure, and are largely used by the inmates 
of several convents at Eio Janeiro for tlie purpose of being made 
into the beautiful feather flowers which the nuns manufacture so 
skilfully. Thousands of these birds are slaughtered merely for 
the crest and gorget, but so prolific are they, and so ingeniously 
do they hide their nests, that the persecution of many years 
has scarcely diminished their numbers. IMorcover, fortunately 
for the presers^ation of the species, the colours of the female are 
so dull and sober, that her feathers are of no value, and she is 
allowed to escape the fate tliat befalls the more brightly coloured 
male. It is a lively little bird, and when alarmed utters a 
hurried cry, sounding like the word, Pip, pip, pip,’' very sharply 
pronounced. 

The nei^t of the Brazilian Wood Nymph is exceedingly pretty, 
and is huri|[ to the tip of some delicate twig, generally that of 
one of the creepiftg plants which trail their long stems so luxu- 
riantly over the branches of the great forest trees. The w^alls of 
the nest are made of vegetable fibres, generally taken from the 
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fruit of some palm, and upon the outside are fastened many 
patches of flat lichen, so that the whole nest, which is very long 
in proportion to its width, may easily escape detection. 

The second species is to be found in every collection of hum- 
ming birds, and even the glass cases of these creatures which are 
sold in the shops, are seldom without a specimen of the Euby 
AND Topaz HuMxUING Bjiid {Chnjsolampis moschiiits). It derives 
its name from tlie ricli ruby red which decorates the crown of 
the head, and the fiery topaz which blazes on the gorget. This 
species has a very wide range of residence, being found through- 
out Bahia, all the Guianas, Trinidad, and the Caraccas, and is 
killed by thousands for the sake of its plumage. I was about to 
say for the sake of its skin, but as that expression would imply 
that the humming birds seen in cases are all skinned and stuffed 
it cannot be rightly used. 

A stuffed humming bird is very seldom seen, though 
thousands are annually sold under that name. In fact, the birds 
are so tiny, and the amount of flesh is so small, that very few 
persons care to take the ti'oublc and run the risk of skinning 
such minute creatures, and content themselves with removing 
the inside, supplying its jdace with cotton, inserting wires, as 
is customary in birds stuffed according to the present fashion, 
fixing the birds in appropriate attitudes, and then drying them, 
trusting to the feathers to cover deficiencies. Of course the soft 
and rounded contours are lost by so rough a process, hut as the 
general public that buys stuffed birds is too uncritical to per- 
ceive such defects, and too indifferent to trouble themselves 
about them, even when pointed out, the professional taxidermists 
have no inducement to waste tlieir time upon tedious and unre- 
munerative work. 

We now leave the Humming Birds, and pass to other inhabi- 
tants of America. 

still keeping to Brazil, we come upon another pensile bird, 
called the Azure Cceeeba (Cterefta cyaned). This beautiful 
little creature scarcely yields to any of the gorgeous humming 
birds in the glory of its plumage, and far exceeds many of them 
in the fiery brilliance of its hues. Blue is the chief colour in 
this Ccereba, and, strange to say. different quahties of blue are 
found in the same bird, without jarring with each other, so 
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wonderfully are they dispersed and so artistically are the various 
shades separated by velvet-black stripes and patches. The 
greater part of the body is rich azure, with the exception of a 
velvet-black stripe that runs round the crown of the head, and 
widens into a patch on the back of the neck. The quill-feathers 
of the wing are also black, and a black streak is drawn from the 
corner of the mouth to the neck, enveloping the eye in its 
course. 

Separated from the azure blue of tlie body by the black 
streak just mentioned, a large patch of feathers on the top of 
the head glows and flashes with metallic splendour, and is of a 
vivid verditer blue. 

The nest of the Azure Cccrcba is pear-shaped in form, the 
hollow for the eggs and young being in the large rounded 
portion, and the slender part of the pear representing the tail 
of the nest, which is long and slender, like that of many birds 
which have already been mentioned, except that instead of being 
solid and pointed, it is hollow and has the opening to the nest in 
the extremity. In order, therefore, to reach the nest proper, the 
bird is obliged to enter from below and climb up the hollow 
shaft, as is the case with some of the African weaver birds. 
The substances of which the nest is made are long vegetable 
fibres and slender grasses, and the manner in which these simple 
materials are woven into so beautiful a nest is remarkably 
ingenious, and may challenge comparison with the architecture 
of any other bird. 

The Azure Ccereba is a small bird, about the size of our 
sparrow, but with a long, slender, and slightly-curved beak, as is 
mostly the case with the large and important family to which it 
belongs. It feeds chiefly on insects, and may be seen busily 
engaged among the flowers of its native land, flitting from one 
blossom to another, and daintily extracting the minute insects 
that endeavour to conceal themselves within the recesses of the 
petals. 

Still keeping to America, we may see more examples of 
pensile nests. Two diflferently-shaped specimens are given in 
the accompanying illustration, in order that they may be com- 
pared with each other. 

The first in order is that of the Baltimore Oriole {Yphante$ 
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BaUi'imre)y a pretty bird, coloured with orange and black in 
bold contrast to each other. Its name is derived, not from any 
particular locality, but from the orange and black of its plumage, 
those being the heraldic colours of Lord Baltimore, formerly 
proprietor of Jkiltimore. It does not receive the full colouring 
until its tliir<l year, the orange hues being simply yellow at the 
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end of the second year, and having no red in them until the 
last moult is completed. So far, indeed, is it from belonging to 
any particular locality, that it is spread over a very wide range 
of country, inhabiting the whole of America from Canada to 
Brazil. The Baltimore Oriole goes by many names ; some, such 
as Golden Robin and Fire Bird being in allusion to its plumage, 
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and others, such as Hang-nest and Hanging Bird, from the 
^beautiful pensile nest which it makes. 

The general shape of these nests is much the same in every 
specimen, and a good idea of it may he formed from the illustra- 
tion, which was taken from a nest in my own possession. It is 
always pensile, and is hung by the rim to the under side of 
some slender bough, usually at a considerable elevation from 
the ground. It is almost entirely made of vegetable fibres, and 
is so strongly constructed, that, although it had been knocked 
about for some years in the neglected spot whence J rescued it, 
and was once crushed into a shapeless mass at the bottom of 
a wine hamper by a careless servant, and covered with soot and 
dust, it has retained its form, and shows perfectly well how the 
fastening to the branches was managed. 

The materials of the nest ai'e, however, extremely varial)le, the 
the bird having a natural genius for nidification, and being 
always ready to take advantage of an}- new discovery in archi- 
tecture. One of these nests, described by Wilson, was deeper in 
proportion than the specimen which has been figured, being five 
inches in its widest diameter and seven in depth, the opening 
being contracted to two and a half inches. Various materials, 
such as flax, tow, hair, and wool, were woven into the walls, 
which were strengthened by horsehairs, some two feet in length, 
sewn through and through the fabric. Cow’s hair was also em- 
ployed for tlie bottom of the nest, and, like the walls, was sewn 
together with long horsehairs. 

The same writer remarks, that ‘‘ so solicitous is the Baltimore 
to procure proper materials for his nest, that in the season of 
building, the women in the country are under the necessity of 
narrowly watching their threads that may chance to be out 
bleaching, and the farmer to secure his young grafts ; as the 
Baltimore, finding the former, and the strings which tie the 
latter, so well adapted for his purpose, fre([uently carries off 
both. Or, should the one be over heavy, and the other too 
firmly tied, he will try at them for a considerable time before he 
givfs up the attempt. Skeins of silk and hanks of thread have 
often been found, after the leaves were fallen, hanging round tie 
Baltimore’s nest, but so woven up and entangled as to be entirely 
irreclaimable. 

" Before the introduction of Europeans, no such materials 

E 
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could have been obtained here ; but, with the sagacity of a good 
architect, he has improved this circumstance to his advantage, 
and the strongest and best materials are uniformly found in 
those parts by which the whole is supported.” 

This bird is very fearless, and, like some other species, is fond 
of the society of mankind, building in gardens and orchards, and 
piping its mellow notes within the very streets, in calm defiance 
of the roar and rattle of town life. This fearlessness of disposi- 
tion ena])les observers to watch its proceedings very closely, and 
in general the bird is found to begin its nest by working the 
strongest threads or strings round a forked branch, so as to mark 
out the entrance, and tlien by weaving the remainder of the nest 
upon the strings. The neatness and strength of construction are, 
however, very variable ; and it is suggested by Wilson that the 
inferior nests are probably made by young and inexperienced 
birds, their architectural powers increasing with practice. 

A CLOSELY allied species, the Oechard Oriole, or Bob-o’-link 
{Xanthornis varius), is equally notable for its skill in nest-build- 
ing — if such a word may be used of a structure which is begun 
at the top and carried downwards, after the fashion employed in 
Laputa. 

It is a pretty bird, but not so pretty as the Baltimore Oriole, 
and the tints are very differently disposed, scarcely any two 
individuals having the cclours in exactly the same places. Like 
the Baltimore Oriole, it is extremely variable in different stages 
of its existence, the young male bearing great resemblance to the 
mature female, and not attaining its full beauty until its third 
year. When adult, the whole of the head, neck, upper part of 
the back, breast, wings, and tail, are deep black, and a rich 
ruddy chestnut hue occupies the remainder of the breast, the 
under parts of the body, and part of the wing-coverts, some of 
which are tipped with white. The young male and tlie adult 
female are yellowish olive above, instead of black, with brown 
wings, and yellow on the breast and abdomen ; while the male 
of the second year has much the same colours, but is known by 
a patch of black over the head and on the throat, together with 
a few chestnut feathers on the flanks and abdomen. It is 
smaller than the Baltimore Oriole, and more slenderly made. 

The nest of this bird is almost as variable in structure as is 
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its architect in colour, its form being accommodated to the situa- 
tion in which it is placed. When fastened to a tolerably stout 
branch, its depth is less than its diameter, and it is firmly tied 
in several directions to prevent the wind from upsetting it. 
But when it is slung to u long and slender branch, over which 
the wind has great power, and which is swung to a distance of 
fourteen or fifteen feet in a smart breeze, the nest is made of 
iriuch greater depth, and is of a lighter construction. The 
weeping willow is a favourite tree with this bird, as the drooping 
leaves conceal the nest effectually, and the delicate twigs can 
be gathered together so as to support the entire circumference of 
the entrance. 

Wilson remarks, in allusion to these nests, that they “ exhibit 
not only art in the construction, but judgment in adapting their 
fabrications so judiciously to their particular situations. If the 
actions of birds proceeded, as some would have us believe, from 
the mere Impulses of that thing called instinct, individuals of 
the same species would uniformly build their nests in the same 
manner, wherever they might happen to fix it ; but it is evident, 
from those just mentioned, and from a thousand such circum- 
stances, that they reason, a 'priori, from cause to consequence, 
persistently managing with a constant eye to future necessity 
and convenience.” 

The popular name of Orchard Oriole is given to this sjjecies 
because it is a familiar and bold bird, not in the least fearing 
the vicinity of man, but rather seeming to find a protection 
therein, and loving to build its pensile nests in orchards. As is 
the case with many British bii’ds, it long liad an evil reputation 
which it did not deserve, and was thought to devour the ripe 
fruit of the trees in which the nest was placed. Cultivators now 
know better, and are aware that, so far from being a foe, it is one 
of their best friends, eating vast numbers of the noxious insects 
which infest fruit trees, and saving many a crop by its exertions 
to procure food for itself and young family. 

Indeed, one of the nests has been observed to be completely 
overshadowed by a large bunch of apples, which had grown over 
the entrance, and had absorbed more than half the space through 
which the bird was accustomed tQ enter its home. Yet, although 
the destruction of the fruit would have been a positive conve- 
nience to the Oriole, not a single apple was touched, and the bird 
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slid in and out of its nest as cautiously as if it were aware of the 
value set on the fruit, and determined not to injure it. 

On the left hand of the Baltimore Oriole’s nest is represented 
a very curious structure swaying in the wind, long, purse-like, 
and Laving the entrance near the top. This is the nest of the 
Crested Cassk'^ue, or Crested Oriole {Cacicus cristattis), and 
the bird itself is seen clinging to the lower part of the nest. 

There are several species of Cassiques, all of which are natives 
of tropical America, and build nests of a similar structure. The 
Crestcid Cassique is the largest of the genus, equalling the common 
jackdaw in size, and its nest is larger and more striking than that 
of any other s])ecies. It loves the tallest trees, and may be seen 
actively traversing the branches in search of food, pecking here 
and there in haste as it trips along, or passing from one tree to 
another with a rapid darting flight, snapping at insects as it 
dashes through the air. Like the preceding species, it is fond 
of human society, and builds its pensile nest close to the 
habitation of man, so that its customs can be easily watched. 

The bird is a handsome creature, the greater part of the body 
being ri(di chocolate, the wings dark green, and the outer tail- 
feathers bright yellow, this colour being displayed conspicuously 
as the bird Hies, particularly when it makes a sharp turn in the 
air and is obliged to spread its tail-feathers rapidly. The beak 
of this species is very remarkable, being of a green colour, and 
extending far up the forehead. The head is adorned with a long 
pointed crest, from which its popular name of Crested Oriole is 
derived. In some favoured spots these birds are quite plentiful, 
producing a beautiful effect, as the variegated plumage gleams 
among the foliage, while the bird is engaged in its active quest 
after food. 

The nest of the Crested Cassique is of great length and, as may 
be seen by the illustration, has the entrance like that of a pocket. 
The opening is rather small when compared with the size of the 
nest itself, and the bird always dives head foremost into its home, 
its yellow tail flashing a last golden gleam before it disappears. 
The nest is strongly built, and the materials are rather coarse, 
not in the least resembling the deHcate and neatly rounded fibres 
of which many of the weaver nests are made. These nests often 
exceed a yard in length, and, owing to their great size, are veiy 
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conspicuous, as the wind sways them backwards and forwards 
from the bough. 

The same may be said respecting the nests of other Cassiques, 
and the stay-at-home reader is often apt to wonder why the 
traveller docs not ascend every tree on which he sees a nest, 
and bring it down. There are two reasons why such nests are 
not so common in European museums as their number would 
seem to promise. One reason is, that the trees are not easily 
climbed. Some of them run to a height of eighty or a hundred 
feet without a bough ; others have stems of great girth and 
wondrous smoothness, so that to ascend them is as difficult as 
to climb a greased pole at a fair ; others again, which do not 
appear to present any difficulties, have their stems beset with 
thorny spikes, from an inch to two inches in length, as strong 
as nails and as sharp as needles. 

Supposing, however, that the traveller is a })ractised climber, 
and always carries with him a rope Jind climbing spurs, and that 
by dint of the pointed spurs sticking into the tree, and the strong 
leather gaiters repelling the thorns, and the ro])e enabling him 
to pull himself upw^ards, he has arrived at the branches, he still 
finds many an obstacle to overcom(‘. In the first place, distances 
are mightily deceptive when viewed from below, and a nest 
which appears from the ground to be close to a certain branch, 
is found really to be some yards on one side, and as many 
above. 

Most birds, especially the tropical birds, have a custom of 
placing their nests at the very ends of boughs, where the twigs 
could not sustain the weight of a monkey, much less that of a 
man ; so that the adventurous climber finds himself scarcely 
nearer his object than when he stood upon the ground. Such 
nests can only be obtained by skilfully throwing a rope around 
the branch to which they are hung, drawing it up, severing it 
as near the nests as possible, and then lowering the whole to 
the earth. 

Supposing, however, that he has successfully overcome his 
difficulties, and has been able to reach the nest, he still finds 
himself in a very awkward position on account of the mul- 
titudinous insects which swarm upon tropical trees, and the 
majority of which can either sting or bite savagely. There are 
many kinds of wasps, larger, fiercer, and more irritable than 
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the little yellow and black insect whicli terrifies us so rnuch in 
this country, and these creatures have a habit of fixing their 
nests among the branches, where they are concealed by the 
leaves, and cannot be seen by the climber until he nearly strikes 
them with his hands. 

But the veiy worst of all his foes are the ants and termites, 
which infest the trees to a wonderful degree. The ants are of 
various kinds. There are arboreal ants, which make their 
nests among the branches, and there are terrestrial ants, which 
make their home under the earth, but ascend the trees in search 
of insects or to procure materials for their subterranean abode. 

The termites, again, are found on many trees, and in some 
instances actually hollow out the branches, so that w-hen the 
climber grasps a bough, for the purpose of hauling himself up 
by it, the treacherous branch breaks in his hands, and pours out 
a flood of angry insects, all provided with means of offence, and 
anxious to wreak their vengeance on the enemy. Even the 
natives, accustomed as they are to these pests of their woods, 
and versed in every method of foiling them, confess themselves 
worsted by the ants, and are often forced to yield the point to 
their tiny foes. 

In s<.»me cases, they attack so fiercely, that the unlucky 
climber is perforce obliged to descend the tree with all speed, 
and envelop himself in smoke in order to rid himself of his 
adversaries or, whenever a river flows beneath the branches, the 
tortured native is fain to fling himself into it, and to drown off 
the myriad insects who are burying their jaws, or stings, or 
both, in his flesh. A naturalist’s labours in a tropical forest 
are very pleasant reading at home, but they are not quite so 
pleasant to perform, even setting aside the chances of fever, and 
snake bites, and the certainty of being sucked by thousands of 
mosquitos, sand flies, and other winged plagues. 

Before leaving the American pensile birds, we must briefly 
notice one or two other species. The Hycatchers of all 
countoies are generally notable for the beauty or eccentricity 
of their nests, one of the oddest being that of the Great 
Crested Flycatcher of America, which always uses the cast 
slough of snakes when building its nest. The reason no one 
seems to know, though several opinions have. been offered; one 
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person thinking the snake-slough is peculiarly grateful to tlie 
young birds which are intended to lie upon it ; and another, that 
the presence of the cast slough acts as a scarecrow, and frightens 
away obnoxious birds. One conjecture is as good as another, 
and both are absurdly bad. 

The species which we have now to notice is the IIed-Eyed 
Flycatcher {Miiscicapa olivacea) popularly known as “ Whip- 
Tom-Kelly,” from its peculiar articulate cry, which is said to 
bear a strangely exact resemblance to the words Tom Kelly, 
Whip-tom-kel-ly,” and is uttered so loudly and briskly, that it 
can be heard at a considerable distance. It inhabits a tolerably 
wide range of country, being found from Georgia to the St. 
Lawrence, and in many parts is plentiful. 

The nest of the Eed-Eyed Flycatcher is small and very neatly 
made, and, contrary to the usual custom of pensile nests, is 
placed near the ground, seldom at a height of more than five 
feet. Bushes and dwarf trees, such as dogwood or saplings, are 
usually chosen by the bird when it looks about for a branch 
wherefrom to hang its nest. A wonderful array of materials 
is employed by the feathered architect, which makes use of bits 
of hornets’ nests, dried leaves, flax-fibres, strips of vine bark, 
fragments of paper and hair, and binds all these articles firmly 
together with the silk produced by some caterpillars. The 
lining is made of fine grasses, hair, and the delicate bark of the 
vine. 

The nest is wonderfully strong, so compact indeed, that after 
it has served the purpose of its architect, it is usurped by 
other birds in the following year, and saves them the trouble of 
building entire nests of their own. Even the mammalia receive 
some benefit from the nest, for the field-mouse often takes pos- 
session of it, and rears its young in the pensile cradle. 

An allied species^ the White-Eyed Flycatcher {Muscicajpa 
cantrix\ builds a very pretty pensile nest, and uses so much 
old newspaper in the construction of its home, that it has gone 
by the name of the Politician. The other materials used in the 
structure of the nest are bits of old rotten wood, vegetable fibres, 
and other light substances, woven together with wild silk, and 
the lining is mostly of dried grasses and hair. 

The form of the nest is nearly that of an inverted cone, and it 
is suspended by part of the rim to the bend of a species of smilax, 
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that is popularly called the prickly vine, and which grows in low 
thickets. The bird is very fond of tliis sinilax and rarely chooses 
any other tree for the reception of its nest, so that the home of 
the AVhite-Eycd Flycatcher is not very difficult to find ; more- 
over, the bird is so jealous and so bold when engaged in rearing 
its young, that it betrays the position of the nest by scolding 
angrily as soon as a human being approaches the thicket, and 
by dashing vioh'iilly at the intruder with impotent rage. 

Another pensile s})ecies is the Prairie Warbler (Syloia 
nihmUt), a bird wliich, as its specific name denotes, is of very 
small size, not reaching five inches in total length. 

It is a lively little bird, but withal deliberately cool in its 
movements, Hitting about among the foliage and grass with a 
quick, though jerking, regular movement and yet inspecting 
every leai and blade with perfect composure ; chirping feebly all 
the while, and allowing itself to be watched without betraying 
any alarm. The nest of this little bird is unusually small, even 
when the size of the feathered architect is taken into considera- 
tion, and when dry weighs scarcely a quarter of an ounce. The 
materials of which it is made are moss, mixed with rotten and 
veiy dry wood, fastened together with caterpillar-silk, and the 
lining is made of very fine and delicate fibres of grape-vine bark. 


Our last example of American pensile birds is the Pine- 
Creeping Warbler (Sylvia plnm), a pretty little species, which 
has many of the actions that characterize the titmice, flitting 
among the branches like these birds, and hanging head down- 
wards from the twigs while looking for insects. Sometimes it 
runs along the ground, and is equally active there ; and when 
disturbed, it flies upwards, and clings to the trunk of the nearest 
tree, the whole movement being so peculiar that the bird can be 
distinguished at a long distance. 

The Pine-Creeping Warbler is found in the pine-woods of the 
Southern States, where it assembles in little flocks of twenty or 
thirty in number. Its nest is suspended from the horizontal 
fork of some small branch, and is made of strips of grape-vine 
bark and rotten wood, tied firmly together with caterpillar-silk. 
Sometimes the bird finds a hornePs nest, and rightly considering 
that the substance of which it is made is the driest and lightes 
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rotten wood that can be obtained, robs the insect, and builds its 
own nest with the spoils. The interior of the nest is lined 
with the fine roots of plants and dry pine-leaves, which 
latter materials afford a softer bed than their shape seems to 
indicate. 

As we are near the end of our list of pensile birds, we must 
turn to Asia for a specimen as remarkable as any which has 
yet been mentioned. This is the nest of the Baya Sparrow, 
sometimes called the Toddy Bird, a native of several parts 
of India, and found in Ceylon. 
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As may be seen by the illustration, the nests are variable in 
shape, and hang close to each other ; indeed, the birds are very 
sociable in all their manners, and fly about in great numbers, 
flocks of thousands flitting among the branches and displaying 
their pretty plumage to the sun. They have no song, and can 
only chirp in a monotonous manner ; but the want of song finds 
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its compensation in the brilliancy of the ])luniage, which is 
mostly bright yellow, the wings, back, and tail being brown. 
They are particularly fond of the acacias and date-trees, and 
choose the branches of those trees for the susj^ension of their 
nests. 

Sometimes the nest is only made for incubation, sometimes 
it is intended merely as an arbour in wdiich the male sits while 
the female incubates her eggs, and sometimes it consists of the 
nest and arbour united, producing a most curious effect. This 
arbour,*' in fact, serves precisely the same purpose as the sup- 
plementary nest of the pinc-pinc and other birds which have 
already been described. 
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PENSILE INSECTS. 

The Hymeuoptera — Australian Insects — The Crematogaster and Negro-head 
— The Green Ant, its Habits and Nest — An African species — Pensile Ants of 
Ameiica — The Arispa, and its remarkable Nest — Ingenious entrance — The 
Tatua, or Dutchman’s Pipe— Structure and Sliape of its Nest — Firmness of 
the Walls — Average number of Cells in each Tier— The Common Wasp as a 
Pensile Insect— Gigantic Nest — Union of tliree Colonies — Character of the 
Wasp — The Norwegian Wasp— Structure and I^ocality of its Nest— Classi- 
fication of the AVasps — The Campanular Wasp and the Northern Wasp — 
The Chartergus or Pasteboard Wasp — Mode by which the Nest is suspended 
— Method of Structure — Meaning of the Name — Enormous Nest from Ceylon — 
Various Wasp Nests — The Poijstes as a Pensile Insect— Singular Nest in the 
British Museum— The Gibbous Ant — Honey Wasps, the general charaeteristics 
of their Nests — The Myrapetra— Its singular Nest — Structuro of tJie Walls 
and use of the Projections — The Nectartnia — Why so calh‘d — Locality of 
the Nest — Size of the Insect— The Tiugona and its Nest — Itdincnmon Flies — 
Different species of Microgastkii, and their Habitations — The Perilitus — 
Weevils — Beautiful (’ocooii of Cionus— The Emperor AIoth and its Home — 
The Atlas Moth and otlier Silk Producers — The Housebuilder Moth and its 
movable Dwelling —Tbe Tiger Moth and its Hammock— The Cypress- 
SpuiuiE Moth — arious Leaf-rollers — Suspended Cocoon — Leaf-burrowers 
and tlieir Homes — ’J’lu‘ Spider. 

We now leave the birds, and jiroceed to the insects which make 
pensile nests. Some of them, such as those which will be lirst 
described, do not liecome pensile architects until they have 
attained their perfect state ; while many others form their nests, 
either as a place of refuge during their larval life, or as an 
asylum in which they can rest while in the transition state of 
pupa. 

Just as the Hymeuoptera are the best bumwers, so are they 
the best insect artizans when the nests are suspended, and we 
shall therefore take them first in order. The reader will probably 
recall to mind during the perusal of the following pages, that 
several admirable examples of pensile nest-makers are not 
mentioned. The reason for their temporary omission is, that 
some of them make their nests of mud, and will therefore he 
described under the head of Builders ; while others make their 
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joint homes on so large a scale that they will be considered 
under the head of Social Nest-makers. 

Upon the large illustration will be seen several examples of 
pensile nests ; and, as many Australian insects are remarkable 
for the beauty and singularity of the pensile nests which they 
build, I have selected three of the most remarkable instances for 
illustration. Adhering to the principle which has been followed 
throughout the work, the scene of the drawing has been laid in 
Australia, and the general contour of the country, the peculiar 
foliage, the animals which enliven the scene, and the singular 
manner in which a wooded district is often dotted with trees, 
have been carefully represented. 

In the upper corner of the drawing is seen the large nest of a 
remarkable ant, called Crematogasicr Imviceps. I do not know 
whether this species has any particular name, but in the Brazils 
an allied species goes by the name of Negro-head Ant, because 
the nest is round, like the bullet-shaped head of a Negro, and 
is covered on tlie exterior with little projections that are sup- 
posed to resemble the close woolly hair. 

When the ant runs about, it has a curious habit of holding its 
abdomen so high in the air that it curves over the back and 
overhangs the thorax, a peculiarity which has earned for the 
genus the name of Crematogaster, or “ hanging-belly.” At first 
sight the nest bears a close resemblance to the pensile habitation 
of certain wasps, but when subjected to a nearer examination it 
proves to be even more complicated, being composed of multi- 
tudinous curved and intricate ramifications, all leading to the 
interior galleries and cells. 

There are other ants which have the habit of carrying the 
abdomen erect, such as Myrmica Kirhii, and Formica elata. 
The former of these insects makes its nest in the branches of 
trees, and composes it of cowdung, having the art of spreading 
that singular material into thin flaky masses, which overlap each 
mother like the tiles of a house. There is a separate roof to the 
which is partly domelike, and projects on all sides beyond 
the Jiflfeumference of the nest. The latter insect fixes its nest 
in tte thicker branches, and forms it of mixed mud and leaves. 

At the foot of the illustration is seen another rounded nest, 
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als9 made by an ant, called (Ecophylla virescem. Travellers 
know it by the name of the Green Ant ; a title which is very 
insufficient, as it embraces several other species. The name of 
(Ecophylla is compounded of two Greek words, the former 
signifying a house, and the second a leaf, and is given to this 
insect because it makes its home of dead leaves. 

This ant is sometimes very troublesome to travellers, who 
may unconsciously disturb one of the nests that hang among the 
branches, nearly concealed by the leaves. The ants come patter- 
ing down like hail-drops, and in a moment he will be covered with 
a whole swarm of them, seeking for unprotected parts which they 
can wound, and having a special faculty for getting down the neck. 

The nest is about eight inches in diameter, and is made in 
a very singular manner. The general mass of its substance is 
composed of leaves whicli have been cut by the ants and masti- 
cated until they form a coarse pulp, something like that which 
is made by the wasp and hornet, except that the material is 
green leaves instead of wood fibres. Witli this substance the 
nest is formed, and is hung among the thickest foliage, being 
sustained not only by the branches, but by the leaves, which are 
worked into the nest and in many parts project from its outer 
wall. The outside of the nest is easily to be distinguished from 
that of the Crematogaster by the smoothness and regularity of 
its walls. A species of this genus inhabits Africa, and was dis- 
covered by Mr. Foxcroft, who noticed that whenever the ants 
were disturbed, they ran about the outside of their nest so fast 
and in such numbers, that their pattering steps on the papery 
covering of the nest deluded him into the idea that rain was 
falling on the leaves above. 

'Before describing the third nest in the illustration, which is 
the workmanship of a wasp, 1 will briefly mention one or two 
remarkable instances of pensile nests made by ants. One species, 
Formica hispinosa, which inhabits Central America, makes use 
of the silk-cotton which is produced by the seed-vessels of the 
cotton-tree {Bonibax ceiba), and makes it into a sponge-like mass, 
wliich much resembles amadou, and, like that substance, is ex- 
tremely valuable for stopping violent discharges of blood. 

Another ant, Formica merdicola, rivals the Myrmica Kirbii in 
the singularity of the material which it uses in the construction 
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of its nest, employing horse-dung for that purpose, and fixing its 
home either on the stems of reeds, at some distance from the 
ground, or on the spiny trunks of certain palms. There are also 
ants which form their nests from vegetable hairs ; such as the 
Formica molestamSj which employs extremely minute hairs, and 
makes with them a nearly globular nest, which is placed in the 
petioles and vesicles of different plants. 

We now proceed to the third figure in the illustration, placed 
upon the tree near the centre. This represents the remarkable 
liest of Ahispa EpJnp>pium, an Australian insect, belonging to 
the wasp tribe. 

The nest is not very large, being about three or four inches in 
diameter, and rather more in height, exclusive of the entrance- 
tunnel. The material is clay, kneaded and masticated by the 
insect until perfectly plastic, and then moulded into a very 
remarkable form. 

The exterior view of the nest presents a curious outline, show- 
ing the pipe through which the insect enters, and which reminds 
the observer of the tube constructed by several pensile birds. 
Strange as is the external appearance of the nest, a longitudinal 
section shows a stiU more extraordinary construction of the 
interior. The tube does not merely act as an enti’ance, but is 
carried about an inch into tlie interior of the nest, possibly in 
order to prevent the young insects from falling out before they 
lire fit to cope with the world. The bottom of the nest through 
which it passes is nearly flat, and the whole shape of the edifice 
is not unlike a large clay thimble, with the opening closed by a 
circular flat cake of hard mud. 

Attached to the ceiling of the nest is a single layer of cells, 
arranged without any particular order or regularity ; and it i^ a 
curious fact, that only a single wa.sp has been observed in the 
act of building the nests, or making the interior arrangement. 

This is not the only insect that makes entrance tubes to its 
nests ; for the Tnjpoxylon aarifroiis, a native of the Amazons, 
has been noticed to build similar entrances, though much 
shorter. This insect will be again mentioned, under the head of 
Builders. 

In the accompanying illustration may be seen two specimens 
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of a remarkable pensile nest that is made by a wasp called 
Tatua mono, an insect which is notable for having the basal 
segment of the abdomen narrowed into long and slender foot- 
stalks, not unlike that of the Eumenes, and others. 

The nest of this species is made of the papery substance 
used by many wasps, except that the material is so hard and 
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smooth as to resemble white cardboard. The general form of 
the nest is shown in the engraving, being somewhat like a sugar- 
loaf, ie. a round-topped cone with a flat bottom. It is found in 
.several parts of Central America ; and in Guiana the nest goes 
by the popular name of the Dutchman’s pipe,” being supposed 
to bear, in shape and dimensions, some resemblance to the pipe- 
bowl celebrated by Washington Ii^dng. The exterior walls are so 
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hard, firm, and smooth, that they can withstand any vicissitudes 
of weather, neither the fierce storms that blow in those regions, 
nor the torrents of rain that occasionally fall, having any power 
over an edifice so well protected. 

The tiers of cells are variable in number ; a rather remarkable 
fact, as the floors are made before the cells are built. In a good 
specimen of this nest in the British Museum there are only 
four tiers of cells. How many tiers are completed before the 
insects begin to affix ceils to them, or whether the cells are made 
as soon as the floors are finished, are two points in the history 
of this wasp which liave not yet been decided. These floors 
extend completely to the walls, to which they are fastened on 
all sides, and the insects gain admission to the different floors 
by means of a central opening which runs through them all. 

In Mr. Waterton's museum, at Walton Hall, are several speci- 
mens of these nests, one of which is cut open so as to show the 
interior, as well as the central aperture, the whole of the bottom 
being cut away and raised like the lid of a box. The substance 
of this nest resembles thin brownish pasteboard, and, as is the 
custom with most of the wasp tribe, the cells are placed with 
their mouths downward, the nurses being enabled to attend to 
their charges by remaining on the floor of the next tier of cells. 
Taking one row of cells as an average, I counted twenty-four 
from the central ai;)erture to the circumference, thus giving a 
tolerable notion of the number of cells in each tier. The aper- 
ture is not precisely in the middle, so that some rows of cells 
are necessarily larger than others, but I purposely selected a row 
which seemed to afford a fair average. 

The common Wasp (Fr.spa vulgaris) figures in several capacities. 
It has already been mentioned as a Burrower, deserves notice as 
a Social Insect, and must now be briefly described as a builder 
of pensile nests. 

In the splendid museum at Oxford, there is an object which 
never fails to attract the notice of visitors, 'whether entomologists 
or not. It is a'square glass case, some four feet in height by 
two in width, and the interior of this large case is almost entirely 
filled by a single wasp’s nest This enormous nest resembles a 
turnip in shape, but with the addition of a large knob at the 
top, by means of which it is suspended. 
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Its origin is sufficiently remarkable. On tlic 18th of July, 
1857, this nest was found at Cokethorpe Park, Oxfordshire, being 
then of moderate dimensions, and measuring about five inches 
in diameter. It was taken from the ground, and hung near the 
window of a dwelling-house upon the ground floor, so as to give 
the inmates^ facility for procuring food. There was no danger in 
the experiment, for, as has been mentioned on page 14G, the 
wasp is really a good-natured insect, unless irritated, and can be 
watclied as safely as the hive bee. 

In order to induce the labourers to work with more assiduity, 
the wasps were supplied with food in the shape of sugar and 
beer, of which mixture they consumed a large amount, their 
daily allowance being a pound of sugar to a pint of beer, and 
the aggregate weight being two pounds. Under such favourable 
auspices they built their nest at a wonderful rate, when they 
were suddenly reinforced after a singular manner. It so hap- 
pened that on the first floor of the house two other wasps’ nests 
had been placed. The workers of these nests were not fed like 
their kinsmen below, and in consequence, about the end of 
August they deserted their own house, and united with the more 
favoured wasps on the ground floor. The three colonies having 
thus joined their forces, the nest grew with marvellous rapidity, 
and at last attained the gigantic size which has already been 
mentioned. 

In shape it is very irregular, as though the turnip to which it 
was compared had been made of a soft yielding substance, and 
had been thrown down and roughly handled. The entrance is 
close to the bottom of the nest, and a little on one side, and just 
by the opening the nest is flattened, and seems as if it had been 
pinched by some giant finger an'd thumb. For this singular 
structure we are indebted to Mr. S. Stone of Brighthampton. 

There are also certain British wasps which always make 
jiensile nests, though none of them are so complicated or so 
finely constructed as those of the pasteboard wasps of hotter 
climates. 

These are popularly called Tree Wasps, and the best known 
among these pensile wasps is the insect which is sometimes 
known as Vespa Britannica, but which is now named Vespa 
Norwcgicay and may therefore be called the Norwegian Wasp. 

s 
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I may here mention that, until a very late period, the liistory of 
the wasp — whether British or foreign — was in dire cliaos, the 
species, sexes, and varieties being so confounded together, that 
even the best entomologists could make nothing of tliem. 

In Mr. Westwoods admirable ^‘Classification of Insects,"’ 
published in 1840, the following passage occurs, showing how 
keenly an accomplished entomologist could feel the want of 
sound information on a difficult subject. In Vol. 11. of that 
work, ])age 248, Mr. Westwood remarks as follows ; “ The s})ccitic 
differences of the British species of wasps require a more minute 
investigation than has yet been given to them. This can only 
be done ])y studying tlie habits of the different species, in con- 
junction with individuals of the different sexes from the nest of 
each. Thirty years ago the necessity for such an inquiry was 
pointed out by Latrcille, who added ‘ Utinam exergat alius 
Kirby, qui hanc familiam elucubret’ {l,e, ‘Would that another 
Kirby would arise, who would elucidate this family"). But the 
wasps still remain in as great or greater confusion than they 
were at tliat period.’" 

Since that time, the “ other Kirby "" has arisen in the person 
of Mr. F. Smith, who has disentangled the knotty confusion in 
which the was])s were enveloped, and has recorded his observa- 
tions in the Catalogue of Hymenoptera in the British Museum, 
published by order of the trustees in 1858, some forty-eight 
years after Latrcille had invoked assistance. 

Of the species in question Mr. Smith remarks that it is rare 
in the South and West of England, but is not uncommon in 
Yorkshire and plentiful in Scotland. It seems to be a nocturnal 
insect, for a collector of lepidoptcra found that when “ sugaring"" 
trees at night, for the purpose of attracting moths, numbers 
of these wasps settled on the sweet bait, and not only were 
more numerous than the lepidoptcra, but actually resented 
any attempts at dislodgmcnt. 

The nest of this insect is always pensile, and is hung from 
the branches of a tree or shrub, the fir and gooseberry being 
the favourites. A pretty specimen in our own collection was 
taken from a gooseberry- tree in a garden, and another similar 
ne-st was found at no great distance. One of these nests I 
presented to the British Museum, and the other is now before 
me. It is very small, only having one “ terrace,"" in which are 
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thirteen cells, arranged in five rows, four being in the central 
row, and the rest graduating regularly. It is almost as large as 
n well-sized turnip radish, and something of the same shape, 
su])posing the radish to be suspended by the root, and to be 
cut off just below the leaves. The outer envelope is composed 
of three layers overlapping each other, which are very fragile, 
considering the work they have to perform. 

The w^asp itself is prettily marked, and although it is variable 
in colouring, can be recognised by the black anchor-shaped 
mark on the clypeus, and the squared black spot on the seg- 
ments of the abdomen. 

Another species of British Tree Wasp is the Campanular 
Wasp {Vespa sylvestri^), a species wdiich has I'cceived a multi- 
tude of scientific names, but which is not variable in colour as 
that which has just been mentioned. Though it has a wider 
distribution than the Norwegian wasp, it is scarcely so plentiful 
an insect, and is remarkable for an occasional ]ial)it of making 
a subterranean nest like that of the common wasp. The 
Northekn Wasp ( Vesim iorcMlis or arhorca), is another of the 
pensile was])s, and is mostly found in the North of England and 
Scotland. Its nest is built in fir-trees. I may perhaps mention 
that the tree wasps may ahvays be distinguished from their sub- 
terranean brethren by the colour of the antennao, workers and 
females having the scape black in the ground wasps, and those 
which build in trees having it yellow^ in both sexes. 

I^IE nest of the tatua, which has recently been described, must 
not be confounded with that of the Pastkboakd a^v {Chartergus 
nidndam), although both insects inhabit the same country, and 
the nest of the latter bears a great external resemblance to the 
pendulous nest of the tatua. But wdien examined closely, this 
nest is seen to have a remarkable addition to its structure, the hole 
through which the bianch is passed being very large, so as to 
permit the nest to swing freely in the wind. In most specimens 
of these nests the hole is simply made through the thick upjier 
end of the structure but in a few examples the pasteboard-like 
substance is so moulded that it looks as if a ring had been added 
to the top of the nest. 

The dimensions of the Chartergus’ nest are extremely variable, 

s 2 
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each structure appearing to be cajjable of unlimited enlargement. 
The mode by which the wasps increase the size of their pensile 
home is equally simple and efficacious. When the number of 
the inhabitants becomes so large that *a fresh scries of cells is 
required, the insects enlarge their honu) with perfect ease, and at 
the same time without destroying its symmetry, a point which is 
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often forgotten when linman architects undertake the enlarge- 
ment of some fine old edifice. Taking the bottom of the nest as 
the starting-point, they build upon it a series of cells, taking 
care to add another row or two to the circumference, so as to 
increase the diameter in proportion to the length. They then 
add fresh material to the outer wall, which is lengthened so as 
to include the new tier of cells, and then the bottom is closed 
with a new floor, which in its turn will become the ceiling of the 
next tier of cells. 

These nests are therefore permanent; unlike the habitations 
of the common British wasps, which are only used for a single 
season and then deserted, the few surviving females seeking their 
winter quarters elsewhere, and always choosing some fresh spot 
for the nucleus of a fresh colony. On the average, a well-sized. 
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nevSt of the Cliartergus is about one foot in length and of propor- 
tionate width, a few being found of larger dimensions and many 
of smaller. Now and tlien a positive giant of a nest is dis- 
covered where the colony has not only been undisturbed, but 
surrounding circumstances have been favourable to its continued 
increase. The name Cliartergus is derived from two Greek 
words, signifying paper-maker. 

One of the largest, if not the very largest of these pasteboard 
nests that has yet been discovered, was found in Ceylon, attached 
to the inside of a huge palm-leaf, and was of the astonishing length 
of six feet. Now, to form an idea of a nest six feet in length is not 
very easy. It is as easy to write the words six feet as six inches, 
but the idea which is to be conveyed is another matter, the 
cubical measurement being absolutely enormous. 

The gigantic was])’s nest which has lately been described is 
so conspicuous an object that, although it is only a little more 
than three feet in length, no one can enter the room without 
noticing it. Eut a nest six feet in length is so huge as scarcely 
to be credited except from actual sight. Such a nest could 
hardly be taken through an ordinary doorway, and there arc few 
houses of tlie modern build which could receive it into any 
room except tlirough the window after both sashes have been 
removed. We all know how conspicuous among ordinary men 
is one who measures six feet in height, and we shall form a 
better idea of the nest in question, if we reckon it to be equal in 
length to a six-foot ” man, and of course to occupy much more 
space, on account of its bell-like shape. 

Mr. Westwood mentions the nest of an allied species of wasp, 
which is about eight inches in diameter, and is so hard and 
smooth on the exterior, that it almost seems to be made of 
pottery instead of vegetable fibre. This nest is in the museum 
of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. 

I HAVE already mentioned that there are many genera of nest- 
making insects, whose habitations are in some degree similar, and 
yet present such salient points of difference that they must be 
classed under different heads. Such, for example, is the strange 
genus Polistes, which is spread over a large portion of the globe, 
and which makes so singular a variety of nests. However 
different they may be, there is always one point of union among 
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the cells are exposed to the air without any covering 
at all, and in consequence, are made of stouter material than 
those of ordinary wasps, which protect the cells from the weather 
by a covering. 

' Many of this species make a nest of a nearly circular shape, 
and attach it sideways to branches, walls, trunks of trees or other 
supports ; but there is a very curious nest in the British Museum 
which is made on a totally dilferent ])rinciple, the combs looking 
as if they were soft, flexible, and hung carelessly over a twig. 
There are tliree of these remarkable combs, having the cells very 
like those of the common hive bee, both in shape and size, but 
all being of a dark brown hue. The cells are laid on their sides, 
like those of the bee, and the combs are long and narrow, look- 
ing like one large comb cut into three strips. This curious 
iiest came from Siam. 

In the accompanying illustration are represented two nests, 
both from tropical America, and both found in similar localities. 
These are the habitations of two species of wasp, which are re- 
markable for their honey-making powers. 

In the year 1780, a Spanish otticer named Don Feliz de Azara 
was raised from the rank of captain to that of lieutenant-colonel, 
and sent to Paraguay, in order to decide a dispute concerning 
the limits of the possessions respectively held by Spain and 
Portugal. 

He was then thirty-four years of age, and being a man of 
great energy, set to work out the construction of a map of 
Paraguay. Tliis was a Herculean task, occupying thirteen years 
in its completion, and forcing De Azara to explore regions before 
unknown, and to trust liimself to the native tribes who had 
never before seen the face of a w^hite man. While engaged in this 
occupation, he made a vast collection of notes upon the native 
tribes of Paraguay, as well as upon the beasts, birds, insects, and 
vegetation, together with an account of the method by which 
the Jesuit missionaries established themselves and ruled the 
country i6f many years. 

After his return to Europe, in 1801, he published the account 
of his travels, and met with the usual fate of those who first 
penetrate into unknown countries. His statements were not 
believed, and among those which raised the greatest discredit 
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was an account of certain wasps whicli made honey. ^ Some per- 
sons said that the whole statement was a fabrication, and others 
remarked that the honey-making insects were simply bees which 
De Azara had erroneously considered to be wasps. Time, how- 
ever, had its usual effect, and De Azara has been proved to be 
perfectly trustworthy in his remarks. The two specimens which 
are represented in the illustration are now in the British Museum, 
and afford tangible proofs that De Azara was right and his 
detractors wrong 
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The right-hand figure represents the nest of a curiods insect, 
named by Mr. Adam White Myrapotra scutellaris. The generic 
title is not very appropriate, being simply a fanciful name, com- 
posed of the names of two ancient cities, one called Myra, in 
Lycia, and the other Petra, the capital town of Arabia Petrasa. 
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It is much to be regretted that this plan of inventing fanciful 
names and giving them to newly-discovered species should have 
been so common a practice among systematic zoologists. I hold 
that both the generic and specific name of every animal and plant 
should be intelligible, and refer either to some peculiarity of 
form, habit, colour, or locality. There is no great difficulty in 
doing so. Greek is a language that affords an inexhaustible 
sui)ply of comi)ound words, and even if the noinenclator be no 
scholar, any one who is moderately versed in the classics would 
compose the desired names if he were only furnished with the 
necessary information. 

The vagaries in wliicli some nomenclators indulge are so 
absurd as scarcely to be believed. Firstly, they will invent 
some word that exists in no language whatever, merely because 
the sound pleases their cars, and they like to amuse themselves 
with the conjectures of future zoologists. Then, they will divide 
the word into its syllables, and make new words with them. 
Then they will break it up into its component letters, and make 
as many anagrams as can be pronounced. 

It is quite bad enough to name a new &pecies after some par- 
ticular friend, or after your favourite dog, horse, or cat, of after 
the name of your house ; or, as in the present instance, to name 
an American insect after two defunct cities of Asia and Africa. 
The former cases show that you have a friend, or a dog, or a cat, 
or a horse, as the case may be ; and the latter affords conjec- 
ture that you have a Lempriere’s Dictionary. But the allocation 
of meaningless syllables in order to form a word which was 
never intended to have any meaning at all, is so utterly senseless 
and so completely without excuse that no words of reprobation 
are too strong for it. The very essence of scientific nomencla- 
ture is to convey ideas, whereas the names invented by the 
delinquents in question are chosen just because they convey no 
ideas at all. 

Such persons shelter themselves behind the great name of 
LinnaBUS, saying that his fanciful separation of the butterflies 
into Greeks and Trojans, knights and commoners, was quite as 
indefensible as their own system, and that the name of an 
ancient warrior conveys no idea of a butterfly. But in the days 
of Linnaeus, the father of scientific nomenclature, the art was in 
its infancy, and necessarily crude and imperfect ; and there is 
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no doubt that if Linnseus bad foreseen the enormous discoveries 
of later times, he would have carried out fully the plan which 
he generally followed, and have made all his names descriptive. 

Scientific nomenclature is of necessity quite complicated and 
ci’abbed enough without the infusion of a meaningless element, 
and those authors who introduce such terms are doing their best 
to deter future students of zoology, and to render it a repulsive 
rather than a fascinating science. 

When we look at the remarkable nest which is made by the 
Myrapetra, one cannot but see a vast number of peculiarities 
which would have furnished an aiipropriate name, a name which 
would have stami)ed* upon the mind something of the character 
of the insect architect. 

This beautiful nest was presented to the Museum in tlie year 
1841 by Walter Hawkins, Esq., and a very elaborate memoir 
by Mr. Adam White is to be found in the Annals of Natural 
Histoiy,’' Vol. VII. page 315. 

On looking at the exterior of the nest, our attention is at 
once excited by the material of which it is made, and the vast 
number of sharp tubercular projections which stud its surface. 
In colour it is dark, dull, blackish brown, and its textxire some- 
what resembles very rough papier mache. On examining it with 
a pocket magnifier a matted structure is plainly visible, as if it 
were made of short vegetable fibres. This appearance accords 
with the accounts of the natives, who say that it is made from 
the dung of the capir.cha, one of the aquatic cavies of tropical 
America. 

The whole of the exterior is thickly studded with projections, 
varying in size and shape, but being all of some sharpness at the 
tip. These projections are comparatively few at the top of the 
nest, becoming gradually more numerous as they approach the 
bottom, until at last they are set so thickly that the finger can 
scarcely be laid between them. 

The object of these projections is not ascertained. The nest 
always hangs very low, seldom being more than three or four 
feet from the ground, and some writers say that the office of the 
sharp projections is to guard the nest from the attacks of the 
felidm and other honey and grub-loving mammalia. Such may 
indeed be the true explanation, and indeed it is so obvious that 
no one could avoid seeing it. But I very much doubt whether 
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a far better explanation is not in store, and I cannot see why 
the Myrapetra should stand in need of such protection, when 
the nest of the Nectarinia, which is placed in precisely the same 
conditions, is perfectly smooth and defenceless. 

One use of the projections is evidently for the double purpose 
of concealing and protecting the entrance. On looking at the 
nest from above, no entrance is visible, and it is not until after 
a close examination that the openings are found. They are con- 
cealed under a row of tlie projections, which overhang them like 
the eaves of a house, and effectually keep off the rains which 
fall in such heavy torrents during tropical storms. The material 
of which these projections are made is the same as tliat of which 
the walls of tlie nest are built, except that it is very much thicker 
and harder, the various layers being hardly distinguishable, even 
with a good magnifier. 

The interior of the nest is as remarkable as its exterior. 

When cut open longitudinally, an operation which was care- 
fully performed by Mr. White, a very curious sight presents 
itself. The nest is filled with combs, all very much curved, and 
these curves accommodating themselves beautifully to the gene- 
ral form of the nest. At the top is a nearly globular mass of 
brown paper-like substance, which is apparently the nucleus 
of the nest. The first comb closely surrounds this globular 
mass, leaving only a small interval between them, so that it 
forms part of a hollow sphere, and a section of it would present 
a form like that of the capital letter C laid on its back. 

The rest of the combs follow in regular order, the curve of 
each becoming shallower, until the last is but slightly depressed 
in the centre. They are carried to the sides of the nest and 
thereto attached, except in a few places, where an open space is 
left between the edge of the comb and the side of the nest, so 
as to allow the wasps to have access to the different tiers of 
cells. As is the case with most of the wasp tribe, the tiers are 
single, and the mouths of the combs are all downwards. 

The depth of the colls, and consequently the thickness of the 
combs, varies according to their position in the nest, the upper 
cells being the largest, and those below the smallest. The longest 
cells are from five to seven lines in length, and the shortest, 
about two lines. The material of which they are made is the 
same as that of which the exterior is formed, and is of quite as 
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dark a colour. In texture, however, it is much slighter, being 
very thin and paper-like. These cells extend to the very edges 
of the combs, of which there are fourteen in the present speci- 
men. The length of the nest is sixteen inches, and its diameter 
in the widest part is one foot. 

In the upper combs was discovered a quantity of honey, which, 
when it was found, was hard and dry, of a deep brownish red, 
and wdthout either taste or scent. De Azara mentions that him- 
self and some of his men ate the honey of the Myrapetra, and 
that it was of a deleterious character. Another species of honey- 
making wasp, Bolides LirJic.guana, a native of Brazil, was dis- 
covered by M. St. Hilaire, who mentions that it lays up in the 
nest a large provision of honey, which is very injurious to man- 
kind, on account of the poisonous plants from whicli it is taken. 
Polistes gallica also fills its cells with honey, wliich, howtwer, 
does not seem to be poisonous. 

Within the nest were found also the remains of insects. There 
was the body of a black fly, which belongs or is allied to the 
genus Bihio, and the remains of a neuropterous insect, which 
apparently belongs to the genus llcmcrohius. 

The Myrapetra itself is of variable size, the largest being about 
four lines in length, and rather more than half an inch in expanse 
of wing. It is of a dusky brown colour, and is remarkable for 
having the first joint of the abdomen very much lengthened and 
narrowed, so that it somewhat resembles the same organ in the 
Pelopaeus. 

At the left hand of the same illustration may be seen a rather 
large globular nest, suspended from the boughs. This nest is 
shown in the position which it usually occupies, namely, hidden 
in the dark recesses of the Brazilian forest, amid the varied 
vegetation which grows so profusely in the hot and wet parts of 
the country which the insect frequents. 

The name of the species which makes this nest is Nectarinia 
analis, a title which is significant and appropriate enough, but 
which is rather unfortunate, inasmuch as it has already been 
applied to a genus of birds, the well-known honey-suckers of 
Africa and India, which are so frequently mistaken for humming 
birds, on account of their small size, their brilliant plumage, 
their slender beaks, and their fondness for flowers. 
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This is not nearly so beautiful a nest as that which has just 
been described, the combs being devoid of regularity, and piled 
upon each other, as if the insect had no settled plan on which to 
work, and put each comb in any place where there happened to 
be room for it. Irregular, however, as the structure may seem, 
it is not without a kind of order, for though the combs look as 
if they had been placed in a heap, and then rolled together, so 
as to assume a partially spherical shape, they are at all events 
made with the intention of forming that shape, so that they 
may be included under a single covering. In the specimen in 
the British Museum, the outer wall of the nest has been broken 
away in several places, so as to permit the combs to be seen. 

The entrance for the insects is very small, and when the re- 
spective dimensions of the 'wasp and the nest are taken into 
consideration, it seems really wonderful that when the inhabitants 
enter their house, they do not lose themselves in the intricate 
windings through which they pass from one comb to another. 
The wasp which makes this nest is bce-like in form, and very 
small, not a quarter of an inch in length, and bearing some re- 
semblance to those tiny solitary bees that are seen so plentifully 
upon dandelions and various umbelliferous flowers. 

The nest is always hung near the ground, quite as low as that 
of the Myrapotra, and is suspended from the slender twigs and 
long, delicate leaves which are woven into its substance, and in 
many places pierce completely through the nest, and project 
through the outer covering. It is, however, destitute of the 
sharp projections which guard the home of the latter insect, and 
as the outer wall is both thin and fragile, it would fall an easy 
prey to any insect-eating animal that might take a fancy to it. 
I cannot but think that this utterly defenceless state of the 
Nectarinia’s nest affords a proof that the spikes upon the habita- 
tion of the Myrfipetra are not for the purpose of defending the 
nest against the attacks of enemies. 

As is the case with the Myrapetra, the cells are made with 
walls much fimier than those of our English wasps or hornet, 
which are only intended to hold successive generations of young, 
and in consequence are made of a comparatively flimsy material, 
only strengthened very slightly at the entrance. Wei’e honey 
to be placed in the cell of any known British wasp it would 
immediately soak into the walls of the cell, and thence escape by 
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slow degrees, but as the young grub, which is the only tenant of 
the cell, is without feet and is not in the least formed for locomo- 
tion, a very slight partition is sufficient to control its movements. 

The grub does nothing but hold to the end of the cell with 
its piercers, open its mouth for food, and occasionally protrude 
or withdraw itself in a very slight degree ; and its utter immo- 
bility in the larval and pupal states affords a strange contrast to 
the restless and fussy activity which actuates it after it has 
attained its perfect form. 

As is generally known, the nests of wild honey-bees are jdaced 
in the hollows of trees. Mr. Cotton, the well-known apiarian, 
remarked, when discussing the comparative merits of straw and 
wooden hives, that in a state of nature th(^ bee never builds in a 
truss of straw, but in a hollow tree. Now, although I quite 
concur with that author in his j)artiality for the wooden hive, I 
cannot see that the illustration wdiich he employs has anything 
to do with the subject, or that it affords the least ])roof on either 
side of the argument. Wild bees are not very likely to find 
trusses of straw in the woods, and those trusses conveniently 
hollowed to receive them. But I do think that if a few com- 
mon straw hives were set in the woods, the bees would b(^ as 
likely to take up their habitation in them as in the hollows of 
trees. 

Still, among honey-bees, of wdiich there are several species, 
the custom of nesting in hollow trees is almost universal. Bee- 
hunters, whether biped or quadruped, whether man, bird, ratel, 
or bear, search for their sweet spoil in the trees, and know by 
experience when a tree is likely to contain honey-combs. But 
in certain parts of tropical America the bees change their habits. 

There is a genus of wild honey-bees, named Trigona^ih^ members 
of which are notable for their bold departure from ordinary bee 
customs. They make their nests at the tops of the branches, it is 
true, but they do not place their combs inside the hollow trees, 
of which there is great store in the woods. The Trigonas make 
nests of a pear shape, and of tolerable size, and hang them at 
the very summit of trees and at the end of the slenderest twigs, 
so that even the agile monkeys of that land, aided with their 
long, prehensile tails, are unable to reacli the nest. 

It is somewhat remarkable that tlie habit of this insect should 
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be so different from the usual custom, and the more so that 
a closely allied species, inhabiting the same country, and which 
possibly belongs to the same genus, makes its nest in trees 
according to the ordinary type, and places its combs within the 
hollows of decaying trees. The honey of this bee is described as 
being very sweet and richly flavoured, so richly in fact, that very 
little of it can be taken. 

A CREATURE is upoii our list of pensile insects, which may also 
be reckoned among the social or parasitic insects, but wliich 
makes its liabitation in such a manner that its proper place is 
among the pensiles. This is the pretty little ichneumon which 
is known to entomologists as Microgastcr alvearius. The name 
Alicrogastcr is of Greek origin and signifies ‘little belly,’ this 
heing a very appropriate name for this insect, whose abdomen 
is of very small dimensions, and indeed appears to be just a 
little supplementary growth which might be removed without 
causing any inconvenience to the insect. It belongs to the same 
genus as a very common insect called Microgastcr glorneratus, 
which will be duly described when the parasitic animals are 
under consideration. 

With rc'gard to this insect, I have been rather fortunate, 
having found many specimens of the nests, and bred from them 
several hundred inscjcts. 

Although plentiful enough in certain places, the Burnet 
Ichneumon, as 1 shall venture to call this species, is veiy local, 
.and while abounding in one place may never be seen in another 
spot at the distance of a very few hundred yards. I give it the 
popular name of Burnet Ichneumon, for the same reason — com- 
paring great things with small — that Cains Martins bore the 
title of Coriolanus and Publius Cornelius Scipio was termed 
Africanus — namely, that it destroys so many Burnet Aloths. 

In its perfect state the Ichneumon looks like a rather small 
gnat, and would probably be mistaken for that insect by a non- 
entomological observer. When examined through an ordinary 
magnifying glass, it is seen to possess a wondrous beauty which 
no one could ever suspect when looking at it with the unaided 
eye. The body and head are of a pale yellow colour, except 
the prominent compound eyes, which are dark blackish brown. 
The head is round and rather small, but the thorax is of 
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enormous size, quite as proportionately large as the chest of a 
man would he did it project some eighteen inches in front and 
reach to his heels. 

In singular contrast to the huge thorax is the very tiny abdo- 
men, which is of a retort shape, curved, and fixed in the upper 
surface of the thorax by its smaller end. Indeed, the abdomen 
bears the same relation to the thorax, that the tick ” in the 
capital letter Q does to the whole of the letter. The limbs are 
long, and, when the size of the insect is considered, are singu- 
larly powerful, especially the last pair of legs. We think the 
legs of the kangaroo are enormously large in proportion to the 
size of its body, but they must be doubled in length as well as 
in thickness to equal those of the Burnet Ichneumon. The fore- 
limbs are not so very large, but they are long and possessed of 
groat clasping power, aided by the hooked feet. 

AVhat then is the use of such powerful limbs ? The habits of 
the insect supply the answer. 

As is the case with many ichneumon flies, this insect — wdiich, 
by the way, is not a fly but a near relation to the bee and ant — 
deposits its eggs upon caterpillars, boring holes in their skin with 
its pointed ovipositor, which is the. analogue of the bee's sting, 
and inserting its eggs in the perforations. As may naturally be 
imagined, the cahn-pillar has a very strong objection to this pro- 
ceeding, and when the iclmeumon settles upon it, and begins to 
use her weapon, twists and wriggles about like a captured eel. 

Now the strong limbs of the ichneumon come into play. 
Minute as is the insect when compared to the caterpillar, hearing 
about the same relationship that a rabbit bears to an elephant, 
the legs are so long that they can include a considerable portion 
of the skin in their embrace, and so strong that they can retain 
their hold in spite of the contortions with which the caterpillar 
tries to rid itself of its persecutor. Retaining her place, there- 
fore, the ichneumon deposits a great number of eggs in the poor 
caterpillar, and then goes to find another victim. 

I am not sure w^hether or not the ichneumon makes a separate 
wound for every egg. If so, the feelings of the caterpillar are 
not to be envied, for 1 have found nearly a hundred and fifty 
ichneumon larvre in the body of a single caterpillar. No wonder 
that the persecuted being endeavoum to fling off the creature 
that is inflicting so many wounds. The numerous short and 
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bristle-like hairs with which the legs are thickly clad, are 
doubtless useful in retaining the hold of the insect. 

The long and slender many-jointed antennae are also covered 
with a thick down which has an iridescent effect when the light 
plays on those organs, and during the life of the insect has a 
most beautiful effect, owing to the restless, quivering movements 
which characterise all the antennae ichneumons, and which at 
once serve to distinguish those insects at a glance. 

The chief beauty, however, of the insect lies in the wings. 
To the naked eye they are simply colourless, transparent appen- 
dages, with a little black spot on the outer edge of the upper 
pair. But when placed under a magnifier, and with the light 
properly directed upon them, they blaze out in iridescent glory 
that almost fatigues the eye with its resplendence. One of these 
insects is now under the microscope before me, a low power of 
only tliirty-six diameters being used, so that each wing appears 
to be about three inches in length, and iu order to give an idea 
of the extraordinary colouring of these apparently transparent 
organs, I will describe as far as I can the appearance of the 
riglit-hand upper wing. 

The material of which it is made is a translucent membrane, 
appearing single with this low power, but shown by a higher 
power to be double. The wing is traversed by numerous nervures 
to support it, as the tracery of a Gothic window supports the 
glass, and which divide it into numerous comx>artments, techni- 
cally called cells, each of which is known by name to entomo- 
logists. The whole of tlie membrane is covered with very 
minute hairs, dotted at regular intervals, like the holes in per- 
forated zinc, and as each of these hairs is in fact a minute prism, 
they break up the light into the well-known prismatic colours. 

Upon the outer edge of the wing is a triangular black spot, 
which is not transparent, and serves as a foil to show off the 
lovely colours by which it is surrounded. The whole uj)per pait 
of the wing is pale yellow, passing, by the gentlest imaginable 
transition, through delicate rays into lively pink, of the character 
termed ^'rose-carmine." Towards the lower edge of the pink, 
a slight infusion of blue steals in, being first purple and then 
changing to azure. Here the colours are abruptly cut by a 
nervure and one of the large cells next comes into view. This 
cell is wonderfully beautiful, for the colours are no longer 
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subdued, as is the case with the upper part of tlie wing, but 
are staitliiig from their extreme brilliancy. The circiimforcMice 
of the cell is emerald, enclosing three distinct ceiitn\s of colour- 
ing which seem to divide the cell into three parts. The upper 
division consists of a large emerald patch, changing in the centre 
by imperceptible gradations to golden green. Immediately 
below the green comes a patch of tiery ruby, edged on one side 
vdth azure and on the other with golden yellow. The third, or 
lowermost division, is chiefly blue, edged on one side with ruby 
and on the other with golden yellow. Thus, we have in this one 
cell three centres of colour, each centre being one of the three 
pi’imary colours, and changing by degrees to the secondaries and 
tertiaries. The next cell is coloured in a similar manner, except 
that the colours which form the centre of the divisions in the 
last-mentioned cell form their circumferences in this case; and 
the base of the wings fades off into delicate shades of pink and 
rays of golden yellow like the tip. 

Now it must be borne in mind that the microvk*.ope has 
nothing to do with i\\Q prodifciion of these colours, but is limited 
to their exhibition. Those wondrous colours already exist, 
althougli they are on so small a scale that the unassisted eye 
fails to separate them, and so they are blended together and 
appear to be colourless. 1 mention these {i])parent ])latitudes 
because, while exhibiting the microscope, I have found many 
persons falling into the error of supposing that the wondrous 
beauties which they see are due either to the excellence of the 
instrument or the skill of the operator. 

After the Burnet Ichneumon has laid the eggs she leaves them 
to be hatched in the animal, which is generally, but not always, 
tlie caterpillar of the Burnet moth {Anthroccra JiHpimdvlcp)^ 
itself a pensile insect. This is not always the case, as one of 
iny group of Burnet Ichneumons proceeded from the body of a 
caterpillar belonging to the geometridai. It was too much 
shrivelled for identification, but it was about as large as the 
larva of the swallow-tailed motlu 

In the body of the caterpillar they live until the larval stage 
is nearly completed, and then they burst on all sides through the 
skin of their victim, proceed to a small twig and there weave a 
number of cocoons. These cocoons are about the eighth of an 
inch in length, cylindrical in shape, set closely side by side and 
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fastened firmly together, so as to form a fiattisli mass extremely 
variable in shape and size, the latter dc])ending on the number 
of cocoons. One of these masses now before me consists of one 
hundred and seventeen cocoons, and its shape is that of a 
segment of a circle, fixed to the twig by the flat side. 

The ends of the cocoons are both closed, but when the young 
Ichneumon is hatched it makes its exit by cutting a circular flap 
from one end of the cocoon, pushing the flap outwards and then 
creeping into the air. The insects are quite indifferent as to the 
end of the cocoon through which they escape, and in the example 
before me neai*ly two-thirds of the creatures have escaped out of 
one end and the remaining third out of the other. 

The texture of these cocoons is very firm and stiff, and the 
silk(ui material is so closely fitted together as to be completely 
waterproof. The microscope shows that the exteiior of the cocoon 
is composed of white silken fibres matted tightly together, and 
rather rough, while the inside of the circular flap shows that the 
interior of each cocoon is smooth, hard, and of a pale yellow hue. 

The longest and largest cells occupy the centre of the mass, 
while those at cither end are shorter, smaller, and fewer, being 
about one-fifth of the entire number. Knowing the customs of 
most hymexioptorous insects, we may conclude that the females 
occupy the centre and the males the extremities. 

There is a very remarkable pensile cocoon constructed by the 
larva of anotlier hymenopterous insect belonging to the same 
family as the Burnet ichneumon, and placed in the genus Cnj;ptiis. 

The insects of this genus seem to construct a strange variety 
of cocoons, some being white, some yellow, and some banded and 
mottled with black. The most remarkable forms, however, are 
those in which the cocoon is attached to a thread some inches in 
length, the other end of which is fastened to a bough or a leaf. 
Eiiaumur, who discovered these curious objects, found that 
when the cocoon was detached from the branch and laid on the 
table it sprang to a distance of several inches, probably because 
the enclosed insect was able to bend itself and then suddenly 
straighten the body. 

Ileaumur believes that the Ichneumons which make these 
pensile cocoons are parasitic on the processionary caterpillars, 
because he found them plentiful near the nests of these insects. 
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IIow the cocoons are made and suspended is quite a mystevv. 
Mr. Westwood offers a suggestion that, before changing into the 
pupal state, the insect spins its thread to the required length, 
and, while still suspended at the end of its rope, spins the cocoon, 
which thus l)CComes fastened to the thread. In a future page 
will be described a cocoon woven on a similar plan, but made 
by the caterpillar of one of the moths. 

Mr. Westwood mentions that when examining the cocoon of 
the Cryptus, he found that it was composed of three distinct 
layers, that on the exterior being composed of loose silk, which 
could be wound off like that of the common silkworm, but 
that the two interior laycu’S were very shining, smooth, and of 
a gummy membranous texture, thus agreeing with the cocoons 
of the Burnet ichneumon. 

Our last example of tlie pensile nests formed by the hymen- 
0})tera is a truly remarkable one. For some time I could 
scarcely decide upon its place in the present work, whether it 
was to be ranked as an example of the pensiles, social insects, 
or builders. On account, however, of the locality which is chosen 
for it, and the peculiar method by which it is attached to the 
branch, I have decided upon placing it among the pensile mssts. 

It has already been mentioned that the members of the genus 
Polistes arc in the habit of building their cells in the open air, 
and leaving tkim without covering to defend them. 

The shape, material, and arrangement of the comb is ex- 
tremely variable ; some, as that which has already hoeii men- 
tioned, hanging their cell-masses to the branches, just as if a 
iiumhcr of bee-combs were simply hitched on tlie twig by the 
simple process of Loving a hole in the upper part of the comb, 
and pushing the twig through it ; others, again, make their cells 
of mud, in a nearly globular sha])e, and fasten them on the 
branches like so many berries. The species, however, wdiich 
make the cells represented in the illustration, is one of the most 
remarkable, and so elegant is the form of the combs, and so 
singular the method of their attachment, that I have had them 
drawn nearly of the natural size. 

Generally, the shape of the comb is nearly round, as is seen in 
the upper figure of the illustration. The cells are remarkable 
for their radiating form, the bases being a trifle smaller than the 
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mouths, a peculiarity wliich would hardly he noticed in a single 
cell, but which produces the spreading outline when a number 
of them are massed together. 



Some of the cells, those in the middle for example, are much 
longer than the others, and in the specimens in the British 
Museum many of them are closed at the mouth, showing that 
the insect is within, and has not yet attained its perfect state. 
Those on the circumference, however, are much shorter, and are 
entirely emi)ty, not having been yet occupied. It is very 
possible that these cells would have been lengthened had the 
insects been left to themselves. 
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Although tlie circular shape is mostly the rule vith these 
combs, so that they look something like withered dahlias or 
chrysanthemums, it is not the invariable form. If the reader 
wiU look at the lower figure in the illustration, he will see that 
it is much wider than long, and is apparently com])oscd of two 
of the circular combs fixed together. 

Now comes the curious part of the structure. The combs 
tire not fastened directly to the branches, but are attached 
to footstalks which spring from their centre, and are firmly 
cemented upon the branch or twig. How wonderfully the insect 
must manage the comb so that it shall be btilaneiid on this 
slender footstalk ! To preserve the eipiilibrium of (wen an em])ty 
comb would be difficult enough, but when the cells are filled 
with fat, lieavy grubs, the difficulty must l)e multiplied with 
every one. 

The footstalks are made of the same like sub- 

stance as the cells, only the layers are so tightly compressed 
together that th(‘y form a hard, solid mass, very much like the 
little pillars which support the different stories of an ordinary 
wasp’s nest, but of much greater size. The position of tin'- combs 
is extremely variable, some being nearly horizontal, and otheu's 
pei'pendicular, as shown in the illustration. Tlusse nests came 
from Bareilly in the East Indies. 

Having now completed our notice of the pensile hymeiio])tera, 
we turn to another order of insects. 

We can hardly expect to find that any of the beetles can be 
ranked among the pensile insects, their appearance and general 
habits being opposed to such an idea. The variidy of nests made 
by the hymenoptcira lead us fit imce to conjecture that some of 
them may be pensile, for it is at least likely that the little archi- 
tects wliich can construct the marvellous system of the honey- 
comb, or the comj)licated galleries of the ant’s nest, or contrive 
the wonderful homes of the leaf-cutter bees, would be also able 
to make nests which could be suspended from leaves or branches. 
But there is nothing in the general history of beetles which could 
lead us to place them among the pensile insects, a rank, however, 
which can be taken by a very few species, most of which belong 
to a single gi’oup. 

This group is that of the Curculionidae, or Weevils, and there 
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are a few species of these loDg-snoxitcd beetles which make for 
themselves certain pensile habitations of a most elegant form. 
Two genera of Weevils are remarkable for the beauty of their 
cocoons, namely, the Ilypera and Cionus. 

If the reader should desire to possess specimens of these 
cocoons, he cannot do better than procure some seeds of the 
common species of Yerbasciuii, say the Great and White Mul- 
leins {VerbascwmTJKqmts Lychnitis), and sow them in sandy 
or gravelly soil. The beetles of the genus Cionus feed on the 
mulleins, and when they are about to change into the pxipal 
state, do not trouble themselves to leave the plfint upon which 
they have b(‘-en feeding. So fond are these beetles of the 
Verbascum, that Mr. Stephens found on a solitary plant, whicdi 
was growing in a garden at Eipley, all the five species of the 
genus. 

During the month of August the larva may be found in the 
flowers and seeds, and one species burrows into the leaves them- 
selves, getting between the two membranes and feeding on the 
soft green parenchyma. When the laiwa arc about to enter the 
pupal state, they cease from feeding, and spin for themselves 
cocoons of a most remarkable sliape. The cocoons are very small, 
being on the average about as largo as sweet peas, and nearly as 
globular. They are constructed of a rather stiff and glutinous 
thread, which is so wonderfully twined as to form large open 
meshes of a nearly circular form. 

The cocoon is very firm and elastic, feeling and looking very 
much like those hollow spheres and cylinders that artists in hair 
are so fond of making. The open meshes arc so large that the 
enclosed pupa can be seen through them, so that there is but 
little protection from the elements. A very good idea of the 
general appearance of the cocoon may be obtained from the toys 
which are made from nuts by neat-handed schoolboys, by the 
simple process of boring them full of holes until the shell is 
reduced to a kind of wooden network with circular meshes. 

All the beetles of the genus Cionus are pretty little creatures, 
very hard shelled, nearly as globular in form as the cocoon, and 
marked with dark patches and streaks. 

The cocoons of the genus Ilypera are also made wdth open 
meshes, and of a similarly stiff thread, but the form is oval 
instead of round. The larva of the Ilypera is long and narrow. 
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having its rings or segments very deeply cut, covered with 
hri*stle-like hairs, and having some light lines along the hack 
and sides. The “Charangon de la Patience"' of Be Geer, is a 
beetle of this genus. In both cases the cocoons are aifixed to 
the under side of the leaves, whether they are attached to the 
mullein or the heath, so that they are not readily seen, except by 
careful observers, who know where to look for them. In the 
insect room at the British Museum there is a beautiful series of 
these delicately formed cocoons, still adhering to the dry and 
shrivelled leaves of the plant on which the beetle had fed. 

We now come to the pensile lepidoptera, of which a number 
of specimens will be mentioned. They all belong to the moths, 
the pensile butterflies being content with suspending themselves 
by a couple of threads, without taking the trouble to build or 
spin a nest. 

One of the most beautiful of these nests is the cocoon of the 
common Empebor Moth {Saturnia jpavonia-minor), ' The moth 
itself is veiy beautiful, with its broad, soft-plumaged, pink-eyed 
wings, but it is even equalled by the larva in beauty of colour, a 
phenomena not veiy usual among the lepidoptera. The rings or 
segments of the caterpillar are rounded and deeply cut, and are 
remarkable for tlie tufts of golden-coloured bristles with which 
they are covered, each tuft springing from a raised and rounded 
tubercle. The body itself is of a beautiful leaf green. 

The cocoon which is made by this remarkable insect is ex- 
tremely beautiful, though its beauty does not appear to a careless 
observer. Some twenty years ago, when 1 first began to study 
practical entomology, and had no access to the books that were 
then published on the subject, I took to breeding every caterpillar 
that could be found, not having the least idea what kind of being 
would issue from it. Among them was a caterpillar which 
struck my fancy so much, by its green body and golden tufts, 
that I made a coloured drawing of it, and constructed for its 
benefit a separate cage, wherein it lived for some little time, and 
then spun a silken cocoon of a flask-like shape, very rough and 
loose on the exterior. 

Some time afterwards, upon looking into the box, I saw a 
beautiful moth clinging to the side. How the creature had 
gained admission I could not conceive, for the cocoon seemed to 
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be perfectly intact, and to exhibit no signs that an insect had 
broken through the walls. Concluding, however, that the moth 
might have crept into the box without my knowledge, or might 
have been placed there by some kind friend, I set it, and watched 
the cocoon as usual. After a whole year had passed, I thought 
that there nimst be something wrong, and so took out the cocoon 
and carefully cut it open. 

The mystery was at once ex])lained. Within were the cast 
shell of tlie clirysalis, and the dried slirivclled skin of the cater- 
pillar, crushed up into a very small space, but recognizable by 
the hairy tufts. The manner in which the motli had escaped 
was also evident. Taking as our model a common Florence oil 
flask, from wliicli three-fourths of the neck have been removed, 
we sliall obtain a clear notion of the method by which tlie cocoon 
is made, so as to allow the egi*ess of the moth, and at the same 
time to show no aperture tlirougli wliich the creature had 
emerged. 

L(^t us suppose the material to be stilf, bi*istle-likc hail’, and 
that the body of the flask is made stilf and firm by cement- 
ing tlie hairs together, while tliey project loosely at the neck. 
Now, let us further su])pose that these projecting hairs are all 
bent inwards, so as to cross each other slightly, and we shall 
have a tolerably corn'ct idea of the maimer in which the cocoon 
of the ETnperf>r Moth is made. It will be seen, tliat if a creature 
try to push its way out from the inside, the hairs will yield and 
allow it to pass, but that if any insect tries to push its way in 
from ttm outside, the converging hairs are pressed tighter together, 
and effectually debar it from gaining admission. 

This beautiful structure is not ^dsible until the observer strips 
away a thick, loose coating of yellow-white silk wliich covers 
the cocoon, and probably acts as a non-conductor of heat as well 
as a protection from the weather. This cocoon may be found 
upon the plant on which the insect feeds, but the best method 
of procuring perfect specimens is by searching for the caterpillars 
and feeding them until they change. 

On the right hand of the accompanying illustration may be 
seen a large moth flying downwards, and just above it are a 
couple of oval objects attached to a slender bough. This moth 
is that magnificent insect the Atlas Moth {Satumia Atlas), 
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and tlie oval objects are the cocoons which are spun ])y its 
larva. 

The Atlas Moth belongs to the same genus as tlie emperor 
niotli, wliich lias just been described, and is a truly splendid 
insect, though without the beautiful colours which decorate the 
(iinperor. Creamy white, soft yellow, and pale brown are the 
chief tints of the Atlas Moth, but they are so beautifully blended, 
the plumage is of so downy a softness, and the expanse of wing 
is so great, that the Atlas holds its own even amid the more 
vividly coloured lepidoptera of its own country. 



OlKE’iJcrM ATLAS MOTH. 


There are many members of this genus scattered over the 
different parts of the earth, the finest and largest specimens 
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being found between the tropics. In all the species the antennsa 
of the males are remarkable for their beauty, being deeply 
feathered, and shaped something like a spear-head with a trian- 
gular blade, and in many examples there is a loose mem- 
branous talc-like spot in the middle of the wing. 

The cocoons of the Atlas Moth are made of silken thread, 
much like that of the common silkworm, the cocoon being large 
in proportion to the size of the moth, and the quantity of silk is 
necessarily very great. Although the thread is not so fine or 
glossy as that of the ordinary silkworm, it is strong, smooth, 
and serviceable, and capable of being woven into fabrics of much 
utility. 

The well-known Eria silk of India is produced by an insect 
closely allied to the Atlas moth, Attacus ricAni. This silk is 
very loose in texture, and, being without gloss, has a rather 
flimsy look. In reality, however, it is possessed of peculiar 
strength. 

One large species of silk-producing moth, also allied to the 
Atlas, is the Ailantiius Silkworm. The Acclimatisation Society 
is endeavouring to introduce this useful insect into this country, 
and so to make England a silk-producing country. We have 
not sufficient mulberry-trees to feed silkworms in such numbers 
as would make their employment profitable, and thus the ordi- 
nary silkworm is rather beyond our reach. But the insect in 
question feeds on the ailanthus glandulosus, a tree which has 
been imported from China, and thrives wonderfully in the open 
air. In March, 1864, 1 saw a young sapling about three feet in 
height that had sprung from a seed sown in March of the pre- 
vious year. 

This insect is very hardy, and after it has been hatched and 
fed for a little time like the ordinary silkworm, it is laid on the 
growing leaves and left to shift for itself. The caterpillar is 
nothing of a wanderer, and does not attempt to straggle from 
the tree, being content to stay and make its cocoon among the 
branches. The moth is coloured like the Atlas, being mostly of 
a greyish yellow, with some markings of dull violet, and some 
spots of black and white. The caterpillar is green marked with 
black. 

There is a North American species of moth — also one of the 
Atlas moth’s numerous allies — ^which displays a wonderful piece 
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of ingenuity in suspending its cocoon. Tliis is ilie insect ciillod 
Soturnia rromcilica, which lives in the sassafras-tree. Tlie 
cocoon is placed within the leaf of the tree and secured hy a 
strong web ; but as the leaf would fall before the moth could 
escape, a strange instinct is - implanted in the insect, which 
fastens the stern of the leaf to the brancli by sundry silken 
threads, so that although it may wither and part from the branch 
it cannot fall to the ground. 

We now pass to the second insect represented in the illustra- 
tion. This is the House-builder Moth {Oihdinis Sanderdi), an 
insect which is common in many parts of tlie West Indies, in 
several places being so plentiful that the sight of its long pen- 
dent domiciles is anytliing but pleasant to the proprietor of a 
garden. 

Out of five species of insects belonging to this singular genus, 
the present has been selected, bec^ause on the whole its habita- 
tion is more remarkable than that of any other species. Some 
of them make their nest in a much stiffer form than is depicted 
in the engraving, taking pieces of slender twigs and forming 
them into hollow cylinders, the twigs being laid parallel to each 
other, very much like the rods in the old llornan fasces, which 
were borne by the lictors before the consuls. So close indeed is 
the resemblance, that by some writers the insects have been 
called Lictor Moths. 

The reader will observe that in the illustration the nest is 
shown as dejiending from the caterpillar, part of which pro- 
trudes from its mouth and the other part is hidden. This 
attitude is given because it is that in which the insect is 
generally seen. Wliile young the caterpillar is so strong, and 
the house is so light, that it can carry the tail nearly upright. 

Scraps of wood mixed with fragments of leaves are the 
materials which are used, and they arc bound together very 
firmly by the silken threads with which so many caterpillars are 
endowed, whether they belong to the butterflies or moths. There 
is a tolerable degree of elasticity about it, especially at the 
mouth, which is slightly expanded so as to assume an irregular 
funnel-like shape, and can be drawn together at will by means 
of the silken threads attached to its circumference. The cater- 
pillar has thus two means of guarding itself from attacks. If it 
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is still clinging to a branch, it can retreat into the house and 
press the mouth so firmly against the branch that it is closed 
effectively, just as a limpet shelters its soft body by pressing the 
top of the shell against the rock. Or, if detached, it can pull 
the lips together and thus shut itself up in its strange house as 
completely as a box tortoise in its shell. 

Not only does the creature reside in this nest during its larval 
condition, but also passes the pupal stage in it, and sometimes 
the whole of its life. As soon as it ceases from feeding, and is 
about to become a pupa, it retii'es far into its cell, shuts up the 
mouth, throws off its last caterpillar skin, and there remains 
until the larva has become a perfect insect. Should the motli 
be of the male sex, it creeps out of the domicile and speedily 
takes to wing, employing itself in the great object of its life, 
that of seeking a mate. 

In ordinary cases, to find a mate seems to be no difficult task, 
but the House-builder Moth has no ordinary obstacles to over- 
come. The female never leaves her cell, for she would be more 
helpless as a moth than as a caterpillar. Among the British 
moths we have several species in which the females are 
wingless, but at all events they do look like moths which have 
been deprived of wings, and are able to move about with toler- 
able freedom. Of these wingless females, the common Vapourer 
moth {Orgy la antiqua), is a familiar exam])le, its fat, rounded 
abdomen and little truncated rudiments of wings being known to 
all collectors. 

But the female House-builder Moth is as utterly hel])less a 
being as can well be conceived. She has not the least vestige 
of wings, and but the smallest indications of legs or antennee. 
None but an entomologist would take her for a lepidopterous 
insect, or even for an insect at all, for she looks like a fat, 
down-covered grub, with very feeble limbs, which can scarcely 
support the body, and with antennae that merely consist of a 
few rounded joints, entirely unlike the beautiful feathered forms 
which decorate the male. 

So utterly unlike a moth is this creature, that our most skilful 
entomologists are much perplexed as to the position which the 
insect ought to occupy. Mr. Westwood states that they are '^the 
most imperfect of all lepidopterous insects, and even less favoured 
than their larva, which they considerably resemble;'' while 
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Mr. Newman expresses still stronger opinions, and asserts tliat 
tlie Oiketici onglit to be removed from the lepidoi)tera altogether, 
and placed with the Phiyganeidce, or caddis Hies, whose dwellings 
are wonderfully similar to those of the Oiketici. 

The Oriental idea that feminine delicacy is only to be main- 
tained by concealing the face, seems to have beim borrowed 
from the House-builder Moth, which is a perfect model of female 
excellence, according to Oriental notions, always staying at home, 
always hiding her face, and always producing enormous families. 
Perhaps the male may be attracted to tlie female by some pecu- 
liar instinct, for the eyes can have little to do with the discovery, 
she being so closely shut up in lier house, and never leaving it 
till the day of her death. Many P)ritish insects, such as the 
well-known oak-egg(U‘ moth, have this curious power, and the 
male has evcm been known to enter a pocket in which was a 
female shut up in a box. 

There is an allied genius, lunned Psyche, found iii England, 
the males of which have their wings partly trans])arent, rathfsr 
long and sharjdy pointed, and the females are without wings 
at all. 

The larva of this insect also makes a hollow case, and behaves 
ill a very curious manner before it assumes the ])upal condition. 
Eirst, it fastens the mouth of the case lirmly to the leaves or 
branches of the ])lant on wdiich it has been feeding, and then 
withdraws itself into the case. Should it be a male larva, it 
turns completely round, so that its head coincides with the 
o]>ening at the lower end of the case, through which it makes its 
escape when fully develoiied. The lemale moth, however, behaves 
like that of the Housebuilder, and although she also fastens the 
mouth of her case to the tree, she never leaves her home, and 
therefore does not need to alter her attitude. 

The name of Psyche certainly seems to be misapplied in this 
instance. In our minds the name of Psyche conveys an idea of 
the utmost grace and delicacy — two attributes which sculptors 
and painters have in vain endeavoured to embody. If, therefore, 
we hear that a certain insect is named Psyche, we certainly 
expect to see a bright and elegant creature, delicate in form and 
pleasing in colour. AVhereas, when the domicile is opened and 
the real Psyche comes to view, nothing can be more disappointing 
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than the fat, awkward, shapeless grub which has been glorified 
with such a name. 

One of our commonest moths makes a really beautiful peiisih^ 
nest, though it is hardly appreciated as it should be. I allude to 
the well-known Tiger Moth {Ardla caja), whoso scarlet, white, 
and brown roljes are so familiar to every one who cares for 
insects, or who ha})pcns to possess or take an interest in a 
garden. 

In two of its stages the insect is very common. In the larval 
condition it is po])ularly known as the Woolly Bear, in con- 
sec[uence of the coating of long bristle-like hairs with which its 
body is profusely covered, and which project like the tpiills of a 
porcupine, or the spines of a hedgehog, whenever the creature 
rolls itself up, a movement which it always makes when alarmed. 
So elastic are the hairs, that the caterpillar may be thrown from 
a considerable height without suffering any injury, and in all 
probability their formidable ai)i)earance serves to deter foes from 
meddling with it. 

Certain enemies, however, care nothing for this hairy defence, 
but swallow the caterpillar without hesitation. Chief among 
these foes is the cuckoo, which ffieds largely on the caterpillar of 
the Tiger Moth, and in consecpience is subject to a very remark- 
able phenomenon. The interior of the gizzard had long been 
known to be lined with hair, which was thought to be a natural 
and ordinary growth peculiar to the sx>ecies. It was however 
discovered — I believe by John Hunter — that these hairs are 
those of the Tiger Moth, the points of which have worked them- 
selves into the coats of the organ in which they were found. 
Hunter employs this fact as an illustration of the power and 
peculiar movement of the gizzard. 

Doubts have been thrown upon the accuracy of Hunter's 
statement ; but the question has been set at rest by two facts. 
In the first place, cuckoos that have been held in confinement 
do not possess the hairy lining; and in the second place, the 
microscope proves that the hairs are those of a caterpillar, allied 
at least to the Tiger Moth, if not belonging to the insect itself. 

When the caterpillar has ceased feeding, and is about to 
become a pupa, it ascends some convenient object, and then spins 
a beautiful cocoon, shaped very much like the grass hammocks 
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made by ilie natives of tropical America, and bearing a consider- 
able resemblance to them in general form, as well as in the loose 
and open meshes. So long, indeed, are the meshes made, that 
the inclosed insect can be seen through the network, from the 
time that the old wrinkled skin is cast off and pushed away in a 
heap by the white and shining chrysalis, to the time when the 
chrysalis shell is in its turn shattered, and the perfect moth 
creeps slowly into the air, all dull, and sodden, and bewildered, 
with its undeveloped wings looking like four mottled split x>eas 
rather than the beautiful members which they soon become, 
when the air has passed into their vessels, and their multitudinous 
folds have been shaken out. 

I hope that none of my readers will kill a Tiger Moth in either 
of its stages. It does no harm to the gardener, and has quite 
euougli foes of its own ; the ichneumon flies piercing it in spite 
of its long bristles, and the cuckoo, together with other birds, 
revelling in so large and juicy a morsel. It is a special favourite 
of mine, this great moth, for I have kept so many hundreds of 
them, and have admired the wondrous details of their anatomy 
so often, that I am always glad to say a kind word for a creature 
which has afforded me so much amusement and instruction. 

Among the i)cnsile insects may be reckoned the beautiful 
Burnet Moth {Anthroccra filijficndidc^y an insect which has 
.already been mentioned, while treating of the pensile 
hymenoptera. 

This insect, which is well known for its splendid colours of 
deep velvet green, and blazing scarlet, is also notable for the 
sh<ax)e of its antennae, which .are so swollen towards the ti2)S as to 
induce many persons to reckon the insect as a butterfly rather 
than a moth. 

The shape of the cocoon of the Burnet Moth is not unlike that 
of the tiger moth, but its material and position are very different. 
The cocoon of the tiger moth is slung horizontally, in hammock 
fashion, while that of the Burnet is set perpendicularly, and 
fastened to the upper part of a grass stem, one side being firmly 
pressed against it. The substance of the cocoon is quite opaque, 
greyish, rather stout, very tough, and having the silken threads, 
of which it is chiefly made, so conspicuous, that many persons 
take the cocoon to be the work of a spider. 
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Sometimes in a field, or even in a limited portion of a field, 
these cocoons are so minierons that at a little distance they look 
almost as if they were the seeds of tlie plant rather than the 
cocoons of an insect. In such cases the moths themselves may 
generally be found near the cocoons, sometimes being on the 
ground and sometimes on tlie wing. These moths are peculiarly 
liable to the attacks of the icliiieiimon flies, for not only does the 
Burnet iclmeumon make them its special prey, but I have seen 
a large percentage of the cocoons bored full of holes, which show 
that one of the parasitic liymenopteras has laid its eggs in the 
caterpillar, that the young have been developed, and made their 
escape to continue the work of destruction, and that the caterpillar 
which nurtured them is lying dead within its useless cocoon. 

Theke are others of our finest and yet commonest moths 
which make to themselves pensile habitations in which they 
pass th(i long time of helplessness when they are in the pupal 
state. Anything more utterly lu'.lpless than the pupa of certain 
moths cannot well be imagined, their only protection consisting 
either in their hiding-place or the sheltering armour in which 
the creature is enveloped. 

The fur-clad Drinker Moth, for example (Odoncsiu potatorla), 
spins a cocoon which hears sonu» resemblance in its texture to 
that of the Burnet moth, though it is rather looser in structure 
and is of much larger dimensions. The general colour of the 
cocoon is grey, with a few brownish mottlings here and there, 
and in form it is s]) indie-shaped, being widest in the centre, and 
diminishing to a point at either extremity. Coiisj)icuoiis as this 
cocoon a])pears to be when exhibited in a glass case, it is any- 
thing but conspicuous in the position wherein it is placed by 
the insect. I have bred at least two hundred moths from the 
caterpillar, and though the space was necessarily limited, many 
of the cocoons escaped observation until after the moth had been 
developed and made its escape. 

Like the Burnet moth, the Drinker is very liable to the attacks 
of ichneumons. There is now before me a cocoon which was 
made in 1846, and is preserved as one of the first instances of 
an entomologist’s disappointment. As it now lies on its slab of 
white cardboard, it looks as if a charge of dust-shot had been 
fired through it, no less than seventeen minute holes being 
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perceptible on one side alone, each hole representing at least one 
ichneumon fly which had made its escape after fulfilling its 
destructive mission. 

The handsome Oak Egger Moth {OastropacJia q;iiercu8) affords 
another example of the pensile cocoon. Of these insects also I 
liave had great numbers ; and some specimens of the moth, 
chrysalis, and cocoon are now before me, the cocoon unchanged 
])y the eighteen years which have elapsed since it was made, but 
the moth sadly faded, after the manner of its kind when exposed 
to the action of light. This insect, by the way, is one of those 
which suffer the most from the%mes of sulphur, a lesson which 
I long ago learned from experience. Having been told that the 
best method of killing moths was to expose them to the fumes of 
burning sulphur, I invented an apparatus which would cause the 
insects to be enveloped in dense fumes, while the heat of the 
burning sulphur was carried off in another direction. 

Of its efficacy as a means of destruction no complaint can be 
mailo, inasmuch as it destroyed the insect in a very few moments ; 
but as it likewise discharged the colours, its use was soon given 
up. All the beautiful scarlets lost their tone, and became pale 
orange, and in the case of the Oak Egger and similar moths, the 
warm dun of the wings changed to dirty yellow. Moreover, the 
sublimated suljdiur was sure to rest upon the wings, and to 
destroy their delicacy. 

Camphor, which is so largely and so wrongly used in cabinets, 
is liable to the same objection. Its volatility is extreme, a large 
lump vanishing in a wonderfully short time when exposed to 
the air. The pieces of camphor used in cabinets continually 
need renewal, and the question frequently arises. Where has the 
camphor gone? The answer may be found in the dimmed 
glass, on wdiich a deposit has been left, and which is so difficult 
to be cleaned, as well as on the inclosed insects, the lustre of 
whose bodies is sadly marred by the same substance. 

Large as is the caterpillar of the Oak Egger moth, it is con- 
tracted into a comparatively small chrysalis when it assumes 
the pupal state, and makes a cocoon which only allows enough 
space for the pupa and the cast larval skin. The form of the 
cocoon is egg-shaped, whence the name of Oak Egger, and its 
substance is rather peculiar, being thin, hard, and rather brittle 

XT 
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when quite dry. Externally it is surrounded by a loose layer 
of silken threads, by means of which it is attached to the plant 
on which it hangs ; but the cocoon itself is smooth, very much 
the colour of half-charred paper, and in spite of its brittleness is 
possessed of some elasticity. 

The manner in which the insect packs itself in so narrow a 
cell is most ingenious, and a cocoon may well be sacriliced in 
order to show the method by which this feat is achieved. Tf a 
cocoon be opened longitudinally, the chrysalis will be seen to fill 
the whole of the interior. On examining it more closely, the 
cast skin is seen to envelop the whole abdomen of the pupa, 

^ being pushed down in folds so as to fit closely round the pointed 
abdomen, and to occupy as little space as possible. 

When the moth escapes from the cocoon, it breaks away quite 
a large hole at the end next the head, and slips out of the 
chrysalis shell with great ease, by lifting u]) a large flap whicli 
covers the legs and the head, and which gives way at the line of 
demarcation which separates it from the wings. In consequence 
of this arrangement, the piqia shell and the cast cater])illar skin 
remain in exactly the same position, and by means of a little 
ingxmuity the raised fla]) can be replaced and fastened so as to 
give no indications that the insect has ever broken it. These 
cocoons are far more consjncuous than those of the Drinher 
moth, and are attached rather lightly to the stems of various 
plants. 

There is a smaller insect, popularly called the Little Egceu 
Moth {Eriogasier lancstrla), wliich si>ins a cocoon of a similar 
structure, except that the walls are of even liarder and more 
uniform texture, scarcely larger than a wren's egg, and of a 
substance which looks almost as if it were made of the same 
material as the egg. AVhen broken, it is found to be even more 
brittle than that of the larger insect. Owing, in all probability, to 
the exceeding closeness of the structure, which would exclude 
air from the inhabitant, it is perforated with one or two very 
tiny and very circular holes, which look just as if some one had 
been trying to kill the insect by piercing the cocoon with a fine 
needle or pin. 

Even from the outside these perforations are visible, but they 
are much more evident when the cocoon is opened. The object 
of these holes is, however, conjectural, and it would be a useful 
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experiment to stop them with wax, in order to see whether the 
inclosed insect could be developed when the air was thus ex- 
cluded. I believe that there are none of these holes in tlie 
cocoon of the large Oak Egger Moth, and if there be any such 
perforations, they are so minute as to escape notice. 

If the reader will refer to page 274, lie will see an account of 
certain cocoons which are made by hymenopterous insects, and 
suspended by a single thread from the branches. In Mr. H. W. 
bates’s work on the naturiil history of the Amazon Eiver, there 
is a most interesting account of a ])ensile cocoon also suspended 
]>y a single thread, but wliich is tlie work of a h'pidopterous' 
insect. Jt will be seen tliat Mr. Bates was able to see the insects 
S]n‘n the cocoon, and his account exactly tallies with Mr. West- 
wood’s conjecture as to the method by wliich the creature manages 
to produce a hollow cocoon at the end of a single thread. Mr. 
liates s account is as follows : — 

“The first that may be mentioued is one of the most beautiful 
examples of insect workmanship I ever saw. It is a cocoon, 
about the size of a sparrow’s egg, woven by a cateriiillar in 
broad meshes, of eitluir bufi' or r<»sc-eoloiired silk, and is fre- 
(juently seen in the narrow alleys of the forest, suspended from 
the extreme ti]) of an outstanding leaf by a strong silken thread, 
five or six inches in length. It forms a very conspicuous object, 
hanging thus in mid-air. The glossy threads with which it is 
knitted are stout, and the structure is therefore not liable to be 
torn by the beaks of insectivorous birds, while its pendulous 
position makes it doubly secure against their attacks, the appa- 
ratus giving way ^yhen they jieck at it. There is a small orifice 
at each end of the egg-shaped bag, to admit of the escape of the 
moth, when it changes from the little chrysalis which sleeps 
tranquilly in its airy cage. The moth is of a dull slaty colour, 
and belongs to the Lithosiidte group of the silkworm family 
{Bomhjcidm). 

When the cateiqiillar begins its work, it lets itself down from 
the tip of the leaf which it lias chosen, by spinning a thread of 
silk, the thickness of which it slowly increases as it descends. 
Having given the proper length to the cord, it proceeds to weave 
its elegant bag, placing itself in the centre, and spinning lings 
of silk at regular intervals, connecting them at the same time by 
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means of the loose thread; so that the whole, when finished, 
forms a loose web, with quadrangular meshes of nearly equal 
size throughout. The task occupies about four days : when 
finished, the inclosed caterpillar becomes sluggish, its skin 
shrivels and cracks, and there then remains a motionless chrysalis 
of narrow shape, leaning against the sides of its silken cage.’’ 

Some other Icpidopterous insects suspend themselves by single 
threads, but most of them make their habitations of leaves, so 
that, when suspended, they do not attract much attention, look- 
ing like chance leaves that have fallen from the branches and 
caught in a stray piece of spider’s web. Sometimes these nests 
are made from single leaves, the edges of which are drawn 
together by the silken threads S|)un by the caterpillar that takes 
refuge within, and sometimes tliey are made from several leaves, 
which are fastened to each other by similar threads. Some of 
these pensile nests are inhabited by a number of cateipillars, 
which live together in perfect harmony. Such nests arc not un- 
common in tropical countries, and one or two of them will be 
described in the chapter on Social Insects. One traveller de- 
scribes some of these nests by comparing them to the white x>apcr 
bags in which gra^^es are tied, when ripe, in order to preserve 
them from wasps and other marauders. 

He also mentions that the inhnior contained a quantity of 
green leaves, which afforded food to the inhal)itants, but docs 
not tell us whether the leaves were actually gTowiiig on the tree 
and surrounded by the nest, or whether they had been cut from 
the boughs outside, and carried into the interior by the in- 
habitants. The latter suj)i)osition is imj^licd, but it can hardly 
be a correct one, as it is directly contrary to our present know- 
ledge of the habits of caterpillars. I believe that no lepidoj)terous 
larva is known to fetch food from a distance, and to store it for 
future consumption. As far as we know at present, the cater- 
pillar has not the least thought for the morrow, but simply 
devours the leaves where they grow. 

There are many species, such as the larva of the common 
Brown-tail Moth (Porthesia auriflna)^ or of the Small Ermine 
Moth {Yponommta ;padella\ which travel by day to consider- 
able distances in their search after food, and return at night to 
their common habitation, guided by the threads which they 
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continually spin as they crawl along. But no caterpillar is 
known which is gifted with the instinct of cutting off leaves 
and bringing them home for food, and we may therefore infer 
that the leaves in question were growing on the branches, and 
that the nests had been purposely spun round them. 

There are, however, one or two species of British insects 
belonging to the Icpidoptera, which do cut off leaves and use 
them for the construction of the cocoon, though they do not 
employ them for food. These insects are moths, belonging to 
the genus Acronycta, and popularly called SruiiaE Moths, on 
account of the plant on which they reside. One of these species 
makes a really curious pensile cocoon from the leaves of tlui 
cypress spurge {EuphorUa eypm^isslas), rather a scarce perennial 
plant about a foot in height, growing about woods and the 
borders of the fields. The leaves of the stem are lance-shaped, 
and those of the branches almost linear, like grass blades, and it 
is of these latter that the insect makes its habitationl 

About October, the caterpillar begins to make its house, and 
does so in a very curious manner. Detaching a leaf from a 
))ranch, it fastens one end to the stem, and then bends the leaf 
so as to form a loop, and fastens the other end in a similar 
manner. A number of the leaves are placed nearly parallel to 
each other, so that when they are firmly woven together they 
form a bag-like cocoon, fixed to the stem of the plant by one 
side, and being upright like that of the burnet moth. Its tex- 
ture is, however, very unlike that of the burnet, being loose, 
almost wholly composed of vegetable matter, and comparatively 
flimsy. 

It has well been remarked that the strength, or at all events, 
the weather-resisting power, of a cocoon depends upon the length 
of time which is occupied by the insect in undergoing its trans- 
formation, those creatures which only spend a few weeks in the 
pupal state being content with a mere web or hammock of silk, 
while those which pass the winter in the pupal condition make 
habitations which are comparatively substantial. 

This rule, however, is not without its exceptions, as we find 
the pupae of several butterflies, the common cabbage butterfy, 
for example, merely hung against walls, &c., without any protec- 
tion around them. Instinct leads them to choose such spots as 
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can best afford them shelter, as every one knows who has a tool- 
house or a summer-house in the garden, but there are many 
cases in which no sucli protection can be found, and the insects 
are forced to content tliemselves with the southern side of a tree 
trunk, or the least windy side of a paling. 

The caterpillar of the Spurge Moth is rather prettily marked, 
being striped longitudinally with white, red, and brown, relieved 
with black, and furnished with some scanty tufts of hair on each 
segment. 

One species of insect suspends the cocoon by a thread at each 
end, so that the resemblance to a hammock is exact. This is 
the Arffifromigc^i autinnnclla, one of the minute moths called 
micro-lepidoptera. The larva of this species is naked. It is a 
native of England. 

We now pass to the enormous variety of caterpillars which 
arc popularly called Leaf-rollers, because they make their homes 
in leaves which they curl up in various methods. 

Some use a single leaf, and others em])loy two or more in 
the construction of their nests. Even the single-leaf insects 
display a wonderful variety in their modes of performing an 
apparently simple task. Some bend the leaf longitudinally, and 
merely fasten the two edges together, while others bend it trans- 
versely, fixing the point to the middle nervure. Some roll it 
longitudinally, so as to make a hollow cylinder corresponding 
with the entire length of the leaf, while others roll it transversely 
so that the cylinder is only as long as the leaf is wide, and a 
few species cut a slit in the leaf and roll up only a small portion 
of it. 

The leaf-roller caterpillars belong to numerous species, and 
are plentiful enough, too plentiful indeed to please the gardener, 
who finds the leaves of his favourite* trees curled up and per- 
manently disfigured by these little marauders. All of them are 
of small size, and some so minute that the mere fact of their 
ability to roll up a leaf is something wonderful. ' 

They flourish best during mild and rather rainy seasons, be- 
cause the leaves are charged with moisture, and are so soft that 
they can easily be rolled, and moreover, contain a plentiful 
supply of food. During the present year, the Leaf-rollers have 
suffered greatly, the continual drought having dried up the 
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leaves, rendering them both stiff and innutritions. The lilacs in 
my garden, which are usually covered with these cylindrical 
nests of Leaf-roller caterpillars, are comparatively free from 
tliem, and the few which exist are very poor specimens, several 
having been abandoned in a half-made state. In the lilacs of 
a friend, however, where the soil is about one hundred and 
twenty feet lower than my own garden, there are plenty of Leaf- 
roller nests, the ground being much moister than in more elevated 
situations, and being, moreover, on a different soil. 

The mechanics of the Leaf-roller nest are very curious, and 
will be presently mentioned. 

One of the most common among the Leaf-rollers is the pretty 
Oak Moth {Tortrix viridana)^ which must not be confounded 
with the oak egger rnotli already mentioned. It is a little 
creature with four rather wide delicate wings, the u])])er pair 
of a soft leaf green, and the under pair of a greyish hue. In 
some seasons, the moths, or rather their larva?, are so plentiful 
that great damage is done to the oak forests, tree alter tree being 
so covered with them that scarcely a leaf escapes destruction, 
and the growth of the tree is consequently checked. 

Like all Leaf-rollers, they feed on the green substance, or 
])arenc]iyma of the leaf, and being ensconced within their tubular 
home can eat without fear of molestation. They are not very 
much afraid even of the small birds, for as soon as a bill is pushed 
into one end of the leafy cylinder, the caterpillar hastily bundles’' 
out of the other — there is no other word whicli so fully expresses 
the peculiar action of the larva — and lowers itself towards the 
ground by a silken thread which proceeds from its mouth. In 
fact, it acts like a spider in similar circumstances. 

Where these insects are plentiful, an absurd effect can be 
produced by tapping the branches of oak trees with a stick. As 
the stroke reverberates through the branch, the leaves, which 
appear to the casual passenger to be in their ordinary condition, 
give forth their inhabitants, and hundreds of tiny caterpillars 
descend in hot haste, each lowering itself by a thread and drop- 
ping in little jerks of an inch or two each. Some of them are 
more timid than the others, and descend nearly to the ground, 
but the general mass of them remains at about the same height. 
Another tap will cause them all to drop a foot or two lower, the 
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stroke being felt even at the end of the suspending thread, and 
by administering a succession of such taps they will all be 
induced to come to the ground. There they will wait a consider- 
able time, but presently one of them will begin to re-ascend, 
working its way upwards along the slender and scarcely visible 
line as easily as if it were crawling upon level ground. The 
least alarm will cause them to drop again, for they are then very 
timid, but if allowed to remain in peace, they speedily reach 
their cells and enter them with a haste that very much resembles 
the quick jerk with which a soldier-crab enters the shell from 
which he has been ejected. 

If a tolerably smart breeze be blowing, the sight is still more 
curious, for the caterpillars are swung about through very largo 
arcs, and, if the wind be steady, are all blown in one direction, 
so that their line forms quite a large angle with the level of the 
leaf to which the upper end is attached. The caterj)illars, 
however, seem to be quite indifferent in the matter, and ascend 
steadily, whether the line be simply perpendicular, or whetluT 
it be violently blown about by the wind. 

At the proper season of year, the moths are as plentiful as the 
larvae, and a shake with the hand will cause a whole cloud of the 
green creatures to issue forth, producing a strangely confused 
effect to the eye as they flutter about with an uncertain and 
devious flight. A sweep with an ordinaiy entomological net 
will capture plenty of them, but in a few minutes they aU dis- 
appear, some of them returning to the branches whence they 
had come, and others dropping to the ground. During the 
summer of 1864 they were very plentiful in Darenth Wood, the 
heavy growth of oaks giving them every encouragement. 

The insect which commits such devastation on the lilacs is 
generally the little chocolate-coloured moth called the Lilac 
Moth (Lazotoenia riheana)^ though there are other allied species 
which infest the same plant. Any one may see the damaged 
leaves for himself, and therefore I shall not particularly describe 
them, but pass at once to the mechanical powers which are 
involved in the task of curling the elastic leaf into cylindrical 
form. 

Compare the size of the lilac leaf and of the newly hatched 
caterpillar, the latter being about as large as the capital letter I. 
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That so minute a creature should roll up the leaf by main 
strength is of course an impossibility, and the method by which 
that consummation is attained is so remarkable an instance 
of practical mechanics that I must describe the operation at 
length. 

If the reader will procure one of the rolled leaves, he will see 
that the cylindrical portion is retained in its place by a row 
of silken threads, which are individually weak, but collectively 
strong, holding the elastic leaf as firmly as Gulliver was held by 
the multitudinous cords with which he was fastened to the 
ground. That they should hold the cylinder in shape is to bo 
expected, but the manner in which the cylinder is made is not 
so clear. The following is the process : — 

First, the caterpillar attaches a number of threads to the 
point and upper edges of the leaf, and fastens the other ends 
to the middle of the leaf itself. It now proceeds to perform an 
operation which is precisely similar to the nautical method of 
“ bowsing ” up a rope. In order to " bowse ’’ a rope taut, two 
men are employed, one of them pulling the nearly tightened rope 
at right angles so as to bend it, while the other continually 
belays it to the cleats, Now, the caterpillar performs precisely 
this operation, but without requiring the aid of an assistant, the 

bowsing being performed by its feet, and the belaying by its 
spinneret. By thus hauling at, and tightening each line in suc- 
cession, the caterpillar bends the leaf over slightly, and then 
attaches a fresh series of threads to keep it in its place. By 
repeating this process, and by continually adding fresh lines, the 
creature fairly bends the leaf into a hollow cylinder, and then 
crawls inside to enjoy its well-earned home. 

I may here point out that the whole process of rolling the 
leaf affords an admirable example of mechanics as exhibited in 
nature, and that it is achieved by the well-known principle of 
exchanging space and time for power. Although the caterpillar 
cannot by any exertion of strength roll up the leaf in one 
minute, it is enabled to do so by dividing the work into a 
multitude of parts, and taking much longer time about it, just 
as a man who cannot lift a single weight of a thousand pounds 
may do so by dividing it into ten parts, and in consequence, by 
taking up a considerable time in lifting the separate parts. 

Again, in the silken bands which hold the rolled and elastic 
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leaf in its place, we have an excellent example of accumulated 
power ; neither of the threads being alone capable of enduring 
the tension, but their united strength being more than sufficient 
for the task. 

As soon as the caterpillar has entered its new home, it begins 
to feed, eating the green substance of the leaf, and generally 
leaving the nervures untouched. Sometimes the caterpillar lives 
for so short a time that a single leaf is sufficient for its sub- 
sistence ; but there are some species which are obliged to repeat 
the task more than once. 

There are other insects which also make their habitations in 
leaver ; but, instead of rolling u]) the leaf and living inside the 
cylinder, they make their way between the two membranes, and 
there remain until they have undergone their transformation. 

The reader must often have seen the leaves of garden plants 
and trees, esi)ecially those of the rose, traversed by pale winding 
marks, that look something lilce the rivers upon a map, and 
having mostly a narrow dark line running exactly along the 
middle. These curious marks are the tracks which are made 
by the various leaf-mining insects, while eating their way 
through the leaf in which they xiass their larval state. In most 
cases, when the insect has completed its term of larval existence, 
one end of the track is found to be greatly widened, and to 
contain either the pupa itself or its empty case. 

The track dilfers considerably in shape, according to the insect 
which makes it. Sometimes it winds about in the middle of the 
leaf, crossing itself more than once in its progress. Sometimes 
it proceeds in a nearly straight line across the leaf, and very fre- 
quently, esx)ecially in deex)ly-cut leaves, it follows the outline, 
keeping to the edge, and not trenching at all on the central 
portions. 

Insects belonging to three orders are known to make these 
curious habitations ; namely, the Lepidoptera, the Coleoptera, 
and the Diptera. Of these, the Lepidoptera are by far the most 
numerous, and belong to that group which is called, on account 
of their very minute dimensions, the Micro-Lepidoptera. These 
are all little moths, so small that on the wdng they can scarcely 
be recognised as moths, and look moro like little flies. They are 
all very beautiful, and many of the species are truly magnificent 
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when seen through a microscope, their plumage glittering as if 
made of burnished gold and silver. Indeed, one genus in which 
these leaf-miners are comprised, is named Argyromiges, a title 
based on a Greek word signifying silver. 

The species which is most common in the leaves of the rose- 
tree is the Eed-IIeaded Pigmy {Microsetia nijtcapitdla). The 
larva of this insect seems not to possess even the rudiments of 
legs, and forces itself througli the leaf by means of certain pro- 
jections of the skin, which are sliarp and angular, and serve as 
instruments of progression, like the abdominal scales of the 
sellout and the bristles of the earthworm. A species which is 
found in the leaf of tlie oak is known to collectors by the name 
of Cramer’s Pigmy {Argyvomicjcfi Cramcrella). The caterpillars of 
the Dagger Moth {Diunica), also live between the membranes 
of leaves, and are remarkable for the last pair of leet, which are 
shaped like a couple of very minute battledores. These feet arc 
spread out greatly in the act of walking, and the creature is 
further aided in its progress by the hair-covcrcd‘ warts upon 
the body. 

As for the beetle leaf-iriiners, they are to be found among the 
weevils ; and it is a remarkable fact that one of these insects 
belongs to the genus Cionus, which has already been mentioned 
on page 278, as the weaver of certain beautiful pensile cocoons. 

Of the Diptera, the Celery Fly [Tephritis onopordini^ is a 
good example. The larva of this really pretty lly, with its green 
(‘yes and black and white spotted wings, feeds not only on the 
celery but on the parsnip, and does great harm to both plants. 
Gardeners often employ little boys to examine the celery plants, 
and whenever they find a blister,” as they technically call it, 
to crush the inclosed maggot between the fingers. The colour 
of this larva is pale green, so that it is not readily seen even 
when the blister is opened. If allowed to have its own way, the 
larva remains in the bag until it has finished its eating, and 
then descends into the ground, wliere it changes into the pupal 
state, and remains until the following spring. In such a case, 
the leaves are often much damaged, the blisters being yellowish 
white, and the leaf itself drooping and half withered. 

Our last examples of pensile nests are taken from the Arach- 
nids, being formed by several species of spiders. 
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It may perhaps be necessary to remark that the threads with 
which the spiders make their webs are in some respects similar 
to those which are produced by various caterpillars, and in other 
respects are exceedingly dissimilar. In both cases, the threads 
are formed from a semi-liquid secretion, which is produced in the 
internal organs, is forced through minute apertures at the will of 
the animal, and hardens into a thread as soon as it comes in 
contact with the air. 

Here, however, tlie resemblance ceases. The threads of the 
caterpillar are double, or rather are composed of two lines fused 
togetlier throughout their length, the two half-lines proceeding 
from a large silk-secreting tube at either side of the body, and 
uniting at the mouth, where they become fused together by 
passing through a short tube common to both. The threads of 
the spider are much more complex, each being formed of a vast 
number of smaller lines, which are produced from a peculiar 
organ termed the '' spinneret,” which is placed at the extremity 
of the body. In consequence of its position, the spider always 
hangs with its head downwards while lowering itself by means 
of its line. 

The spinnerets are externally like little rounded projections, 
arranged in jmirs, and four, six, or eight in number. Tliey are 
variable in shape, mostly being rounded, but sometimes being so 
long that they have been mistaken for feelers. The spinnerets 
are covered with a multitude of very minute hair-like appendages, 
which are, in fact, the tubes through which the liquid secretion 
is forced into the air. All the threads which proceed from these 
tubes are joilied into a single line ; and it will be at once seen 
that very great strength is obtained by making the lino com- 
pound instead of single. 

The best known of these creatures is the common Garden 
Spider (Epeira diadema), sometimes called the Geometric Spider, 
whose beautifully radiated net is so familiar that its general 
shape requires no description. Suffice it to say, that the spider 
exhibits wonderful skill in placing its web, making a framework 
of very strong threads or ropes, and then spinning the net itself 
between theuL Very great elasticity is thus obtained, for the 
threads are exceedingly elastic ; so ^that, although stretched 
tolerably tightly, they will yield to pressure, and immediately 
recover themselves. This property is very needful, in order to 
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enable them to resist the wind, to which they are so fully 
exposed. 

These spiders have, moreover, a most singular plan of strength- 
ening their web, when the wind is more than ordinarily violent. 
If they find that the wind stretches their nets to a dangerous 
extent, they hang pieces of wood, or stone, or other substances 
to the web, so as to obtain the needful steadiness. I have seen 
a piece of wood which had been thus used by a Garden Spider, 
and which was some two inches in length and thicker than an 
ordinary drawing-pencil. The spider hauled it to a height of 
nearly five feet; and when by some accident the suspending 
tliread was broken, the little creature immediately lowered itself 
to the ground, attached a fresh thread, ascended again to the 
Aveb, and hauled the piece of wood after it. 

It found this balance-weight at some distance from the web, 
and certainly must have dragged it for a distance of five feet 
along the ground before reaching the spot below the web. There 
were eiglit or ten similar webs in the same verandah, but only 
in the single instance was the net steadied by a weight. 

The structure of the beautiful web is veiy remarkable. 

It is nearly circular, and is com])osed of a number of straight 
lines, radiating from a common centre, and having a spiral line 
wound regularly upon them. Now, the structure of the radiating 
and the spiral lines is quite distinct, as may be seen by a])plying 
a microscope of moderate power. The radiating lines are smooth 
and not very elastic, whereas the spiral Hne is thickly studded 
with minute knobs, and is elastic to a wonderful d(‘gree, reiijind- 
ing the observer of a thread of India-rubber. So elastic, indeed, 
is this line, that many observers have thought that the spider 
has the power of retracting them within the spinnerets, inasmuch 
as she often will draw a thread out to a considerable length, and 
then, when she approaches the point to which it will be attached, 
it seems to re-enter the sinnncret until it is shortened to the 
required length. This, however, is only an optical delusion, and 
caused by the great elasticity of the thread, which can accommo- 
date itself to the space which it is required to cross. 

It is to the little projections that the efficacy of the net is due, 
for they are composed of a thick, adhesive, and viscid substance, 
and serve to arrest the wings and legs of the insects that happen 
to touch the net. In his splendid work on the British Spiders, 
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Mr. Blackwell lias the followiDg remarks upon the stnicture of 
the threads : — '' As the radii are uiiadhesive, and possess only a 
moderate share of elasticity, they must consi>st of a difforeni 
material from that of the viscid spiral liiu^, which is clastic in an 
extraordinary degree. Now, the viscidity of this line may ho 
shown to dej)end entirely upon the globules with which it is 
studded, for if they be removed by careful application of the 
finger, a fine glossy filament remains, which is highly elastic, but 
perfectly unadhesive. As the globules, therefore, and the lino 
on which they are disposed, differ so essentially from each other 
and from the radii, it is reasonable to infer that the ])hysical con- 
stitution of these several portions of the net must be dissimilar. 

An estimate of the number of viscid globules distributed on tlie 
elastic spiral line in a net of Ej)cira apoclisa of a medium size, 
will convey some idea of the elaborate operations performed by 
the Epeira in the construction of their snares. The mean dis- 
tance between two adjacent radii in a net of this species, is 
about seven-tenths of an inch; if therefore the number seven 
be multiplied by twenty, the mean number of viscid globules 
which occur on one-tenth of an inch of the elastic spiral line, 
at the ordinary degree of tension, the product will be 140, the 
mean number of globules deposited on seven-tenths of an inch 
of the elastic spiral line. This product multiplied by twenty- 
four, the mean number of circumvolutions described by the elastic 
spiral line, gives 3,3G0, the mean number of globules contained 
between two radii ; which, multijdied by twenty-six, the mean 
number of radii, produces 87,3G0, the total number of viscid 
globules in a finished net of average dimensions. 

A large net, fourteen or sixteen inches in diameter, will be 
found by a similar calculation to contain upwards of 120,000 
viscid globules, and yet Epeira apiocUsa will complete its snare 
in about forty minutes if it meet with no interruption.'' 

These calculations will serve to show the elaborate nature of 
the webs which we see constantly in our gardens, as well as 
their value to the architect. The secretion of the liquid from 
which the lines proceed is a work of time, so that if a spider is 
forced to spin several nets in rapid succession, it loses all its silk 
and cannot make a web. To wait until a fresh supply should 
be secreted would be a terrible privation, and moreover, the 
want of food would sto}) the secretion, so that the spider has no 
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other resource than to make war on a weaker spider, drive him 
out of his net and usurp possession thereof. Such being the 
case, the spiders are all very chary of using their silk, and never 
trouble themselves to make webs when a storm is impending. 
They are therefore very excellent barometers, and if the spidcu's 
all take to mending their nets or spinning new webs, fine weather 
is always at hand. 

One very remarkable point in the construction of these webs, 
so exactly true in all their proportions, is that they are executed 
entirely by the sense of touch. The eyes are situated on the 
front of the body and on the upper surface, whereas the spinnerets 
are placed at the very extremity of the body and on the under 
surface, the threads being always guided by one of the hind legs, 
as may be seen by watching a gardcui spider in the act ot 
biiilding or rei)airing her web. In ord(U‘ that the fiict sliould 
be i)laced beyond a doubt, spiders havt^ been confined in total 
darkness, and yet have spun webs wliich were as true and as 
perfect as those which are made in daylight, 

A PECULIARLY beautiful pensile cocoon is constructed by a 
common British spider, scientifically termed Ar/rlam hninnaf, 
but which has no x’opular name. It is really remarkable that, 
considering the great number of s];)ecies which inhabit England, 
so very few should have been sutfichmtly distinguished to receive 
popular names. Owing, in all probability, to the foolish dislike 
towards spiders entertained by most persons, a dislike which 
has been instilled into their minds at a very early .age, tliese 
wonderful and interesting creatures are seldom w.atched, and there 
are veiy few pewsons who really know one s]>ider from another, 
or who have any idea of their exceeding usefulness wlua) in the 
places which they were intended to inliabit. Spiders are cer- 
tainly out of their place in a room, and the housemaid is 
perfectly justified in exterminating them, but in the garden or 
the field they should never be injured, but rather encouraged as 
much as possible. 

The species whose beautiful nest will now bo described is 
generally to be found upon commons, csi)ecially where gorse is 
abundant, as it generally hangs its nest to the prickly leaves of 
that shrub. The cocoon is shaped rather like a wine glass, and 
is always hung with the mouth downwards, being fastened by 
the stalk to a leaf or twig of the gorse. It is v(*ry small, only 
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measuring a quarter of an inch in diameter, and when it is first 
made, is of the purest white, so as to be plainly visible among 
the leaves. 

This purity, however, it retains but a very short time, for 
after the spider has deposited her eggs, which are quite spherical, 
and about forty or fifty in number, she closes the mouth 
of the cocoon and proceeds to daub it all over with mud. 
The moistened earth clings tightly to the silken cocoon, and 
disguises it so effectually that no one who had not seen it before 
that operation, could conceive how beautiful it had once been. 
The muddy cover certainly makes the cocoon less visible, and 
may probably have another effect, that of protecting the inclosed 
eggs and young from the attacks of insects that feed upon 
spiders. Several other species have the habit of daubing their 
beautiful cocoons with mud. 

This species is plentiful in Bostal Common and Bexley Heath 
in Kent, the profuse growth of gorse being very suitable to its 
mode of life, and I have several specimens of their nests taken 
from Shooter’s Hill. June is the best month for them, as they 
may be found both before and after the mud has been applied. 

An allied species, Agclena labyrintliica^ is equally plentiful in 
similar localities, where its curious webs may be seen stretched 
ill horizontal sheets over the gorse, and having attached to each 
web a cylindrical tube, at the end of which sits the spider itself. 
Heath and common grass arc also frequented by this spider. 

Besides the net or web in which it lives, and by means of 
which it catches prey, it makes a beautiful cocoon in which the 
eggs are placed. Externally the cocoon looks like a simple silken 
bag, perfectly white in colour, and, except in size, somewhat 
resembling that of the preceding species. It is only when quite 
freshly made, that the white hue of the cocoon is visible ; for 
after its completion, it is covered with scraps of dry leaves, bark, 
earth, and other substances. If, however, this cocoon be opened, 
it is found to contain at least another cocoon within, and often 
comprises two, of a saucer-like shape, and made also of white 
silk. These inner cocoons are nearly half an inch in diameter, 
and contain a very variable quantity of pale yellow, spherical 
eggs, sometimes fifty in number, but often exceeding a hundred. 
The inner cocoons are firmly tied by strong lines to the interior 
of the large sac in which they arc inclosed. 
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Building Mammalia — Definition of tlie title — Inferiority of the mammalia as 
architects— The Bimihu-Tailki) Bettong — its structure and colour- -The Nest 
of the Bettong, and its adaptation to the locality — Singular midhod of convey- 
ing materials — Its iioetunial habits — The Babbit-eared Bandicoot, and its 
liabitat — The generic title — Curious form of the ears and feet — Difliculty in 
discovering its nest— -The MusciiiAvSif or Ondatra — Its general habits— Its 
burrowing powers, and extent of its tuninds — The Musipiash as a builder — 
FoiTn and size of its house — Mode of killing the animal by sfiear, gun, and trap 
— Its flesh and fur. 


We now take our leave of the Pensiles, and pass to tliose animals 
which build, rather than burrow or weave. The materials used 
by the Builders are variable. In the most perfect examples, 
earth is the material that is cmiiloyed, but in many instances 
other substances such as wood, earth, and sticks are used by the 
architect. 

As a general rule, the mammalia are by no means notable for 
their skill in the construction of their homos. In making 
burrows they far excel all the other ^vertebrates both in the 
length of the tunnels and in the elaborate arrangement of the 
subterranean domicile. The mole, for example, is pre-eminent 
as a burrower and as a subterranean architect, and tluiro are 
many of the rodents which drive a wdiole labyrinth of tunnels 
through the soil. But they are very indifferent builders, and 
with a few exceptions are unable to raise an edifice of any kind, 
or to weave a nest that deserves the name. 

Our list of Building Mammalia will therefore be a short one, 
comprising only three species, two inhabiting Australia and one 
a native of America. 

The first example of the Building Mammalia is the Pencilled 
Bettong {Bettongia jpencillatd), sometimes called the Brush- 
tailed Bettong, and often known by the name of Jerboa 
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Kangaroo. The word Bettoug is a native name for a group 
of small kangaroos that are easily recognised by the shape of 
their heads, which are peculiarly short, thick, and round, and 
very unlike the long deer-like head of the larger kangaroos. 

The Brush-tailed Bettong is about as large as a hare, and its 
tail is not quite a foot in length, though it a])pears longer in 
consequence of a brush-like tuft of long hair which decorates the 
end. It is a pretty creature, eh'gaiit in shape, extremely active, 
and the white pencillings on the brown back, the gi’ey-white 
belly, and the jetty tuft on the tail arc in beautiful contrast to 
each other. 

The home of this animal is a kind of compromise between a 
burrow and a house, being partly sunk below the surface of the 
ground and partly built above it. The localities wherein the 
Bettong is found are large grassy hills whereon there is hardly 
any cover, and where the presence of a nest large enough to 
contain the animal, and yet small enough to escape observation, 
appears to be almost im])Ossiblc. The Bettong, however, sets 
about its task by examining the ground until it finds a mode- 
rately deep depression, if possible near a high tuft of grass. 

Using this depression as tlu*. foundation of the nest, it builds 
a roof over it with leaves, grass, and similar materials, not high 
enough to overtop the neighbouring herbage, and being very 
similar to it in external a])poarance. Grass of a suitable length 
cannot always be obtained clos(^ to the nest, and the Bettong is 
therefore obliged to convey it from a dmtance. This task it per- 
forms in a manner so curious, that Averc it not related by so 
accurate and trustworthy an obscrATr as Mr. Gould, it could 
liardly be credited. After the animal has procured a moderately 
large bunch of grass, it rolls its tail round it so as to form it into 
a sheaf, and then jumps aAvay to its nest, carrying the bunch of 
grass in its tail. In Mr. (Jould’s work on the Macropidm of 
Australia, there is an illustration which represents the Bettong 
leaping over the ground w ith its grass sheaf behind it. After 
the nest has been completed, the mother Bettong is always care- 
ful to close the entrance whenever she leaves her homo, and pulls 
a loose tuft of grass over the aperture. 

To an ordinaiy European eye, the homes of the Bettong are 
quite undistinguishable from the surrounding grass. The natives, 
however, seldom pass a nest Avithout seeing it, and destroying 
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the inmate. Being a nocturnal animal, the Bettong is sure to 
he at home and asleep during tlie daytime, so that when a native 
passes a nest he always dashes liis tomahawk into its midst, thus 
killing or stunning the sleeping inmates. 

The second Building IMammal on our list is also a native of 
Australia, and is known hy the name of Babbtt-eared Bandi- 
(V)OT {Pn^amclcs, [or C1ueropm'\ caRfanotid). Of the two generic 
names the latter is certainly preferable, as it alludes to the remark- 
able structure of the limbs. The fore feet are small and delicate, 
and only two toes are develoY>cd. Instead of being furnished with 
long claws at their extremity the feet are terminated by two 
slioi-t and pointed claws of equal length, and looking exactly like 
Ihe hoofs of a pig. It is in allusion to this peculiarity that the 
generic name “ Chceropus,” or swine-footed has been given to 
the animal. 

It is a rather odd-looking little creature, about as Large as an 
ordinary rabbit, and having ears so long and large that the 
resemblance to the rabbit is really striking. Owing to the great 
length of th(^ hind logs, the gait of the animal is rather peculiar, 
being a kind of mixture between walking and hopping, and 
when the creature* is alarmed, it jumx)s away with wonderful 
s])ecd. Specimens of this Bandicoot have lived in England. 

The nest which it makes is not unlike that of the Bettong, 
which has been already described. The animal inhabits the 
same kind of locality — namely, grass-co\ered hills, and scrubs,^* 
and builds its nest of grass and leaves, sheltering it if possible 
beneath a,-*^ grass tuft or some thick bush. The Eabbit-eared 
Bandicoot inhabits New South Wales, and the nests are chiefly to 
be found near the banks of the MuiTay Biver. They are, how- 
ever, so cleverly hidden, and the materials of which they are 
built are so similar to surrounding objects, that an inexperienced 
person might almost Avalk over them without discovering their 
presence. 

We now come to our last example of the Building Mammalia ; 
namely, the Musquash, or Ondatra of North America (Fiber 
Zihethirvfi)^ sometimes called the Musk Bat. 

This animal might have been placed among the burrowers, for 
it is quite as good an excavator as many which liave been 
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described under that title, but as it builds as well as burrows, 
it has been reserved for its present ])osition in the work. 

Essentially a baiik-haunting animal, it is never to be seen at 
any great distance from water, and like the beaver, to which it 
is closely allied, it is usually to l^e found either in the rivi'r 
itself or on its edge, where its brown, wet fur harmonizes so 
well with tlie brown, wet mud, that the creatures can scarcely be 
distinguished fnan the surrounding soil. It is seen to the best 
advantage in the water, where it swims and dives with consum- 
mate case, aided greatly by the webs which connect the liimler 
toes. 

• Tlie Mus({iiash drives a large series of tunnels into the bank, 
excavated in various directions, and having several entrances, 
all of wliich open under the surface of the water. The tunnels 
«are of considerable length, some being as much as liity or sixty 
feet in length, and they all slopci slightly u])wards, uniting in a 
single chamber in which is the couch of the inhabitants. If the 
animal happens to live upon a marshy and uniformly wet soil, 
it becomes a builder, and erects houses so large that they look 
like small haycocks. Sometimes tliese houses are from three to 
lour feet in height. 

The natives take advantage of the habits of the animal, and 
kill it while it lies on its couch, much after the same manner as 
is used by the natives of Australia when they pass the house of 
the Bettong. Taking in his hand a large four-bai’bed spear, 
shaped sonu'lhing like the well-known grains'’ with which 
sailors kill dolphins and porpoises, the native steals up to the 
house, and driving his formidable weapon through the walls, is 
sure to transtix the inhabitants. Holding the spear Hrmly with 
one hand, with the otlier he takes his tomahawk from his belt, 
dashes the house to pieces, and secures the unfortunate animals. 

As the fur of the IMusquash is valuable, and the flesh is con- 
sidered as good as that of the duck, it is greatly persecuted by 
hunters, who genei'ally em])Ioy one of four methods, two of 
which require a knowledge of the home. One plan has already 
been described, and another consists in finding out the different 
entrances, blocking them up, and then intercepting the animals 
as they try to escape. Sometimes the gun is used, but not 
very frequently, as the Musquash is so wary, that it dives at the 
least alarm, darts into one of its holes, and will not show itself 
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again until assured of safety. The trap, however, is the ordinary 
means of destruction. Tliis is made of iron, and is set in such a 
manner tliat as soon as the animal is cauglit its struggles cause 
the trap to fall into the water, dragging after it the INliisipiash, 
which is soon drowned. 

Ill its suhterranean lionie the Musquash lays up large stores 
of provisions, and in the habitation liave been found turnips, 
])arsnips, carrots, and even maize. All the roots had been dug 
out of the soil, and the maize had been bitten oft close to the 
ground. The Musquash is not a larger animal, the length of its 
licad and body being only fourt(‘en inches. 

I have in my colk^ctioii a curious bag or pouch made from 
the skin of the Musquash by a very sim])lc proc(‘SS. Tlie animal 
has Ijceii laid on its back, and the skin divided transv(u\st‘]y 
across the lower part of the abdomen. The body lias tlicai Ixmui 
gradually turned out of the skin, all the limbs reunoved excej)t 
the paws, and tlie skull also taken away. The inside of the 
skin is then dried, and pre])ared in some ing(un‘ous manner so 
that it serves as a convenient pouch, the slit at'ross the abdomen 
forming the entrance, the tail acting as a handle for &us])ension, 
and the feet dangling as ornaments. For this curious specimen 
I am indebted to Lieutenant Pusey, K.N. 
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Oven Bird— Gurious materials and historical jmi'allel — The spocinieiis in thi! 
British Miisc'um — TJie internal architecture of the nest- -Division into 
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— Locality and abundance of its nests — Curious habit of the bird— Audubon’s 
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How the eggs arc laid and hatehed —Egress of the young— Remai-kable instinct. 
Australian Junole Fowl 'Shape, siz(‘, and position of its nests — How the 
eggs are discovered— Leipoa or N vnvE Pheasant— Its mound-nest, and 
general liahits. 

Among the building birds, there is one species wliicli is ])re- 
emincutly superior. Not only is there no equal, hut there is no 
second. This is the Oven IhUD {FitmariiiH f which 

derives its popular name from the shape and material of its nest. 

The Oven Bird belongs to the family of the Certhidab and is 
therefore allied to the well-known Creeper of our own country. 
It is about as large as a lark, and is a bold looking bird, rather 
slenderly built, and standing very upright. Its colour is warm 
brown. It is very active, running and walking very fast, and is 
much on the wing, though its flights are not of long duration, 
consisting chiefly of shoit flittings from bush to bush in search 
of insects. It generally haunts tlie banks of South American 
rivers, and is a fearless little bird, not being alarmed even 
at the presence of man. The male has a hard shrill note, 
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and tlie female has a (ny of somewhat similar sound, but much 
weaker. 

The chief interest of tliis bird centres in its nest, which is a 
truly remarkable example of bird architecture. The material of 
which it is made is principally mud or clay obtained from the 
river banks, but it is strengllieued and stiffened by the admixture 
of grass, vegetable fibres, and stems of various plants. Tlie 



heat of the sun is suflicieiit to harden it, and when it has been 
thoroughly dried, it is so strong that it seems more like the 
handiwork of some novice at jiottery tlian a veritable nest con- 
structed by a bird, tlie fau’ce heat of the tropical sun baking the 
clay nearly as hard as brick. 

The ordinary shape of the nest may be seen by reference to 
the illustration, vdiich was drawn from a remarkably fine speci- 
men in the British Museum. It is domed, rounded, and has 
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the entrance in the side. Its walls are fully an inch in thickness, 
and it looks strong enough to hear rolling about on the ground. 
This specimen was placed on a branch, but the bird is not very 
particular as to the locality of its nest, sometimes building it on 
a branch of a tree, sometimes on a beam in an outhouse, and 
now and then on the* top of palings; generally, however, it is 
built in the bushes, but without any attempt at concealment. 
Owing to its dimensions and shape, the nest is extremely con- 
spicuous, and the utter indifference of the bird on this subject is 
not the least curious part of its history. 

Strong as is the nest, it is still further strengthened by a 
peculiarity in the architecture, which is not visible from the 
exterior. If one of the iiests be carefully divided, the observer 
will sec that the interior is even more singular than the outside. 
CroSvSing the nest from side to side is a wall or partition, made 
of the same materials as the outer shell, and reaching nearly to 
the top of the dome, thus dividing the nest into two chambers, 
and having also the effect of strengthening the whole structure. 
The inner chamber is devoted to the wcg:*k of incubation, and 
within it is a soft bed of feathers on which the eggs are placed. 
The female sits upon them in this dark chamber, and the outer 
roQin is probably used by her mate. The -reader will remember 
that several instances of such supplementary nests have already 
been mentioned. The eggs are generally four in number. 

Both sexes work at the construction of the nest, and seem to 
find the labour rather long and severe, as they arc continually 
employed in fetching clay, grass, and other materials, or in 
working them together with tluur bills. While thus em- 
ployed they are very jealous of the presence of other birds, 
and drive them away fiercely, screaming shrilly as they attack 
the intruder. 

• 

Australia produces the two remarkable birds whose nests 
are given in the accompanying illustration. 

The first of these feathered builders is the Pied Grallina 
{Gmllina Australis), a bird which has become familiar to the 
public since its introduction to the Zoological Gardens. A pair 
of these birds have lived for some time in the Aquarium House, 
and have always attracted much attention as they fly to and fro in 
the large inclosure which is dedicated to them, to the dabchicks 
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kingfishers, wagtails, and other water-loving birds. Owing to 
the bold contrasts of black and white in their colouring they are 
very conspicuous, and their restless movements always attract 
the eye. 

Although in its shape the nest of the Pied Grallina does not 
resemble that of the Oven bird, the materials with which it is 
constructed are almost identical, consisting of mud and clay, in 
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which are interwoven ceitain .sticks, grasses, feathers, and stems 
of plants, which serve to bind the clay together, just as cow’s 
hair binds together the plaster on our walls. When looking at 
these nests, the observer is irresistibly reminded of the old 
Babylonish bricks, in which the grass and straw still remain, 
and serve to strengthen the ill-burned clay, which in many cases 
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was only dried in the sun. Possibly, if the bird were deprived 
of such materials, and only furnished with mud and clay, it 
would be as much at a loss as were the captive Israelites when 
they were compelled to make bricks without being supplied 
with straw. 

Like the Oven bird, the Pied Orallina makes no attempt to 
conceal its nest, but places it quite conspicuously on a branch, 
as is shown in the illustration. It is almost invariably built on 
a bough which overhangs the water, and in spite of its weight 
and size, is fixed so firmly to the branch that there is no fear 
lest it should overbalance itself. The walls of the nest are 
very thick and solid, and the whole (jdifice looks very like an 
exceedingly rude and ill-baked earthenware vessel, just such an 
one, indeed, as Kobinson Crusoe manufactured on his island. 
The bird is widely spread over Australia, so that its nest may 
be found in many parts of the country. 

I MAY here mention that two of our best known song-birds 
form a basin-like nest of somewhat siinilar materials. Every 
one who has taken the nest of a Son(5 Thrush {Tnrehts nmsiem), 
will remember that its interior is lined with a cup of a substance 
that resembles clay, but which is in fact composed chiefly of 
cowdung and decayed wood. This cup is exceedingly thin, but 
it is very hard and tough, and is so compact in its structure that 
it will hold water for some time. Like the mud wall of the 
Pied Grallina, it is strengthened by sticks and grass, with this 
difference, that whereas the latter bird incorporates the sticks 
and straws With the mud, the Thrush works the cup upon the 
sticks and straws. 

The Blackbird {Tnnlm mcrnla), too, has a similar habit, only 
it employs veritable mud for the purpose, and spreads it in a 
much thicker layer than the Thrush. The eggs, however, are 
not placed on the dried mud, but on a layer of very fine grass. 
The object of this curious lining seems to be still undiscovered. 
Both the birds build in similar localities, and both make their 
nests close to the ground. It is possible that the stout walls may 
prevent the weasel or stoat from tearing the nest away from 
below, and so catching the young birds, but this is mere conjec- 
ture. Even the muddy lining does not repel all such attacks, 
for I once knew a dog that was in the habit of searching for 
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nests of both these birds, and of eating the eggs and the young. 
He always obtained his prey by getting under the nest, biting 
out the bottom, and receiving the contents in his mouth. 

The curious flask-shaped nests w'hich are seen in the illustra- 
tion are built wholly of clay and mud, and are made by a 
beautiful little Australian bird, named the Fairy Martin 
{Ilirundo Arid), closely allied, as its generic name signifies, to 
the swallows and martins of our own country. The bird is 
spread over the wdiole of Southern Australia, where it arrives in 
August, and wdiither it departs in September. 

These remarkable nests are generally to be found upon rocks, 
and are ahvuys closti to rivers, but have never been seen wdthin 
many miles of the sea. Kow" and then, Innvever, the bird 
choos(*s another locality, and, insUiad of fixing its nests to the 
side of a rock, attaches them to the interior of one of the huge 
hollow’ trees which are so common in Australia. Now and then 
it behaves lik(* the martin of England, and builds its nest under 
the })rotectioii of human habitations. 

The shape of the nests ahvays resembles tha-t of a flask or 
retort, and tlunr size is extremely variable, the length of the 
spouts, or necks, being from seven to ten inches, and tbe dia- 
meter of the hulb varying from four to seven inebos. ^Ir. Gould 
mentions, in bis work on the l>irds of Australia, that each nest 
is the joint w ork of several lards, six or seven being sometimes 
employed upon one nest, one sitting in tin*, interior, as chief 
architect, arranging and sinootbing the material, wdiile tbe 
others go ofl* in search of mud and clay, wdjich they knead well 
in their moutlis before applying it to the nc*st. 

As is generally the case with clay whicli is thus kneaded, it 
becomes very hard wdien baked in the sun, but, at tlic same 
time, is rather slow in drjdng. When the weather is dry, tbe 
bird can only work in the mornings and evenings, because 
the heat of the sunbeams soon renders tbe clay too stifi* to be 
worked by the delicate beaks of tlie birds ; and, therefore, in the 
middle of the day, the Fairy Martins cease from their archi- 
tectural labours, and do nothing but chase flies. During wet 
weather, however, when no flies are abroad, and the air is full of 
moisture, the birds woi*k continually at their nests, and soon 
complete their labours. 
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The exterior of the nest is quite as rough as that of the 
common English martin; but in the interior it is beautifully 
smooth. The birds do not seem to have any particular care 
about the point of the com^mss towards whicli the entrance 
looks, but aiTange it indifferently in any direction. 

The Fairy Martin is a prolific little bird, laying four or five 
eggs, and rearing two broods in a year. 

There is an American Swallow which builds a nest very 
similar in form to that of the Fairy Martin. This is the ItUFOUS- 
NEOKTU) Swallow [HiriiiKlo fuha), whose nests are jiiade of 
mud, and flask-shaped, but have a wider and shorter neck than 
is the case with the nest of the Fairy Martin. On account of 
its gregarious propensities, it is sometimes called the TiEPUBLICAN 
SwAiJ.ow. Wherever a favourable s])ot is found, such as a per- 
p(uidicular rock with an overhanging shelf, the nests are built in 
])rofusion, being placed so close to each other that the rock is 
almost covered with them. 

The birds arc also gregarious on the wing as well as in nest- 
ing, as will be seen by Audubon’s remarks upon their habits : — 
** About sunset they b(*gin to flock together, calling to each 
other for that purpose ; and in a short time presented the 
appearance of clouds moving towards the lakes on the mouth of 
the Mississippi, as tlie weather and wind suited. Their aerial 
evolutions before they alight are truly beautiful. They a.])pear 
at first as if reconnoitering the jdace, when, suddenly throwing 
themselves into a voiicx of apparent confusion, they descend 
spirally with astonishing quickness, and very much resemble a 
tromhc or water-spout. When within a ftjw feet of the cirievs, 
they disperse in all directions, and settle in a few moments. 
Their twitterings and the motion of their wings are, however, 
heard during the whole night. 

'*As soon as the day begins to dawn, they rise, flying low 
over the lakes, almost touching the water for some time, and 
then rising, gradually move ott‘ in search of food, separating in 
different directions. The hunters who resort to these places 
destroy great numbers of them, by knocking them down with 
light paddles, used in propelling their canoes.” The drier which 
is here mentioned is the Frencli popular name for the Myrica 
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crrifnv, a shrub belonging to the same genus as the well-known 
British shrub called Sweet Gale, or Dutch Myrtle. 

Another American bird, the Bufous-bellied Swallow (77 
rn/thniffadcAy is notable for the nest which it makes. This si)ecies 
follows the (‘xaniple of the Oven Bird in its selection of materials, 
strengthening the mud walls of its nest with fine hay. The nest 
is furthermore remarkable for having a supplementary perch, or 
small nest attached to the largx'r om^, serving as a scat for the 
male, vhile his mate is engaged in the busint'ss of incubation. 
On such occasions he is in the habit of pouring forth a lively, 
though not varied song, being, in fact, a sustained twitter. . The 
vsladl of the nest is about an inch in thickness, and the mixed 
mud and hay are arrang(;d in ngular layers. Owing to tlu3 
thickness, and the con)]dieaU‘d slruetnre of the nest, a full week 
is r(‘quivod for its coinph^tion. The form of the mist is nearly 
that of an inverted cone, being llattened on the side M’hicli is set 
against the wall or rock. The bird is of gregarioUs habits, and 
tw(uity or tliiity nests are often seen so close together that a 
fiiig(U’ could scarcely hc^ placed between them. 

rortunat(‘ly for itself, this bird is inotected by popular super- 
stition, which attributes all kinds of ill-luck to the i)crson who 
kills one of tliem. Mllson remaiks that, in consequen(‘-e of long 
imnuiiiity, they feel so secure among human habitations, that 
although the woods may be destitute of them, every farm-house 
is sure to attract them. There is scarc.ely a barn in which they 
will not build ; and right glad is the farmer wlum tliey take 
possession of a building, for, according to poj^ular belief, such a 
building will never be injured by lightning. Tie further men- 
tions, that a farmei* said, that if he were to permit his swallows 
to he shot, all his cows would give bloody milk ; to which remark 
Wilson merely nodded assent, being unwilling to disturb any 
feeling, however su])erstitious, which had for its object the 
l>rotection of use fill birds. 

E have several builders among our British birds, the best 
known of whict is the common House Martin urUca), 

whose nests are so plentiful upon the^walls of our houses. 

The material of which the nests are built is a kind of mud, 
wdiicli becomes tolerably hard when diy, and is strong enough 
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to exist for a series of years, and to serve for the bringing up of 
many successive broods. The bird is exceedingly capricious as 
to the spot which it selects for its residence, some houses being 
crowded with the mud-built nests, while others arc free from 
them. The points of the compass are always noted by the 
Martin, for there are some points which it clearly detests, while 
it is equally fond of others. A wall with a north-eastern aspect 
is a favourite locality, while a southern wall is seldom chosen, 
probably because the heat of the meridian sun might dry the 
mud too quickly, or might cause inconvenience to the young 
birds. 

own house, however, forms an cxc(‘piion to this general 
rule, for the Martins have chosen to build on the south w-all 
only, ])robably because the caves project so far that after niiui 
A.M. the nests are in shadow. Moreover, there is a narrow ledge, 
barely an inch in width, which runs under the eaves, and forms 
a support for the nests. While the Martins were engaged in 
bringing up their young, I asc‘-ended to the nests, and inspected 
them carefully, much to the indignation of the parent birds, who 
flew about wildly, darting occasionally out of their nests, and 
then stopping short and clashing aw^ay over the house. The 
opening of the luist being close against the eaves, the interior 
could not be inspected ; but the touch of the finger showed that 
the walls ^vere tolerably smooth, forming a great contrast with 
the rough exterior. The young birds were quite as much 
alunned as their parents, and shrank to the very bottom of the 
nest, where they were quite invisible. 

As to the nests themsedves, they are exceedingly irregular on 
the outside, and look as if they had been made of that pretcr- 
naturally ugly substance called “ rough-cast,'’ wdth which the 
Avails of houses are sometimes disfigured. The material of which 
the Martin makes its nest is said to be the earth that is ejected 
by worms ; but that this substance does not form the whole of 
the material is evident from the fiict that stones, grass, and 
feathers arc mixed with the mud, together with small twigs and 
a few fine roots of an inch or two in length. 

The Martin is a rather ingenious bird, and is always ready to 
take advantage of any circumstance which may aid it in building 
its nest. The inch-wide ledge, for example, wdiich 1 have just 
mentioned, has been quite appropriated by ^Martins, and there is 
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scarcely a part of it which does not bear marks of their labours. 
At least a dozen nests have been begun and abandoned after a 
few beakfiils of mud have been put together, probably because 
the position is so exceedingly advantageous that the birds can 
scarcely begin in one place without regretting that they have 
not cliosen a neighbouring spot. 

There is an interesting account in the Zoologist,” of the un- 
expected skill displayed by these birds : — Under the eaves of a 
hous(‘, not so high as to be beyond the reach of any urchin who 
could procure a rod or fling a stone, a IMartin liad built its nest, 
which had more than once been destroyed. Tliere is no doubt 
that, under ordinary circumstances, these birds would have gone 
on building their habitation in the same place and manner, 
il l(‘tt to themselves and their oAvii resources, although even in 
such cases some important variation in the structure has been 
known to have occurred. Jhit, in the present instance, the 
inhabitants of the cottage, were* not satisfied to see the labours of 
ihoir favourite perpetually rend(*red Vf)id, and they set tluiir wits 
to work, in what rnaniK^r to secure them from harm. 

'‘The method adojdinl was, to ])lace a small round basket 
under the caves, at the. place wh(u*e the nest luid been, as a ])ro- 
tection from m]nvy below ; but it was attended with the incon- 
venience that the handle prevented it from being pressed into 
contact with the stone, wliile the breadth of the basket was so 
great as to cause the wet dripping from the eaves to fall within 
the cavity. It was to obviate this bust annoyance that a flat 
piece ot board was laid as a cover to tlie basket, with the precau- 
tion of leaving an oiioning, not in front, but at the side, for the 
birds to enter, it they should choose to adopt this new con- 
trivance for their advantage; and they did justice to the kind 
intentions of their friends by adopting it, and that, too, in a way 
of their own contrivance. They began by jdacing a rim of their 
usual mortar rouiul the basket, at tlie border whcTC the covering 
board rested on it ; ljut in thus rendering it safe and close on 
every side, they observ^ed the precaution of leaving a small hole 
at the siile, by which to enter. In this convenient piece of 
wi(her-work they formed a cradle, in which they were able 
successfully to rear their brood. 

“ But this was not all. Another pair of birds had seen the 
good fortune of their fellows, and they resolved to be sharers in 
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the advantage they were enjoying. The space above the board, 
and within the arched handle of the basket, was only inferior: to 
the basket itself as a situation for a nest, and there, accordingly, 
they proceeded to place it. It was formed of clay, in the usual 
manner, and here, immediately above their neighbours, they suc- 
cessfully hatched tlieir young. . . . The laying hold of a novel, 
but obvious convenience, to secure an important object, is not 
the least of the operations of the reasoning powers.*' 

The writer of this notice is quite correct in attributing tlie 
l)erformanccs ol‘ tliese birds to reason, and not to instinct. 
Instinct would liave taught them to make their nests under 
ordinary conditions, and to raise their (^lay-built houses against 
a wall. But the mental ])rocess which led them to accommodate 
themselves to such a change of circumstances as the substitution 
of a basket for a wall does, undoubtedly, belong to the province 
of reason, rather than of instinct. 

To examine minutely the economy of a Martins nest is a 
pleasant task enough, but has its drawbacks, which are very 
numerous, and may bo summed up in one word — vermin. 

All birds are liable to the attacks of parasitic insects, but the 
Martins contrive to harbour such quantities of them that the 
spectator cannot but wonder how they contrive to live through 
the constant attacks. The nest itself swarms with them, and 
so numerous are their hosts that 1 have found an isolated lump 
of clay lilled with these repulsive inscjcts, though at the distance 
of eighteen inches from the nest. They are not visible at first, 
and but for their cast skins would probably attract no notice. But 
when one of these innocent -looking pieces of mud is removed, and 
put undet* a glass in which a few drops of spirit s of turpentine 
have been placed, the vermin come trooping out of every crevice, 
many in numbers, large in dimensions, and obese in outline. 

In one lump of clay about as large as a walnut, I have seen 
so many parasites that they seemed capable of devouring all the 
little birds ; and when it is remembered that every portion of the 
nest is equally tenanted, how the inmates can survive for a 
single night is indeed matter of surprise. Their size is absolutely 
portentous ; for when compared with the birds on which they 
feed, they are as large as full-grown frogs compared with men. 
I mention this circumstance in order that my readers may be 
chary of bringing a Martin's nest into a room, for to introduce 
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such pests into the house is far more easy than to extirpa4;e 
them. Most insects are killed at once hy inhaling the vapour of 
turpentine, hut I have kepta number of them shut up in a tin box 
in which some spirits of turpentine had been poiirecl, and after 
six and thirty' hours found them still alive. They certainly 
dislike the vapour, and it has the effect of stupefying them. 
But, as soon as tliey arc removed from its inlluence, the fresh 
air seems to restore them, and they begin to crawl about again. 

The common Swallow {Ilinmdo rustica) also makes a clay- 
])iiilt nest, siihilar in many respects to that of the martin, but 
differing in its shape. The nest of the martin is always covered 
and entered by an aperture on one side. Mostly it is built 
immediately under a proj(‘cting ledge, wdiich answers the purpose 
of a roof, but if no such accommodation can be obtained, it 
covers in the nest with a dome-like roof. The nest of the 
Swallow, on the contrary, is open at tlie top, pi‘obably because 
the long forked tail woidd be crush(^,d if pressed into so small a 
com]>ass, while tlie shorter and simpler tail of the martin does 
not re(iuire so much spac(\ 

Wlierever it can tiiid an old chimney, the Swallow ^will always 
build its nest tliondn, a habit which has gained for the bird the 
popular title of (diimney Swallow. It will, however, build in 
many other situations, such as precix)itous rocks and quarries, 
barns, outhouses, and steeples. There are usually five eggs, and 
the nest is lined with a soft bed of feathers, like that of the 
martin. 

I MUST now refer the reader to the liirge illustration, wherein 
is depicted a groii]> of natives engaged in digging eggs out of an 
earth-heap. This engraving represents a scene of very common 
occurrence in Australia, and serves to illustrate the habits 
of the natives as well as of the bird which will presently be 
described. 

In the foreground is a gi’oup of natives resting themselves 
after a successful hunt, the evidences of which are scattered 
around them. There is the emu with its head in the woman's 
lap, the kangaroo, the echidna, and the duckbill. The wc^apons 
by whicli they were killed arc tlirown carelessly on the ground, 
and comprise tlie waddy or club, the boomerang, tlie spear, 

Y 
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and the wumrno;^ah or throwing stick, by which it is hurled 
with terrific force. Tlie large wooden shield indicates also 
that the natives in (|uestion consider themselves in danger of 
hostile tribes. On the nx)per branchcis of a tree are seen a pair 
of those wonderful kingiishers, poimlarly t(irm(Hl Irom their cry, 
Laughing Ja(*kuss(ss, and in the centre of the illustration is seen 
an old man crouched upon his kiietis, ])iisily engaged in digging 
from a large mound some eggs which arc airanged nearly in a 
circle, and ai'(; set ])erpendiciilarly with their larger end upwards, 
as if they had Ijcen placed there by the Opposition j)arty in 
Lilli put. 

This mound is the work of an Australian bird popularly (galled 
the IhiiJSH Tuukry or Tallegalla (^lalJcrfaUct Lathami), one 
of a small serievs of birds which scraj)e together great heaps of 
vegeiahle substances, and lay their eggs in them so as to be 
liatched by the heat given out during the process ul‘ lermentation. 
A very brief accoujit of these birds will be given, but we will at 
present confine ourselves to the Tallegalla. 

This bird belongs to the order (jjallinoe and the family Mega- 
podidie, or large-footed birds, the name being given to them on 
account of the veiy groat comparative size of the Icet. It is a 
native of New South Wales, and is generally found in the densest 
bushes, through which it can make its way with such rapidity 
that it can scarcely be cnptur(‘d. As Abe bird is called by many 
names, 1 w^ill jiientioii one or two of lliem, so that the reader 
may be bett(‘.r able to identify it while rending the accxaiuts ol 
observant but unscientific travellers. The natives som('tim(*s 
call it Tallegalla, and sonuAimes Weelab ; and it is occasionally 
named the New Ifolland Vulture, because the bare head and 
neck give it a somewliat vulturinc aspect. 

We will now proceed to the nest itself 

This curious edifice is often of very great size, several cart- 
loads of materials heiiig used, and its dimensions enlarged from 
year to year. In order to show the general appearance of the 
iK^st, an example is shown in the background, with the bird 
running over it. The mound is conical in shape, and, as may be 
imagined from its enormous size, is the result of joint labour, 
several liens niiiting in its formation. The method by w^hich it 
is made is very curious, and ^Ir. Gould’s account of the bird 
has been fully corroborated by the habits of the birds in the 
Zoological Gardens. 
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Tracing a circle oi considerable radius, the birds begin to 
trav<d round it, continually grasping with tli(‘ir large feet the 
leaves, and grasses, and dead twigs which are lying about, and 
dinging them inwards towards the centre. Each time that they 
complete^. thf‘ir rounds they narrow tlieir circle, so that in a 
sliort iinu', tliey clear away a large circular belt, having in its 
centre a low, irregular heap. Ey re])eating the same process, 
liowever, they d(‘creas(^ the diameter of the mound as they 
increase its Iieigljt, and at last a large and rudely conical mound 
is formed. 

TIuj lu'xt process is to S(Ta])e away the middle of the heap 
until a cavity of nearly two f('(‘t is formed, in which the eggs are 
cantully j)lac(*d, l)eing set in the peculiar inaniuu’ which has also 
hecai iiK'nlioiied. Tlity are then covered up, and are hatched by 
Hh' joint ('lfe(*ts of fermentation and liot snnbi'ams. Ey ado[)ting 
this process the hint does not escape any oftla'. cares of mabuTiity, 
for th<‘ male is very waiehfnl over th(‘ eggs, Ix'ing gifted with a 
womliTtul instinct whicdi tells liim of the lonijH'ratnre wliicli is 
]>ro])er lor them. Sometimes he covers tlicun with a thick layer 
of h'avos, and somf‘tiin(‘s ho lays tln^m nearly hare, these opera- 
tions ])(*ing repc'aled st‘vt‘ral tinu's in a single day. 

At last tli(‘ eggs are hateh(*d. hut wlum the yonng bird e>sca.pes 
from tlie sladl, it do(*s not emerg(‘ from tbe mound, remaining 
therein tor at least tw(;lvo Imurs. Evtm after it has enjoyed the 
op(Mi air it retires to the mound towards evening, and is covered 
11] j ]ik(' ihcM'ggs, only not to so great a dej)th. It is a remaih- 
able fact that in all cases a nearly cylindrical hole is preserved 
in the middh^ of the mound, being evidently int(‘nd(‘d as a 
eliimney hy which the heat may he moderated, find through wliich 
gases i^rodiicHMt hy fermentation may escape. The reader will 
])rohahly call to mind that in a well-made haystack a central 
a])i‘vhire is pres<‘rvc‘d for exactly tlie same ])nrpose, the modern 
farmer having therefore heen antieJpated hy a bird. 

A very great, number of eggs are plac(id iii the nest, a bushel 
of c-ggs being sometimes taken out of a single iiioiind. These tggs 
aie, pc‘culiail} A\ell flavoured, and are C(]ually sought hy natives 
and coloni.sts. The Tallegalla has a habit of scratching large 
holes in the ground while dusting itself after tlie manner of galli- 
naceous hird.s, and these holes often serve to direct the experienced 
hunter towards the nest itself. 

Y P, 
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Another species of mound-making bird is tolerably common 
about Port Essiugton. This is the Australian Jungle Fowl 
{Megapodius tumulus), which makes earth-mounds of prodigious 
size, one of them which was measured being no less than fifteen 
feet in perpendicular height, and twenty feet in diameter. If 
the reader will measure off twenty feet along the floor of a room, 
and fifteen feet upon tlie walls, lie will form a conception of the 
enormous size of these tumuli. These heaps are always placed 
under shelter, and are sometimes so enveloped in foliage that, in 
spite of their great size, they can scarcely be discovered. The 
materials of which tliey are composed are rather variable, accord- 
ing to the locality, but the general mass consists of leaves, grass, 
find other vegetable matter. 

Vast numbers of eggs are laid in these nests, and are placed 
at a considerable depth, some of them being as much as six or 
seven feet from the top of the heap. They are deposited in a 
curious manner, the bird scratching its way into the heap, laying 
an egg, and then filling up the hole as she makes her way out 
again. The natives always use their hands in digging out these 
eggs, because their fingers can follow the track of the bird, the 
softer and looser material acting as a guide. A twig is generally 
used as a probe by which the presence of a hole is detected, but 
the hands are the only tools which are used in following up the 
tortuous track, which sometimes proceeds in a straight line, and 
then turns suddenly at an angle, the bird having come on a stone 
or some such obstacle which prevents her from continuing in the 
same line. 

It is a remarkable fact that these mounds are always found 
near the sea, and in one instance a heap was seen on the very 
shore, only just above high water mark. 

The curious bird called by the natives Leipoa, and by colonists 
the Native Pheasant {Leipoa occllata), is another of the mound- 
makers. In order to avoid confusing the mind of the reader, I 
may hero mention that there are tliree Australian birds which 
are popularly called pheasants, the one being the Leipoa, and the 
others the two species of lyre-bird {Memird), The Leipoa certainly 
has a very pheasant-like appearance, both in the general outline 
of the head and body, together with the pencilled plumage, the 
long tail being only wanted in order to complete the resemblance. 
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It is usually found towards the north-west portions of Australia, 
preferring sandy plfiins to any other localities. 

The mound which is made hy the Leipoa is comparatively 
small, being seldom more than eight or nine feet in diameter, 
and a yard or so in height. It is made up of mixed sand, soil 
leaves and grass, and is sometimes so hard at its lowest portions, 
that the hands become useless in digging out the eggs, and strong 
tools are required. In each nest there are usually about a dozen 
eggs, which are dei)osited singly in the moiuid. One nest, how- 
ever, will afford a large supply of eggs, just as is the case with 
our domestic hens, for if her nest he repeatedly robbed, the bird 
continues to lay for a very long time. The eggs are whitish, 
slightly speckled with dull red. It is a curious fact that a 
number of ants arc always to be found about the nest of the 
Leipoa, and their presence, together with the hard, strong sub- 
stance of the lon er part of the nest, would lead many persons to 
suppose that the mound was nothing but a largo ant-hill. 
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The reader may reiiiember that in the account of the toucan and 
its senii-lmrrowing mode of nesting, it was mentioned that th(3 
hird wtis sometimes in the hahit of closing the aperture of its 
nest with mud. It is a very remarkahle tact that both gi*ou])s 
of large-hilled lurds should possess the same hahit, and that the 
IIouNBiLL of Africa should close its nest with mud like the 
toucan of tropicJil America. These groups of birds are somewhat 
similar in external ap[)earanco, tin* huge beak giving tliem a 
kind of family likeness. They are, however, widely distinct in 
zoological systems, the tuucaus belonging to the scansorial, or 
climbing birds, and the horubills ranking with the toiiracos, 
plantain- eaters, and colies. 

Like the toucan, the Hornhill makes its nest in the hole of 
some decaying tree, and one of the species, at all events, seems 
invariably to reduce the size of the entrance by plastering it up 
with mud, and leaving only a very little aperture. The following 
interesting account of the Hombill and its nest is quoted from 
Dr. Livingstone’s well-known work. 

“We passed through large tracts of Mopane country, and my 
men caught a great many of the birds called Kokw^i {Toclms 
erythorhynchus) in their hiding-places, which were in holes in 
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the niopano-tree. On the 19th (February) we passed tlu^ nest of 
a Korwe, just ready for the female to enter; the oriliee was 
plastered on both sides, but a space was left of a heart shai)c, 
ami exactly -the size of tlie bird’s body. The hole in the tree 
was in every case found to be prolonged sonic distance upwards 
above tlie opening, and thither the Korwd always tied to escape 
iKung caught. In aimther nest we found that one white egg, 
niucli like that of the pigeon, was laid, and tlie bird dropped 
another wlaai captured. She had four besides in the ovarium. 

*‘The first time that I saw tins bird was at Kolobeng, where 
1 hi'id gone to the forest for some*, timber. Standing b}’’ a tree, a 
native looked behind me, and exclaimed, ^ There is tlie nest of a 
Korwih' 1 saw a slit, only about half an inch wddc and three or 
four inches long, in a slight hollow of the tn^e. Thinking the 
word ‘ Korwe ’ deiioh*d some small animal, 1 waited with interest 
to see what he would (*xtract ; he broke the clay which siir- 
nninded tlu‘ slit, put his arm into tlu‘ hole, and brought out a 
Tef7t'as, or Ihid-hreasted liornhill, which he killed. 

“He informed nu* tliat vdieii the female enters her nest, she 
submits to a real coidinemeait. The male, idasters up the 
cmtrancc*, leaving only a narrow slit by which to feed his mate, 
and which (‘xaclly suits the form of his beak. The female 
makes a lu'st of her own feathers, lays her eggs, hatches tliein, 
and rmuaius willi the young till tliey are fully lledg(Ml. During 
all tliis time, which is stated to be two or three months, the male 
continues to feed her and the young family. The prisoner gene- 
rally becomes fat, and is esteemed a very dainty morsel by the 
natives, while the poor slave of a hushand g(‘ts so lean that, on 
the siuhhm lowering of tlie temjiei'ature, which sometimes ha}»p(ms 
a fall ol‘ rain, he is benumbed, falls down, and dies. 1 never 
had an op])ortunity of ascertaining the exact length of the con- 
linemont, hut on passing the same tree at Kolobeng about eight 
ilays afterwards, the hole was plastered up again, as if in the 
short time that had elapsed the disconsolate husband had secured 
another wife. We did not disturb her, and my duties prevented 
me from returning to the s]>ot. 

“This (Fehruaiy) is the month in which the female enters the 
iK>st. We had seen one of these, as before mentioned, with the 
plastering not quite finished ; we saw many completed, and we 
received here the veiy same account that we did at Kolobeng, that 
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the bird comes forth when the yonng are fully fledged, at the 
period when the corn is ripe; indeed, her appearance abroad 
witli her young, is one of the signs they have for knowing when 
it ought to be so. As tliat is aljout the end of AprH, the time is 
between two and three months. She is said sometimes to hatch 
two eggs, and when the young of tliese are full-fledged, other 
two are just out of the egg-shells : she then leaves the nest with 
the two elder, the orificic is again plastered up, and both male 
and female attend to the wants of the young which are left.” 

In tills curious history of bird architecture, two jioints are 
peculiarly interesting, one being the reservation of a higher x>oint 
wdiercdo the bird may lly in case of invasion, and the other the 
fact that two broods of young can be in the nest at one time. 

Passing from the birds which bidld with mud, we now come 
to those which use vegetable substances in their habitations. As 
examples of such architecture, we shall select the nests of those 
birds which are able to construct domed habitations, as well as 
the remarkable structures which are biult by the Beaver birds of 
Australia. 

The Long-tailed Titmouse {Parufi eaudatm) constructs a nest 
which is quite as wonderful in its way as the pensile home of 
the harvest mouse. 

This pridty little bird is very ^dentiful in England, and owing 
to its habit of associating in little flocks of ten or twelve in 
number, and the exceeding restlessness of its character, is very 
familiar to all observers of nature. These flocks generally con- 
sist of the parent and their offspring, for the little creature is 
exceedingly prolific, laying a vast quantity of tiny eggs in its 
warm nest, and rearing most of the young to maturity. This is 
a bird which ought to be cherished by all x)ossessors of fields or 
gardens, for there is scarcely a more determined enemy to the 
many noxious insects wdiich destroy the fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers. Fortunately for ourselves, the Long-tailed Titmouse is 
very fond of the various sawflies, that work such mischief among 
our fruit trees, and often lay waste whole acres of goosebemes, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that to a possessor of an orchard, 
or a fruit garden of any kind, every Long-tailed Titmouse is well 
worth its little weight in gold 
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Were it only for the beauty and elegance of its form, no one 
who had an eye for living art could kill the pretty little bird, 
and reduce the bright, active, happy creature to a mere pinch of 
iniffled feathers. Were it only for the wonderful structure of its 
nest, it would be worthy of preservation. But when we come to 
consider the inestimable and inapi)reciated services which this 
tiny bird renders to mankind, we should not only be devoid of 
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all gratitude, but likewise of all common sense^-which however 
comes to much the same point — were we willingly to destroy our 
feathered benefactor. 

Although almost every one who lives in the country or who 
possesses a tolerably large garden in a town is perfectly familiar 
with this bird, comparatively few are in a position to narrate 
f^m personal observation the benefits which it confers upon us. 
Ihe reason is simple; they do not rise early enough. A Long- 
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tailed Titmouse in early morning, and tlie identical bird at noon, 
scarcely seem to be the same creature, so different are its ways. 
It is a specially early bird, earlier than the sparrow, which is 
apt to be rather a sluggard as regards leaving its nest, though it 
sets up its garrulous chirp soon after daybreak. At that hour 
of the morning the Long-tailed Titmouse seems to cast ofi' fear 
and diffidence, iind allows itself to be watched without displaying 
much alarm. Indeed, with the aid of a good opera-glass, it may 
be observed almost as well as if it were in a cage. 

As the sun ascends above the horizon, and men and boys begin 
to go about to their daily work, the Titmouse loses its easy con- 
fidence, and will not suffer itself to be approached so calmly as 
in the early morning. Generally, s'omewhere about five or six a.m. 
it leaves the garden and flies afield, and must then be sought far 
from human habitation. If, however, the garden should happen 
to be surrounded by walls, and the owner should happen to 
understand humanity as well as self-interest, the little bird will 
know that it will not be disturbed, and will remain in its sanc- 
tuary throughout the greater ])art of the day. 

The quick, lively movements f)f the little creature are quite 
indescribalde, so incessant and so varied are its changes of atti- 
tude. As it runs about the branches, it sereins almost independent 
of gravity, and is equally at its case whether its head, back, or 
breast be upward. It ever and anon utters an odd chirping 
note, which seems to issue from the bird as if it proceeded 
from some internal machinery, and wore independent of the 
will of the creature which utters it. The observer should be 
careful to notice its quick, freqxient pecks, and may be sure that 
every such movement denotes the slaughter of some insect, 
whether in the stage of egg, laiwa, pupa, or imago. The little 
beak is by no means so feeble as it seems, and is able to pick up 
an insect so small as would escape the observation of human 
eyes, or to pounce upon and destroy one which many a human 
being would not care to handle. 

All , the little flock, which are seen flitting about the trees, 
darling from branch to branch and tree to tree as if they were 
little arrows projected from bows, have at one time been inmates 
of the same nest, the beautiful domed structure which is shown 
in the illustration. How they are accommodated in so small a 
space seems quite a mystery, for not only is the hollow of the 
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nest of no great size, but the interior is so filled with feathers 
and down that the space is still further limited. 

The nest of the Long-tailed Titmouse is rather variable in 
shape, but its usual form is shown in the iUustration. Generally, 
it is rather oval, and has an aperture at one side and near the 
top, through which the birds can pass. I believe that all domed 
nests, wludher of bird or beast, are constructed by at least two 
architects, one of which remains within, while the other works 
from without. This is certainly the case with many creatures, 
and is probably so with all. The materials of which the nest is 
made are mosses of various kinds, wool, hair, and similar sub- 
stanct's, woven by them witli great firmness. It is remarkable 
that in the construction of tliis nest, which requires peculiar 
solidity, the L(jng-tailed Titmouse uses materials like those 
Avliich are (‘m])loyed by the humming birds, and binds its nest 
tog(dlK‘r with the webs of spiders, and the silken hammocks of 
vaih)us caterpillars. The exterior of the nest is covered with 
lichens, so that the whole edifice looks very much like natural 
t^xcres(;enc(i upon the tree or bush in which it is jdaced, as is the 
cas(^ with the well-known m^st of the chaffinch. 

Soiiietiim's the form of the nest is rather different from that 
wliicb has b(*en mentioned, and the structure is flask-shaped, 
the entrance corresponding to the ncjck of the flask. Now and 
then a nest is found in which there are two openings, one near 
the to]) in the usual position, and the other on the opposite side 
and near the bottom. The presence of one or two iipcrtures is 
probably influenced by the position of the nest and the climate 
of th(i locality. If the finger be introduced into the aperture, a 
charmingly soft and varm bed of downy feathers is felt, in 
which, rather than on which, the numerous eggs repose. 

The bird will liiiild its nest in various trees, but always chooses 
a spot wdicre the branches are very close and the foliage dense, 
llie gorse bush is a favourite residimce of the Long-tailed Tit- 
mouse, and so deeply is the nest buried in the prickly branches, 
that it camiot be removed without the aid of thick leather gloves, 
and a shai'p, strong knife. Some skill and artistic ts?»t4;,are 
required in order to secure a good specimen, and it is difficult to 
hit the happy medium between cutting away too many branches, 
and retaining so many that the shape of the nest cannot be seen 
for their luxuriance, I may mention here that such nests are 
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fertile homes of insects and various vermin, and that they ought 
to he placed in a hox with spirits of tuipentine for some weeks, 
and then exposed to strong heat, before the possessor can be sure 
that all existing insects are dead, and their eggs addled. 

The number of eggs is rather variable, but is always great, 
and on an average, some ten or twelve eggs can be found in a 
nest. They are so small and so fragile that the novice finds 
great difficulty in emptying them without breaking their delicate 
shells. This task may, however, be accomplished with perfect 
ease and safety if managed in the right way. Each egg should 
be enveloped in repeated wrappers of silver paper, soaked in a 
solution of gum arabic, one layer being allowed to dry before 
the next is added. When they are dry, a little hole is easily 
drilled on one side by means of a needle, the contents of the egg 
are then broken up with the same needle, and are then washed 
out by injecting water through a very delicate glass tube. Any 
one can make these slender tubes by merely taking a piece of 
ordinary glass tubing, heating it in a spirit lamp, and drawing 
the ends apart. It may then be broken off to form a tube of 
any degree of fineness, and by alternate injection of water and 
sucking the diluted contents into the be, the egg will soon be 
emptied. 

We have another well-known bird, which makes a nest as well 
domed as that of the long-tailed titmouse, though not nearly so 
pretty nor so elegant. Tliis is the common Magpie (Pica can- 
data) which is one of the very handsomest birds that are indi- 
genous to England. Popularly, the Magpie is thought to be only 
black and white; in reality there is scarcely a black feather 
about the bird, its plumage being adorned with steel blue, green, 
and purple of such intensity that, in certain lights they appear 
to be jetty black. 1 may here mention that the wings and tail 
of the Magpie can be made into beautiful fire-screens, which are 
light and elegant as well as brilliantly coloured. 

The nest of the Magpie is of very large size when compared 
with the dimensions of the architect, probably on account of the 
long tail of the mother bird, which cannot be protruded over the 
edge of the nest, as is the case with many long-tailed birds. It 
is not merely made of moss and similar soft substances, but the 
framework is veiy strongly constructed of sticks, among which 
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are generally interwoven a number of sharp thorns, so that the 
nest is nearly as unpleasant to the bare hand as a thistle. 
Jloreover, the bird has a way of gathering the thorns round the 
entrance, so that the hand cannot be inserted into the nest 
without danger of many wounds. Indeed, the nest is so large, 
ami the eggs lie so far from the entrance, that to extract them is 
generally a task that cannot be accomplished without the aid of 
a knife. 

llesides the tlioriiy defence, the nest is mostly strengthened 
by its very })osition, being g(*nerally fixed in the furcation of 
several stout houghs, so that it can only be approached in certain 
))arts. Moreover, the great Inight at wdiich the Magpie loves to 
build the nest renders ilie operation of robbing it so dangerous, 
that many a nest escapes because no one has nerve enough to 
risk the ascent. 

The position of the nest, too, conceals its true form so well, 
that a very practi3(id eye is needed to distinguish it from an 
ordinary swelling of the bough, or from the heaps of dislodged 
twigs which are so often found in the forked branches of trees. 
I)es(‘rted nests are very common, and during my bird’s-nesting 
days, 1 have frequently been disappointed to find that after all 
the trouble of ascending a lofty tree, the nest w^as empty, and 
had clearly bc'en des(‘rted for a year or two. Sometimes the nest 
is occupied by other creatures, and in some parts of the country, 
the ])ine marten has been known to take possession of a deserted 
Magpi()’s nest, and to lie therein quite unsuspected until driven 
out by some accident. Although a lofty tree is mostly cliosen 
by the Magpie, such is not invariably the case, for now and then 
a low tree, or even a bush, is sclcctcid. In any case, however, the 
branches are sure to be thickly set, so tliat the nest may be firmly 
held among the boughs. 

Akotiieu of our feathered dome-builders is the common Wren 
{TroglodyicH vulgaris). The foiin and colouring of this bird are 
too w ell knowm to need description, and we shall therefore ])ass 
at once to ite mode of nestinjr. 

Jhe M ren is rather peculiar in its method of constructing the 
nest, for though it can build a dome when there is need for it, 
and generally does so, it does not always choose to take so much 
trouble, but contents itself with an open nest arched over by a 
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natural dome. Wherever it can find a convenient cavity, it will 
make its nest therein, building cither no dome at all, or one of 
very flimsy construction, and such nests can generally be found 
in the holes of ivy-covered walls, under eaves, or among the 
thickly growing branches of fir-trees. 

During the time wlien the Wren is building its nest, its loud, 
cheerful voice is lieard in full perfection, and so full and powerful 
arc its tones that the tiny bird seems hardly able to produce 
them. It is but a sliort song, and is little varied, the bird repeat- 
ing nearly tlie same melody time after time within a few minutes. 
The long-drawn song of the nightingale, or the mellow notes of 
the thrush, are beyond the power of the Wren, but there arc few 
birds whose song is more enlivening, or which add so much to 
the jfleasure of a country walk. Besides the more formal song, 
the Wren has a pr(itty little monosyllabic chirp, which it utters 
as it po])s about the hedges with its peculiar movements, drop- 
ping and ascending again with restless activity. The bird is so 
bold, too, that it will perch on a branch or a ])aling within a yard 
or two of the observer, and pour forth its bright song without 
displaying the least alarm. 

As to the materials of the nest, the bird is in no way fastidious, 
and generally seems to regard quantity rather than quality, 
(brasses of various kinds usually form the bulk oi llu^. nest, 
t()g(‘ther with mosses, lichens, and similar substances. Withered 
leaves arc generally worked into the nest, and 1 have more than 
once found specimens which were almost wholly com])osed of 
loaves. The size of the nest is wonderfully large, when the 
dimensions of the tiny architect are taken into consideration, 
and however large may be the hole in which the Wren makes 
its nest, it is nearly filled with the mass of grass, leaves, and 
wool which the Wren has conveyed into it. The interior of the 
nest is always warmly lined, sometimes with feathers, and some- 
times with hair, and in the lining are generally some six or eight 
little eggs, nearly whit e, and covered with very minute red specks. 

Ih'obably, the very large mass of material is employed in order 
to defend so small a bird from the inclemency of the season, for 
the Wren stays with us throughout the year, and in the winter 
time resides in the same nest which was used as a breeding place 
during the summer. If an old ivy-covered wall, or a haystack, 
or an old house, be examined at night, there will often be found 
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certain pseudo-nests in which the Wren hides itself. These 
curious edifices are raised by the Wren, though they are never 
used for the legitimate object of a nest, and the reason of their 
construction is not very evident. In all probability they are the 
work of young and inexperienced nest-builders, who begin to 
make their home, and when they have proceeded with their 
work, find that the locality is unsuitable, and that they must 
find another spot. The juvenile bird-nester is often woefully dis- 
ai)pointed by finding these nests, especially if he finds three or 
four in a single wall or stack, as is not unfrequently the case. 

As is the case with the redbreast and one or two of our more 
familiar birds, the Wren will sometimes enter houses and build 
its nest in curtains, on shelves, and similar localities, while the 
interior of a disused greenhouse or stable loft is nearly sure to 
be tenanted by a Wren and its little brood. 

An allied bird, the House Wren of Northern America {Troglo- 
dytes mclon)y has very much the same habits, and will generally 
take possession of any box that is nailed on a wall, or a post 
where a cat cannot reach it. On account of, probably, the bird- 
eating snakes, which are plentiful in that country, the materials 
of the nest are much strong(ir than in England, and consist 
generally of twigs and sticks on the exterior and feathers within. 
Wilson mentions tliat on a hot June day, a mower happened to 
hang up his coat in a shed, and left it there for two or three 
days. When he removed it from the nail on which it had hung, 
and was putting it on, he found one of the sleeves quite choked 
up with sticks, grass, and feathers, being the completed nest of a 
House AVren. Tlie unfortunate little architects were very angry 
with the man for disturbing their home, and followed him out of 
the shed, scolding him for the damage which he had unwittingly 
done to their newly-finished home. 

Happily for the little bird, the popular feeling is in favour of 
its preservation, and in many a garden there is a box for the 
House Wren, carefully mounted on a pole like one of our barrel 
X>igeon-cotes, and each box having only a little hole by way of 
entrance, so that no larger and more powerful bird should be 
able to usurp the comfortable little house. In default of a box, 
however, the House Wren will put up with very poor accom- 
modation, and make its nest in an old hat nailed under the eaves 
of a house, or in a flower pot, or in a hollow cocoa-nut or gourd. 
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There is wisdom as well as kindness in providing a home for the 
House Wren, for it is one of the insect-eating birds, and when it 
is thus suited with a house, it remains near the spot, to the 
manifest advantage of the herbs and fruit. 

Of this little bird Wilson gives an interesting anecdote. A 
box fixed up in the window of the room where I slept was taken 
possession of by a pair of Wrens. Already the nest was built 
and two eggs laid, when one day, the window being open, as well 
as the room door, the female Wren, venturing too far into the 
room to reconnoitre, was sprung upon by grimalkin, who had 
planted herself there for the purpose, and before relief could be 
given, was destroyed Curious to see how the survivor would 
demean himself, 1 watched him carefully for several days. 

At first he sang with great vivacity for an hour or so, but 
becoming weary, went off for half an hour ; on his return he 
chanted again as before, went to the top of the house, stable, and 
weeping-willow, that she might hear him. But, seeing no ap- 
pearance of her, ho returned once more, visited the nest, ventured 
cautiously into the window, and gazed about with suspicious 
looks, his voice sinking to a low, melancholy note as he stretched 
his little neck about in every direction. Eeturning to the box, 
he seemed for some minutes at a loss what to do, and soon after 
went off as 1 thought altogether, for 1 saw him no more that 
day. 

Towards the afternoon of the second day, he again made his 
appearance, accompanied by a new female, who seemed exceed- 
ingly timorous and shy, and who, after great hesitation, entered 
the box ; at this moment the little widower or bridegroom seemed 
as if he would warble out his very life with ecstasy of joy. 
After remaining about half a minute in, they both flew off, but 
returned in a few minutes, and instantly began to carry out the 
eggs, feathers, and some of the sticks, supplying the place of the 
latter with materials of the same sort ; and ultimately they suc- 
ceeded in raising a brood of seven young, all of which escaped 
in safety.” 

In this little narrative there are two cuiious points to be 
noticed, the one that the eggs already laid were turned out, and 
the other that the new mistress of the house, with a natural 
jealousy of her predecessor, re-arranged the interior, so as to suit 
her own ideas of good taste. 
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As tlie bird is so useful, the prox^rietors of gardens would be 
glad to have a number of families in their domains. This plan, 
however admirable in tlieoiy, is found to be impracticable in 
fact, the quarrelsome nature of the bird enduring no rival. 
During the building season, the House Wren sings, fights, and 
builds with equal energy, and drives away birds of three times 
his size. The woodpecker is obliged to quit so disturbed a spot, 
tlie fussy and active titmice yicdd to the Wren, and even the 
blue bird itself, which is also a favoured inmate of the garden, 
and is furnished with breeding boxes, is obliged to retire from 
the field, and to allow its tiny antagonist the choice of houses. 

Austkalia is proverbially a stmnge land, and it is only in 
Australia, or perhaps in JVladagascar, iluit we should look for a 
wren measuring some sewenteen inches in height. Such a bird 
is, however, to be found in Australia, and is known to the natives 
by the name of Bullkn-bullkx, and to 11 lo hluroiX'uns as Ukj 
Lybe Bird {Mcmtra sH 2 "tcrha). It is remarkable by the way that 
the genius of the Australian language causes many words to be 
doubled, so that the natives speak of a well known Australian 
marsupial as the deviBdevil, and of a domestic servant as Jacky- 
Jacky. 

New South Wales is the chosen country of the Lyre Bird, 
which is rather local, and affects certain defined boundaries. Its 
native name is derived from its peculiar cry, and the XJQpnlar 
Euroxjcan name is given to the bird on account of the shape of 
its tail feathers. The two exterior feathers are curved in such a 
manner, that when the whole tail is spread they exactly resemble 
the horns of an ancient lyre, the place of the strings being taken 
by a number of slender decomposed feathers which rise from the 
centre of the tail. When the bird is quietly at rest, the tail- 
feathers cross each other at th6 curves, and present a very elegant 
appearance, though not in the least resembling a lyre. In general 
shape the bird bears some resemblance to a small turkey, excej)t 
that the legs are longer and more slender, and that the feet do 
not resemble those of a gallinaceous bird. It is rather remark- 
able that the egg presents as curious a mixture of the insessorial 
and gallinaceous aspects as the bird itself. 

The nest of this bird is not at all unlike that of tlie wTen, 
being very much of the same shape, and domed after a similar 
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fashion. The nest is, however, a very rough piece of architecture, 
composed almost wholly of twigs, roots, and various sticks, which 
are interwovem in a very loose, hut very ingenious manner, so as 
to.foym a structure of tolerahle firmness, which can he lifted and 
even subjected to rough tn^atment without being broken. At first 
sight it looks like those heaps of dead twigs which arc so common in 
the birch-tree, but a closer inspection shows that there is a certain 
regularity in the disposition of the sticks, and that the bird is not 
without method, though that method be not at first apparent. 

So rude a structure as this nest would be unsuitable for the 
tender young, and therefore the wliole of the interior is stuffed 
full of soft featliers. The nest of an allied s])ecies, Albekt 
Lybe IhKD {Mciviira Alberti) is made in a similar manner, 
except that the materials are almost wholly small and rather 
long sticks. Specimens of these Jiests may be seen in the Britisli 
Museum. Both the birds are very shy, and cannot be ap])roached 
without the greatest caution. Like the gallinaceous birds, to 
which they bear a strong resem^^nce, they are fond of scratching 
large holes in sandy soil, sometimes making them nearly a yard 
in Vidth and eighteen or twenty inches in depth. 

In the corroboriiig '' places, as the natives call them, tlie 
Lyre Bird is mostly to be found, and the ex])erienc(^A hunter 
always watcdies for the disapp(‘arance of the bird into the liole 
to make his advance. Every now and then it jumps out of the 
hole, and struts about, mocking with wondiu'ful facility tlui notes 
of various otlier birds, and even imitating precisely those of the 
laiighiiig jackass. It has, however, a very sweet and i)owerful 
note of its own. Each bird makes three or four of these corro- 
boring places, sometimes at a distance of three or four hundred 
yards from each other. 

Dr. Stephenson thinks that tlie corroboring places are not 
mendy made for amusement, but that they are used as traps in 
which are caught sundry beetles and other insects, which fall into 
the i)its and cannot get out again. In fact, should this theory 
be true, the Bird and the ant-lion have a similar method of 
trapping tfieir prey in sandy pitfalls, though the former is a bird 
and the latter an immature insect. , 

Our last example of the Building Krds will be the well- 
known BqweR Bird of Australia {PUlonorhjncliiis holosericms). 
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Perhaps the whole range of ornithology does not produce a 
more singular phenomenon than the fact of a bird huildiufr a 
house merely for amusement, and decorating it with brilliant 
objects as if to mark its destination. Such a proceeding marks 
a great progi’css in civilization, even among human races. The 
savage, pure and simple, has no notion of undergoing more 
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most favourable example of a savage, does not erect a building 
merely for the purpose of amusement, and would perhaps fail to 
comprehend that such an edifice could be needed. Such a task 
is left to the civilized races, and it is somewliat startling to find 
that in erecting a ball-room, or an assembly room, or any similar 
building, we have been long anticixjated by a bird which was 
unknown until within the last few years. Truly, nothing is new 
under the sun. 

The ball-room, or bower,” which this bird builds is a very 
remarkable er(iction. Its general form can be seen by reference 
to the illustration, but the method by which it is constructed 
can only be learned by watching the feathere.d architect at work. 
Fortunately there an? several specimens of this bird at the 
Zoological Gardens, and I have often been much interest(ul in 
seeing the bird engaged in its^ labours. 

Whether it works smartly or not in its native land I cannot 
say, but it certainly does not hurry itself in this country. It 
begins by weaving a tolerably firm platform of small twigs, 
which looks as if the bird had been trying to inake a door mat 
and had nearly succeeded. It then looks for some long and 
rather slender twigs, and pushes their bases into the platfoiTii, 
working them tightly into its substance, and giving them such 
an inward inclination that, when they arc fixed at opposite sides 
of the ])latform, their tips cross each other, and form a simple 
arch. As tlu^se twigs arc set along the platform on both sides 
the bird gradually makes an arched alley, extending variably 
both in length and height. 

When the bow’cr is completed, the reader may well ask the 
use to which it can be put. It is not a nest, and I believe that 
the real nest of this bird lias not yet been discovered. It serves 
as an assembly-room, in which a number of birds take their 
amusement. Not only do the architects use it, but many birds 
of both sexes resort to it, and continually run through and 
round it, chasing one another in a veiy sportive ffishion. 

While they are thus amusing themselves, they utter a curious, 
deep, and rather resonant note. Indeed, my attention was first 
attracted to the living Bower Bird by this note. One day as I was 
passing the great aviary in the Zoological Gardens, I was startled 
by a note with which I was quite unacquainted, and which I 
thought must have issued from the mouth of a parrot. Presently, 
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jiowcver, I saw a very glossy bird, of a deep purple hue, riuiiiirig 
about, and occasionally uttering the sound which had attractetl 
me. Soon, it was evident that this was a Bower Bird engaged 
in building the assernbly-rooni, and after a little while lie 
became reconciled to my presence, and went on with his work. 
He went about it in a leisurely and reflective manner, taking 
plenty of time over his work, and disdaining to hurry himself. 

First he would go off to the lurther end of the compai’tment, 
and there inspect a quantity of twigs whicli had been put there for 
his use. After contemplating them for some time, he would take 
up a twig and then drop it as if it were too hot to hold. rerhai)s 
he would repeat this process six or seven times with the same 
twig, and then suddenly pounce on another, weigh it once or 
twice in his beak, and carry it off. When he reached the bowei* 
he still kept up his leisurely character, for he would perambu- 
late the floor for some minutes, with the twig still in his beak 
and then perhaps would lay it down, turn in another direction, 
and look as if he had forgotten about it. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, the twig was fixed, and then he would run through tlie 
bower several times, utter his loud cry, and start olf for another 
twig. 

Why these birds should trouble themselves to make this 
bower is a ])roblem as yet unsolved. Had the structure served 
in any way as a protection from the weather, there would have 
been a self-evident reason for its existence, but the arching twigs 
are put together so loosedy that they cannot protect the birds from 
wind or rain. Wliatever may be the object of the bower, the 
birds are so fond of it that tiny resort to it during many liours 
of the day, and a good bower is seldom left without a tempomry 
occupant. 

Ornament is also employed by the Bower Bird, both entrances 
of the bower being decorated with bright and shining objects. 
The bird is not in the least fastidious about the articles with 
which it decorates its bower, provided only that they shine and 
are cons2)icuous. Scraps of coloured ribbon, shells, bits of 
paper, teeth, bones, broken glass and china, feathers, and similar 
articles, are in great request, and such objects as a lady’s thimble, 
a tobacco-pipe, and a tomahawk have been found near one of 
their bowers. Indeed, whenever the natives lose any small and 
tolerably portable object, they always search the bowers of the 
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neighbourhood, and freciueritly find that the missing article is 
doing duty as decoration to the edifice. 

This species is more plentiful than another Bower Bird which 
will presently be descril)ed. As is the case with many birds, the 
adult male is very different from the young male and the female 
in his colouring. Ifis plumage is a rich, deep purple, so deep 
indeed as to appear black when the bird is standing in the shade. 
It is of a close textun^, and glossy as if made of satin, presenting 
a lovely ai^pearaiice when the bird runs about in the sunbeams. 
The spc'cific name, hohserieeus, is composed of two Greek words 
signifying all silken, and is very appropriate to the species. The 
female is not in the least like the male, her plumage being 
almost uniform olive green, and the young male is coloured in 
a similar manner. 

Another species of Bower Bird inhabits New South Wales, 
and on account of its variegahid plumage is called the Spotted 
Bower Bird (Cklarnydera macu/ata). 

The bower which is built by this bird is of very great com- 
parative size, being sometimes a full yard in length, and the 
arches higher than those of the previous species. Long grass 
is plentifully interwoven among the twigs, and the decorations 
ol’ stones, shells, and feathers extend to a considerable distance 
from either end of the bower. Mr. Gould mentions that the 
bird jdaces the heaviest stones so as to keep the twigs in their 
places, and tliat it will even bring the skulls and bones of the 
small mammalia to aid in the decoration of its bower. 

Tliese birds are allied to the common starling, and belong to 
a small group of that family which have gained the name of 
. Glossy Starlings on account of their satin-like plumage. 

The colour of the Spotted Bower Bird is warm brown, profusely 
S])otted with buff, and upon the back of the neck there is a kind 
of falling ruff or collar of long feathers which shine like spun 
glass, and are of a lovely rose pink colour. The generic name 

Ohlamydera’’ literally signifies cloak-necked,'’ and is given to 
the bird on account of this peculiarity. The classical reader will 
remember that the chlamys was a short cloak or scarf, that could 
be thrown round the neck or over the shoulder at the convenience 
of the wearer. 
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his liistory of tin* T(*rmit(‘s of Eochefort and Jai Ihadudle — The, Eumknms and 
ils miid-huilt iK'st — The TRYi*uxYLf)N of South America— The pKnorcKUs and 
its curious nest--Tlie Mud-daiiukr Wasr— JMr. (loss’s account'of its lialMts — 
— Tlu' Mr.LTi'ON V of AuKM'ica --Mr. Stone’s Was]> nests and their history-- 
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how pass to tlie many insects which may Ixi classed among 
the Builders. Tlie reader will prohahly noti(*e that several of 
th(j true huihh'rs are oniittcul in this dt'itartnudit, hut will find 
them under the head of Social Insecte. 

Of the Building insects the Teumite, or White Ant, as it is 
popularly and wrongly called, is the acknowledged head and 
chief. TIkuc arc certain other insects which erect liahitations 
whicli are truly woiiderfid, but there is not one that a])proaches 
tlie Termite iii tin; size of its building or the stone-like solidity 
of the structure. 

If the rcxuler wiW refer to llu^ large illustration, h(i will see 
that the Termite of Southern Africa ’can erect lu^sts of very great 
size. Three of these structures are shown, and a human bcang 
lias been intioduced by one of them in order to show their 
average height. 

The history of the Termites is so com])licated, and so full of 
iiieidmit, that T might occupy se^eral hundred pages (T this 
work in describing them «nnd their nests, and yet not have 
exhausted the subject. I shall, therefore, giv(3 a general sketch 
of the Tennites and their habits, and then relates a few details 
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coiicorniiig tlie sj)ecio.s wliich are found in Africa, Asia, America, 
and Europe. 

Ill tlie first ])lacc, ilie reader must understand that tlie Termite 
is not an ant at all, hut ]>cIongs to a totally different order of 
insect, and is allied to the dragon-ilies, the ant-lions, the May-flies, 
and the lieautiful Lace-wing flies. 

The Termites are social, and, like other social insects, are divided 
into S(wera] grades, such as workers, males, and females, the two 
latter of which are wingcnl when they roach maturity. The body 
is obhmg and flat, the antennre short, and the mandibles flat- 
tened and toothed, and in most cases extremely long and for- 
midable. Each colony is founded by a siiigle pair, populai’ly 
called the king and (pieen, and the rest of the jiopulation consists 
of dev(;lop(‘d males and ftnnales, whudi are intended to per- 
petmite the s])ccies and found fresh colonies, and of undeveloped 
individuals, or neuters, /)f both sexes. The neuter males are 
tcumed soldie.rs, and are armed with powerful jaws proceeding 
from enormous heads, and the lumter females are termed workers, 
and are very small. 

Tluwe are now b(4bre me some specimens of African Termites, 
the soldiers of which are five or six times as large as the 
workers. Th(‘y are formidabh*. creatures, but they can do little 
harm ])(‘yond inflicting a sev(Te l)ite, as th(\y are not furnished 
with stings nor even with poison glands. They can l)ite through 
the clothes of an Euro])ean, and wdien they swarm upon the 
bare lind)S of the negro, they inflict almost unbearable tortures. 
The chief duty of the soldier seems to be the didence of the 
nest ; for whenever the walls are broken down the soldiers come 
trooping out to attack tlie invader, and being fpiite unconscious 
of fear, they will seize on the first strange object that happens to 
come in their way. There are comparatively few soldiers, their 
proportion to the workers being only one per cent. 

When a pair of developed Termites have settled themselves to 
form a colony, they share the fate of certain Oriental potentates, 
and never move out of their royal cell. When the queen is 
fairly settled, slxe increases in size so rapidly, that, even if she 
were set at liberty, she could not crawl an inch. While the 
head, thorax, and legs retain their original dimensions, the abdo- 
men swells until it is more than two inches long and about three 
quarters of an inch in width. Thus developed, she produces 
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eggs by tliG tliousaiid, which are immediately carried otl by th(5 
workers, who have reserved certain a];>ertures in tlio royal apart- 
ment through which they can easily pass. When the eggs are 
hatched, the young are carefully Avatched and tended until tliey 
are at last developed into males, females, or neuters, and them- 
selves are able to take part in the manual work. 

A full-sized nest of the African Termite is a wonderful struc- 
ture. Although made merely of clay, the walls are nearly as 
hard as stone, and quite as hard as the brick of which villa 
residences are usually l)uilt. The form of the nest is essentially 
co]iical, a large cone o(tcupying the centre, and smaller cones 
Ijeing grouped round it, like pinnacles round a (Gothic spire. 

In Anderson’s valuable work, Lake Ngami,” there are many 
detached accounts of the African Termite, lie states that he 
has seen nests which were lull twenty feet in beight, and had a 
circumference of hundred fe(‘t, and that when the insects were 
d(ivol()p(}d and obtained their wings, they issued forth in such 
hosts that the air seemed as if it were filled with dense and 
Avhite snow flakes. So strong is the instinct for rushing into the 
air, that they can scarcely be retained within the nest, and will 
even pass through lire in order to gain their end. 

The nests are always interesting objects, even from the (‘xtorior. 
The walls are so hard that hunters are accustomed to mount 
uj)on them for the purpose ol’ looking out for game, and the wild 
buffalo has a similar habit, the stnicture being strong enough 
even to vSUX)port the weight of so large an animal. The daily 
labours of the architects can easily be traced, on account of the 
dampm*ss of the recent clay, so tliat an aj)proxiinatioji can be 
formed as to th(‘ length of time which is occupied in erecting one 
of the nests. The traveller is always glad to see a large Termite 
nest, because he is nearly sure to find the surface studded with 
mushrooms, which are larger and better flavoured than those 
which our fields produce. 

The natives have another motive for looking after the Termite 
nests, because they eat the inmates, considering them to be a 
peculiar luxury. The same autlior whom I have already men- 
tioned, describes a curious interview that he had with I’alani, a 
Bayeiye chief. Wishing to show the chief the superiority of 
European cookery, Mr. Anderson spread some apricot jam on 
bread, and offered it to him. The chief took it, and expressed 
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himself much pleased ^\dth it, hut asserted that Termites were much 
superior in flavour. Tii order to catch the Termites in sufficient 
numbers, the native makes a hole in the nest, and when the workers 
arc congregated for the purpose of rc])airing the breach, he sweeps 
them into a vessel, and repeats the operation until he has 
obtained as many as lie wants. 

As is the case with the true ants, the Termites only retain 
their wings for a limited period, using them for the purpose of 
escaping from the nest, and snapping them off as soon as they 
have met with a ])artiier. The manner in which the wings arc 
fixed to the liody is the same in both groups of insects, and these 
singular organs are shed by being bent sharply forwards. If a 
living Termite be caught, and its wings pressed forward with a 
pin, they will instantly snap off; but if bent backwards, a ])iecc 
of the body will be torn away before the wings can be removed. 

A correspondent of the Field newspayier gives a very interest- 
ing account of the jiroceodings of the Termites living in India. 
After mentioning the peculiar shedding of the wings, he writes 
as follows : — 

“The career of the winged white ant, as far as I have had an 
opportunity of judging, is as follows : — Soon after the commence- 
ment of the first showcu* which ushers in the rainy season in India, 
swarms of winged white ants ar(‘, to be seen issuing from small holes 
in the earth, in old mud or ‘sunburnt brick walls, and from xdaces 
of a similar character, in which the original m^sts may have been 
locabnl whence these swarms are thrown off. These legions at 
onct? attract tlu‘ attention of all the insectivorous and omnivorous 
birds in the neighbourhood, and the minahs, crows, and sparrows 
are on the alert to feast to satiety on the defenceless ants. 

“ Judging from the appearance of the wings of these ants as 
they emerge from their oarth-home, I should be disposed to 
think that they do not develop their wings until the dampness 
of the atmosphere warns them to prepare for action. There is a 
new, smooth, and glossy appearance about them, not unlike the 
wings of a young was]), or the shine of a new hat. The ants 
vary much in size at this ])eriod of their existence; in good 
damp seasons, and perhaps in favourable localities, they have a 
well-fed, plump appearance, whereas under unfavourable circum- 
stances they present a slender and measly complexion. They 
crawl to the mouth of the hole in the first instance, and at once 
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take wing. The males and females take no particular n()ti(*,e of 
each other until they have made their preliminary flight, whieli 
is hut short ; they soon alight on the ground, or on the dinner- 
table, as the case may be, making direct for a light if thinr 
fliglit is after dark. 

‘'As soon as they obtain a footing after their descent from 
their aiu-ial expedition, both males and females coninienee to 
run a most lieadlong and reckless career. Nothing appears to 
arrest their progress. The female, who is larger and more full in 
figure than the male, is also slower in her movements. She 
stops from time to time and performs slow^ and singular contor- 
tions with the hinder portion of her body. I can’t help thinking 
that she gives out some peculiar odour at these times— -at all 
evemts the males are sensible of the scent of the females, and if 
they, in their more rapid quartering of the ground, pass over the 
track of a female, their excitement and activity is redoubled, and 
they take up the running with singular pertinacity. 

“ Up to this point both inale and female ant retain their wings, 
and it is as ditlicult to deprive them of these member’s as it is to 
pull the wings from a house-fly. No sooner, however, does the 
male ant overtake the female, than he makes a dash at the but- 
too-willing flirt, and seizes (gently, 1 presunu*,) the extreme end 
of her plump figure with his jaws. This is the signal to the 
female that she no longer requires her wings, and at once, with 
a jerk, both male and female throw from them these now useless 
incumbrances. Away they go, madam towing my huxl, who 
never quits his hold, but clings to the skirts of his ladylove in a 
most gallant manner. They race over stock and stone, over 
garden walk, verandah, or dinner-table, as the case may be, until 
they jointly fall victims to the ever-watchful birds, lieasts, or 
fishes, who are all on the vine for the dainty morsel. 

“ Should they escape all their numerous enmnies, and not suc- 
ceed in being swci)t from the table by the ever-v atchful kitmut- 
gar, the female soon selects for her home, in which to spend the 
honeymoon of her existence, some spot which seems adaj)tod for 
the end which she has in view. If she is a prudent, cautious 
dame, she picks out some soft nodule of earth moistciK'd by 
the recent min, and having done so, she communicates to her 
lord and follower by some means, which to me are inscrutable, 
that si e thinks the lodgings will do. 
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“ The worthy gentleman at once casts off the tow-line, and he 
and the lady of his affections buckle to without loss of time, 
and excavate a home for the comfortable reception of the lady. 
White ants arci put to sad shifts at theses times. Any dark nook 
brings them to a halt, and the lee-side of a plate, tray, or the 
shady side of a candlestick is often selected by the confiding 
female. In all her arrangements the male appears to acquiesce 
without demur. 

‘‘Vanity and v(‘xation are the natural results of such ill-con- 
sid(ir(‘d domestic aiTangenieiits, and the expiring couple, exhausted 
with their endeavours lo make an earthen nest out of a bamboo 
tray and a (totton tablecloth, are scattered to the winds by the first 
servant who may be ])leased to screw up emu’gy suflicicnt to 
rcuiiove th(i (Uhrk of the evening meal, to make wjiy for master’s 
breakfast next day. Of the subsequent career of the hax>py 
couple it is out of my power to speak, never having had an 
oX)portunily of carefully watching their movements.” 

As to the Termites of Southern America, much information 
may be obtained from Mr. Hates’ valuable work on the natural 
history of the Amazons. As many of his inmarks simply prove 
the identity of habits between the Termites of the old world and 
those of the new, I shall say nothing about them, but merely 
give a brief abstract of his observations. 

As with the species which have already been described, th(} 
soldiers are flie only individuals that fight. When, therefore, 
the ant-b(‘ar tears down the walls of the nest and begins to lick 
up the inmates, none but the .soldiers are killed, they having 
come out to fight the enemy, while the workers have all run 
away and hidden themselves underground. In consequence of 
this fact, the economy of the nest is but slightly disturbed, and 
after the ant-bear has gone away, the workers begin to raise their 
walls afresh. 

It must be remembered that the nests of the Termite are not 
confined to the surface, but extend to. a considerable distance in 
the earth, the subterranean galleries being j)roportionately large to 
the superimposed nest. Indeed, the greater part of the material 
with wdiich the walls and galleries are built is brought from 
below and carried upwards through the nest itself. There is no 
visible outlet to a Termite’s nest, because the insects construct 
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long galleries through which they can pass without suffering 
inconvenience from the liglit of day. Both the worhers and 
soldiers are Idiud ; hut, in spite of the absence of external visual 
organs, they are very sensitive to light, and avoid it in every 
possible way. 

The food of the Termite is of a vegetable character, and consists 
mostly of wooden fibres. They will, however, eat through almost 
anything, and the traveller in hot climates finds them among his 
worst troubles. They will cut to pieces the mat on which a man 
is lying. Tliey will eat nearly all the wood of his strong box, 
leaving a nun’e shell no thicker than the paper on which this 
account is printed. TIkw will devour all his collection of plants, 
'beasts, birds and insects; and a table or any other article of 
furniture, if left too long in one position, will be utterly ruined 
by the Termites, which have a fashion of eating away all tlu^ 
interior, but leaving just a thin shell, which looks as if nothing 
were the matter. 

Extir])ating them is a difficult task. It is true that, if the 
mats, clothes, and other household goods arc washed with a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, the Termites will not touch 
them ; but as the articles which can be thus protected are neces- 
sarily few in number, tlui best method is to extirpate them. This 
can only be done by going to the fountain-head, and cutting off 
the supply. It is useless to destroy the workers or soldiers, for 
they are replaced as fast as killed. But, if the cpieen be dc^stroyed, 
the su]')ply of eggs is at once stopped, the subjects lose heart, 
and the colony dies off. 

When tlie adult Termites leave their liomes, they often fly in 
such clouds that they till the rooms, and even put out tlie lamps 
by their numbers. An soon as they touch ground tliey shed 
their wings, and then they begin to find how many enemies thi^y 
have. Of the myriad hosts that pour into the evening air, not 
one in twenty thousand survives to found a new colony. They 
have foes above, below, and on every side. The bats and goat- 
suckers hold high festival on these evenings whmi the Termites 
are abroad, and after the insects have cast their wings they are 
pursued by ants, toads, spiders, and a host of other enemies. 

We will now pass to the European Tcmiites, whose history is 
elaborately given by^ M. de Quatrefages. Eochefoii;, Saintes, and 
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TournayrCharente have for some years suffered from the ravages 
of the Termites, and now La Eochelle is invaded by these terrible 
destroyers. In all probability they were imported by some ship, 
taken "ashore in the boxes into which they had penetrated, and 
thence spread into the country around. Efforts are being made 
toM^ards the extirpation of these terrible insects, but nothing 
seems as yet to liave had any great effect. How serious are the 
damages which they work may be seen from the following account 
by M. (le Quatrefages, in his Hambies of a Naturalist,’' vol. ii. 
p. 340 

“ The Prefec'tiire and a few neighbouring houses are the prin- 
cipal scene of the destiaictive ravages of the Termites, but here 
they have takem complete possession of the premises. In the 
gard(n), not a stake can be put into the ground, and not a plank 
can be leit on the beds, without being attacked within twenty- 
ibur Iiours. Tlie fences init round the young trees are gnawed 
from the bottom, while the trees themselves are gutted to the 
very branches. 

*'\Vitbin the building itself, the apartments and offices are 
alike invaded. I saw upon the roof of a bedroom that had been 
recently repaired, galleries made by the Termites which looked 
like stalactites, and which had begun to show themselves the 
veiy (lay after the workmen had left the place. In the cellars I 
discover(3d similar galleries, which were within half-way between 
the ceiling and the floor, or running along the walls and extend- 
ing no doubt up to the very garrets ; for on the principal staircase 
other galleries were obseuwed between the ground-floor and the 
second floor, ])assing under the jdaster wherever it -was sufficiently 
thick for the xuirpose, and only coming to view at different points 
where the stones were on the surface, for, like other species, the 
Termites of La Eochelle always work under cover wherever it is 
possible for them to do so. 

“ MM. Milnc-EJwards and Blanchard have seen galleries which 
descended without any extraneous support from the ceiling to 
the floor of a cellar. M. Bobe-Moreau cites scweral curious 
instances of this mode of construction. Thus, for instance, lie 
saw isolated galleries or arcades, which were thrown horizontally 
forward like a tubular bridge, in order to reach a piece of paper 
that was wrapped round a bottle, the contents of a pot of 
honey/&c. 
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It is generally only by incessant vigilance that we can trace 
the course of their devastations and prevent their ravages. At 
the time of M. Andoin’s visit a curious proof was accidoutally 
obtained of the iniscliief which this insect silently accoinpli^^lu^s. 
One day it was discovered that the archives of the Department 
wpr(^ almost totally destroyed, and that without the slightest 
('xternal trace of any damage. The Termites had reached the 
boxes in which these documents were preserved hy mining the 
wainscoting; and they had then leisurely set to^work to devour 
these administrative records, carefully respecting* the upper slieets 
and the margin of each leaf, so that a ])ox which was only a 
mass of rubbish, seemed to contain a pile of papers in ])erfect 
order.” 

In the British Museum arc several examph's of tlic ravages 
Avorked hy Termites, one of which is an ordinary beam that has 
l)een so completely liollowed and eat(m aAvay, that nothing 
remains but a mere sliell no thicker than the wood of a hand- 
box. 

Besides the species which avctc investigated hy 1\1. d(‘. Qiuilre- 
fages, there are others in the south of France, and in Sardinia 
and Spain. One species, Termt's JlarlrollU, chiefly attacks and 
(histroys tlie olives, Avhile in tlu^ Landes and Gironde the oaks 
and firs are kill(‘d hy another species, Tcnncn hiv/ifugns. 

As the limits of the work j)recludc a very lengthened account 
of any one cix'ature, our history of the Termites must here be 
concluded, altliougli much iiitca'esting matter remains uiiM-ritteii. 

In the accompanying illustration are sliown two nests, the 
two up])er specimens on the right luiiid having ]>eeri already 
descrilied. They are made Ijy the little spider called xifjdma 
hnuitifa, and their history will he found on ])ag(; 303. 

The two ]ow(‘r nests are made by a specit^s of solitary Avasp, 
Avliich has no po])ular name, but is known to entomologists as 
Emnciifs coarctattu It is not a large insect, the female being 
only lialf an inch in length, and the male ratlu^r smaller. The 
general colour is black, Avitli a fine velvet-like j)ile on the abdo- 
men, and relicA'Od by lines and spots of yelloAv, Tlie abdomen 
is small, and set on a rather short and pear-shaped footstalk, as 
may be seen by the illustration, Avliicli represents the insect of 
its natural size. 
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This is ouc of the species which are tolerably common in 
certain localities, hut as they^ arc very local, may he reckoned 
among the varieties. Mr. F. Smith, in his Catalogue of the 
British Vespidte,” mentions that it has been taken in several 
parts of Hampshire, Berkshire, near Weybridge, and has been 
found plentifully at Sunninghill. Probably, the rarity or fre- 
quency of this species, as is tlie case with many others, depends 
greatly oii the eyes wliich look after it. 
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This little wasp constructs small globular cells of mud, and 
fastens them to the stems of various plants, the common heath 
being the greatest favourite, so that heath-covered commons are 
likely to afford specimens of the nest and its architect. Each 
nest contains only a single cell, and is only intended to rear a 
single occupant. The wasp is a very useful insect, as it pro- 
visions its nest with the larvte of snutll lepidoptera, each Eumenes 
grub requiring a tolerably large supply of caterpillars. 

As is the case with so many insects, the Eumenes is greatly 
subject to the attacks of parasites, which contrive to deposit 
their eggs in the larv«ns in spite of the hard mud walls of the 
cell. Mr. Smith mentions that he has had from the nest of the 
Eumenes, an ichueiunon fly belonging to the genus Gi'ifptm, 
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In the accompanying illustration are figimid tlie nests of two 
insects, both of them natives of tropical America, and both 
belonging to the hymenopterons order. The upper insect is 
known to entomologists by the name of TrypoxijJon mirifronfi, 
but has at present no popular name. 
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This insect makes a great nundier of earthen cells, shaped 
something like those of the last- mentioned species ; the cells 
being remarkable for the form of the entrance, which is 
narrowed and rounded as shown in the figure. In some cases 
the neck is so very narrow in proportion to the size of the cell, 
and the rim is so neatly turned over, that the observer is irre- 
sistibly reminded of the neck of a glass bottle. The insect makes 
quite a number of these nests, sometimes fastening them to 
branches, as shown in the illustration, but as frequently fixing 
them to beams of houses. It has a great fancy for the comers 
of verandahs, and builds therein whole rows of cells, buzzing 
loudly the while, and attracting attention by the noise which 
it makes. 
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The lower insect is the pretty Pdojicms jktulwm, with its 
yellow and black banded body. Both the insects, as well as 
their houses, are represented of the natural size. 

The cell of the Pelopaeus is larger than that of the preceding 
insect, and occu})ies much more time in the construction, a week 
at least being devoted to the task. She sets to work very 
methodically, taking a long time in kneading the clay, which 
she rolls into little spherical pellets, and kneads for a minute or 
two before she leaves the ground. She then flies away with her 
load, and adds it to the nest, sj)reading the clay in a scries of 
rings, like', the courses of bricks in a circular chimney, so that 
the edifice soon assumes a rudely cylindrical form. 

When she has nearly completed her task, she goes off in 
search of creatures wherewith to stock the nest, and to serve as 
food for tlio young, and selects about the most unpromising 
s])ociinens that can be conceived. Like many other solitary 
liyuKUioptera, this Pelopaeus stores her nest with spiders, and 
any one would sui'kpose that she would choose the softest and the 
plumpest kinds for her young. It is found, however, that she 
acts precisely in the opposite manner. 

In tropical America there is a large group of spiders allied to 
the coTrniion garden spider, hut of the most extraordinary shapes 
and colours. They all ])0sscss a hard, shelly covering, polished 
and shining like that of many heeiles, and glittering with bright 
and radiant hues — blue, crimson, green, and purple being the 
colours with which tliey are ordinarily decorated. Their forms 
are, however, even more remarkable than their colours. Their 
hard and shelly covering is not uniform and sincK)th, but shoots 
out into the most extraordinary projections, giving to the 
creatures a wild and fantastic grotesqueness of aspect, that sur- 
passes even the weird imaginings of Breughel, Cranagh, Callot, 
and other masters of diablerie in art. 

One genus has the abdomen formed in a drum shape, the 
sides and extremity being covered with short; sharp, and stout 
spines. Another has the abdomen modified into a ball-like 
shape, from which radiate sharp spikes, like those of the well- 
known ‘^calthrop;” while in another genus certain enormous 
projections issue from the abdomen, two being so large that in 
volume they exceed the wliole of the abdomen and body. In 
one species they are thick, solid, and palmated, like the horns of 
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the elk ; in another they are slender, and curved like the horns 
of a hid], and there are other species quite as bizarre in form. It 
is from these creatures, more especially from the first-mentioned, 
that the Pelopmus selects lier victims, and it is evident that the 
jaws of the young Pelopieus must be exceedingly strong to be 
enabled to pierce their hard and well-armed bodies. Like the 
pniviously-mentioned insect, the Pelopneus makes a loud and 
cheerful buzzing while engaged in her work of building. 

Mr. Bates, who has described these two insects, has likewise 
mentioned a builder insect of the same order, called Melipona 
fmcAcuJata, The genus to which this insect belongs is a very 
large one, containing some forty-live species, some of which are 
very common in woods, and being extremely small, measuring 
only the twelfth of an inch in length, they are very annoying to 
the travelhu*, getting into his nostrils and worrying him in 
various ways. Fortunately, they do not sting, but tlxar bite is 
very sharp, and if made on a sensitive surface like the lining 
membrane of the nostril, can inliict very severe pain. 

The form of habitation is vario\is, according to the species, but 
they all use clay for that purpose, kneading it with their man- 
dibles, and then passing it to the hind legs and pressing it into 
the hair-fringed depression which is pjopularly called the basket. 
Some species are acc\istomed to emj)loy any casual crevice as a 
nest, stuffing it up with clay, and leaving only a little orifice 
through which they can pass. Others again make long tubes of 
clay, with trumpet-shaped mouths, and it is a remarkable lact 
that a number of the bees are always at the entrance as sentinels, 
just as is the case with the hive bee when wasps are abroad. 

In the “ Zoologist,’’ for 1864, ]>. 582, is a very interesting 
description, by Mr. P. 11. Oosse, of the proceedings of insects 
which he appropriately calls the Dauber Wasps, and which 
belong to the same genus as the Pelopaius mentioned above. 
One insect he identifies as Pelopoius llavipes, and the other is 
probably Pdopmus spiriftr. One of these insects is now before 
me, and a very pretty creature it is. In shape it exactly re- 
sembles tliat which is figured on page 353, but the colours are 
different. The general hue is deep brown-black, very shining 
in the abdomen, and softened by thick down upon the thorax. 

A a 2 
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It is, however, not a sombre insect, as the long footstalk of the 
abdomen is bright yellow, and the limbs are banded with the 
same lively hue. I strongly advise my readers to peruse this 
account, because it is full of detail, and contains much useful 
information about the method of working adopted by the insect, 
thus giving a clue to the proceedings of other insects which 
build habitations of similar materials. The length of the 
account is the reason why it cannot be transferred to these pages, 
and I must, therefore, give a short abstract. 

JTaviiig seen many ])atchos of a yellow mud on the walls and 
rafters, some as large as tlie closed fist and others of compara- 
tively small dimensions, he asked some boys what they Avere, 
and was told tliat they were the nests of the Dirt-daubers. 
Finding that as the weather became warm the insects began to 
build, lie set to work and watched them carefully. First he 
tried their sagacity by boring holes in their cells, in order to see 
whether the insects would fill them up, and afterwards by insert- 
ing foreign substances, such as a tin-tack and a piece of worsted, 
into the cell. The insect proved herself equal to the occasion, 
filled up the holes, and pulled out both the tack and the worsted. 
The next point was, to watch a nest from its foundation, and to see 
how it was built. The insect al'ways went off, was absent for 
about a minute, and then returned, bearing in her jaws a lump 
of clay larger than her own head. The clay was perfectly 
plastic, and could be spread at once. The method by which the 
cell is formed must be given in the author\s own words : — 

“About this time (August 18) the other species of PelopaBUs 
began to be busy fabricating their artful thimble-shaped 
nests. 

“ It is difficult to convey by words an idea of their mode of 
working. The commencement of a cell was by laying down the 
load and working it into an oval ridge, one extremity of which 
was to be the apex of the tliimhle cell. The next load was laid 
on the ridge, but so as to be higher at the apex than at any other 
pail;, and made slightly concave. When tlie top was made, the 
work proceeded regularly by additions to the edges, which were 
smoothly laid on, and always in the same slanting direction that 
had been given at first, by raising one end of the incipient oval, 
so that an unfinished cell in any state of progress appears to be 
a cylinder cut off by a diagonal section. 
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‘‘ This is not casual but invariable, as the ridges remaining 
plainly mark the precise limits of every load. 

“ When a little more in length is finished than suffices for a 
single cell, the work ceases for awhile, an egg is laid in the bottom, 
though this end is generally uppermost, and spiders are l)rought 
in. This species usually, not always, selects a very^ beautiful 
species of Tetragnatha, bright green with white spots ; and it is 
worth remarking that spiders are carried both with the jaws and 
feet, one of the forelegs of the sx>ider being grasped in 11 le mouth, 
while the body is held under that of the fly, and sustained by 
the anterior and middle legs and feet, the posterior pair being 
extended behind, as usual during flight. 

“ When the first cell is stocked, it is closed up by a transverse 
partition of mud, and the thimble goes on increasing as beibre. 
When finished, one will contain three or even four cells, and 
then a new one is commenced, adjoining and j)arallel with it. 
In both this and the other sjxicies, I believe that the enclosed 
giub eats only the abdomen of the spiders (which are so stung 
as to be helpless but not d(iad) as the C(}])halothorax and legs of 
each may generally bo found afterwards in the cell.’' 

The same writer noticed a remarkable .instance of ingenuity 
in these insects. An empty ink-bottle about an inch and a half in 
length lay on the table. The neck of this bottle was one day 
seen to be stoj^ped up with a substance like white pipe-clay, 
and when this was broken, the bottle was found to be stored with 
s})iders. The fact was, that a Pelopicus had spied out the bottle, 
and thought that she had a fine opportunity of })roviding a home 
for her young without troubling herself to build a regular nest. 
A day or two afterwards, the Dauber returned to see after the 
nest, and finding that it had been disturbed, she entered the 
bottle, took out all the sj)iders, replaced them with fresh speci- 
mens, and then re-closed the mouth. It is evident from this 
fact, that the insect does not entirely abandon her young when 
she has completed and closed the nest. 

Another curious discovery was also made while watching the 
I^elopseus. If the reader will refer to the illustration, he will see 
that tlie abdomen of the insect is supported on a veiy long and 
slender peduncle, or footstalk. Mr. Gosse was naturally anxious 
to discover how the insect could draw the abdomen out of the 
pupal skin when it came to change into its perfect condition. 
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On examining some specimens, .he discovered the curious fact, 
that the pupal envelope did not sit closely to tlie body, but that 
it was as wide in the middle as at eitlier end, so that wlien the 
insect came to assume its })erfcct form, tlie peduncle was quite 
loose in the centre of the envelope, and tlie abdomen could be 
drawn out without any dilliculty. 

These observations are peculiarly valuable, because they set at 
rest a question wliich was raised by several entomologists, who 
thought that the nests Avere made by some species of cumenes, 
and that the Pelopmus was a mere parasite upon them, like the 
cryptus, and many other of the iclmeumonidm. 

If the reader will refer to the large engraving, entitled “Mr. 
Stone’s Wasp-nests,” he will see a representation of lour square 
boxes, each containing an object which would hardly be taken 
for a wasp’s-nest at a little distance. Such, however, is the case ; 
and tlu^se boxes are four selected examples out of a series of six 
which were built in Mr. Stone’s house, and presented by him to 
the Ihitish Museum. Tlie stoiy of these nests is very remark- 
able, and shows how much we have to learn concerning the 
habits and instincts of insects. 

In the month of August, 1802, a nest of the common Wasp 
( was taken near T>righthani])ton, and handed 
over to Mr. KStone, who has long been in th(‘ habit of experiment- 
ing upon these insects. One extraordinary nest which was built 
by \v^as])s under his aus])icos, has already been mentioned on 
page 256. 

The nest was very much damaged by carriage, and iVIr. Stone 
took it entirely to pieces, placing one or two small combs inside 
a square wooden box with a glass front, and supporting them 
by a wire which passed tlirough the combs to the roof of the box. 
lie then lixed the box in a window, so as to allow the insects 
free ingress and egress through a hole in the back. 

About three hundred of the workers were then collected, 
placed in the box, and well supplied with sugar and beer. They 
immediately began to work, and their lirst object was to cover 
the combs wdth pa])er. They worked with great rapidity, and in 
two days had formed a llask-sluqied nest., having covered both 
the combs and the wiiu, beside plastering large sheets of paper 
-f^yer the sides of the box. They did not attempt to build upou 
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tlic glass front, because it was frequently moved in order to 
introduce a supply of sugar. This nest is re})r(‘seiit(id at lig. 4 
in the illustration, and one of the wasps is introduced, in order 
to show the comparative dimensions of the nest and its arc'hi- 
tects. 

As the wasps were building at such a rate, it was evident that 
they would shortly fill the whole box with a shapeless mass of 
])apcr. Another similar box was therefore prepared, and the 
wasps ejected by tapping the box which was already completed. 
As soon as they were all out, the second box was substituted for 
the first, and the wasps crowded eagi^rly into it and again began 
their labours. In this box they were allowed to remain fur a 
week, and the result was as is seen in fig. 3. The wasps were now 
transftuTed to a third box, in which they laboured for foui‘ days, 
and produced a nest somewhat similar to th(j others, but not 
quite so symmetrical. 

At this time Mr. Stone fitted up anotluT box with two rows 
of wire pillars, eight in number, jdaced with tolerable regularity 
about two inches apart, and having a piece of comb at the base 
and summit of each. In this box the wasps remained for fiftiien 
days, and in that time had covered all the wires and most of the 
combs, and had nearly filled the box with paper. 

Ill order that a more symmetrical structure might be pro- 
duced, a fifth box was fitted up with wires arranged in a difiercnt 
manner, lour wires were placed across the box, rather in 
advance of the middle, and two others in front of them. To all 
these wires a piece of comb was fixed at the base and summit, 
but between the two central pillars a short wire was placed, 
having a piece of comb at its summit only. The wasps w(;re 
transferred to this box, and in the short si)ace of five days, they 
covered albthe combs and wires, and produced the extraordinary 
structure which is shown in fig. 1, and which looks like a paper 
imitation of a stalactitic cavern. The insects were ejected from 
this nest before they had finished their work, and in consequence, 
a portion of the comb on the small central pillar is still left 
uncovered. 

As this box had been so successful, another was prepared on 
the same principle, and the wasps were permitted to reside in it 
for the same number of days, in which time they produced an 
equally beautiful but rather more massive nest. This specimen 
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is shown at fig. 2 of the illustration. In hopes that the wasps 
might make a still more splendid nest, a much larger box was 
fitted up, and the insects transferred to it. As by this time the 
autumn was closing in, and the w'eather became cold, the wasps 
could do but little work, and in a short time tliey died. 

Thus, in the wonderfully short space of thirty-eight days, six 
elaborate and beautiful nests had been made by a single brood 
of wasps, and it is probable that if the original nest had been 
taken at an earlier period of the year, they would have made a 
still larger number. However, such a feat as they did perform 
ought to make us look upon the wasp with a more indulgent 
eye, and although it cannot supjdy us with honey, as does the 
bee, it can certainly rival that useful insect in industry. 

On looking at tliis beautiful series of nests, the observer 
cannot but admire the manner in which tlie instinct of these 
creatures is made subservient to human reason. Their instinct 
teaches them to cover all their combs with a thick mass of paper, 
the reason being, although they may not know it, that a certain 
uniformity of temperature is needed for the well-being of the 
eggs and young. If, therefore, combs are placed (ionveniently for 
tlie insects, they will assuredly cover them according to their 
instincts, and will as surely take advantage of wires or any 
other supports to which they can attach the fragile substance- 
of which the nest is made. 

Mr. Stone lias made other experiments upon wasps, and has 
kindly sent me the following account of his proceedings : — 

liave a beautiful series of tlieir nests of this season’s pro- 
duction (1864), from specimens which am the work of two or 
three hours, to those which have occupied as many months. 

“ But my working communities in a semi-domesticated state 
within the house, have for the last few weeks been going the 
wrong way. Earlier in the season, I had as many as ten colonies 
of various species at work in the different windows of the house 
which 1 have for some years used for the purpose, all of which 
went on satisfactorily for some time, but the sugar with which 
they were fed, at length attracted a vast number of strangers, 
which crowded into the various boxes, and at first impeded, and 
ultimately put an end to the work. Before this event happened, 
one extraordinary nest had become advanced as far as I wished ; 
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and a second, which was still more extraordinary, almost as far 
as I desired. The facts connected with these nests are as 
follows : — 

I had a working community of Vespa germanka in the Iclt- 
hand corner of a window on the ground-floor, and another in tlie 
right-hand corner. When these nests had increased in size to 
four or live inches in diameter, I chloroformed the insects, 
removed the shell or covering of each nest from the combs, 
putting aside the coverings for specimens. In order to remove 
the combs, 1 had to cut out a piece from the outside, and when 
this was neatly united again, the empty shells had all the 
appearance of perfect nests, with this advantage, that they con- 
tained nothing which required drying in an oven in order to 
prevent decomposition, which must have been done had the 
combs, with tlieir complement of grubs, &c., been allowed to 
remain in the nests. This plan 1 always adopt when it is 
I)racticable. I then returned the coml)S to the boxes from 
which they were respectively taken, and introduced the workers, 
still in a comatose state from tlie effects of the chloroform. As 
soon as they recovered from their stupor, they set to work at 
constructing fresh coverings. 

“ I now brought home a nest of Vespa vulgaris^ with its in- 
mates. This was placed for work in a box in the left-liand 
corner of a room immediately over the one just mentioned. 
Soon after this, I perceived that the newly-formed covering to the 
nest of the V. germanka in the left-hand corner of the window 
below, was beginning to assume a variety of curious colouring. 
On clipping away the covering, when it became sufficiently 
advanced for another specimen, I found tliat numbers of worker’s 
from the nest of V. vulgaris, situated in tlie Avindow above, had 
actually joined themselves to this nest, and had been woiking 
with is original inmates. 

''Not only had they been working in concert with them, but 
they had been depositing eggs in the cells, as is proved by the 
fact that numbers of young specimens of V. vulgaris were after- 
wards bred from the combs contained in the nest of F. germanka. 
I do not know whether you are aware that worker wasps have 
the power of producing fertile eggs without contact with the 
other sex ; yet such I have proved over and over again to be 
the case. 
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“ Well, having again, as above stated, removed the covering 
from this nest, I took away the lower comb and reduced the 
nest somewhat in size, placing them in a box thirteen inches in 
length, and arranged in such a way that the workers should 
necessarily produce a vase, or rather a goblet-shaped nest. This 
they did, and a sj)lendid object it is, being, as before, tlm joint 
work of two species of wasps, the one, V. vulgaris, uifng, as 
it invariably does, decayed wood (such as is commonly called 
touchwood), and the other, V. germanica, using sound wood, or 
sound vegetable fibre of some kind, in the fabrication of its 
paper. Thus they gave to the coverings of both these nests an 
extraordinary beauty, from the variety and charming distribu- 
tion of the colours with which they were enriched. 

As none of the workers from the nest of V. vulgaris were ever 
found to attach themselves to the nest of V, gcrmanica, which was 
situated in a similar corner of the window below, I conclude 
that they made no mistake as to the corner of the window in 
which their nest was situated, but iniscalculated the height of 
tlie window. As they entered the strange nest with food and 
building material, they were not molested, but allowed to join 
peaceably in the work of the nest. 

Widely different would have been the case had they entered it 
for the purpose of pillage ; for, though wasps will not interfei’O 
with strange individuals of their own species, even when they 
come with thievish intentions, they instantly seize all indi- 
viduals of a different species, if their intentions appear sus- 
picious. 

I liave since met witli another instance of the kind. 

Two nests were situated almost close together, in a drain 
at Colethorpe Park, one belonging to F. vulgaris and tlie other 
having been originally the property of V. gcrmariica. It would, 
however, appear that at an early period in the season, workers 
from the former nest had attached themselves to the latter, their 
numbers increasing as the season advanced. Judging from the 
appearance of the nest, and from the amount of work done by 
each species, it was easy to see that at the end of August, when 
I dug it out, tlie numb(*r of individuals of each species was 
almost equal There is no possibility of mistaking the work of 
one species for that of the other, and the distiiicticm is apparent 
at a glance. 
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" Apart from the interest attached to nests of this description, 
no examples of which had been, as far as 1 am aware, obtained by 
any naturalist, their beauty of colouring is so remarkable, as to 
render them objects of general admiration. If, too, as I appre- 
hetid must have been the case, the workers belonging to the 
colony of V, vulgaris mistook their neighbours' house for their 
own, the entrances being so near together, it is rather extraordi- 
nary that those belonging to the other species should not have 
made a similar mistake. They appeared, however, not to have 
done so, or if they did, the mistake must have been rectiiied us 
often as it occurred, for no work of theirs was to be found in the 
nest of F. vulgari^r 

Before closing the history of the wasps, I may mention tliat 
the two siiecies, Vcs][)a gcrmanica and Vespa vulgaris arcj so 
similar to each other in siiape and colour, tliat an unpractised 
eye cannot readily discern the distinction between them. S])eci“ 
mens of both these wasps are now before me, amb when placed 
side by side the difference is clearly evident. Tlie yellow colour 
predominates in the former insect, and the dark bands of tlu'. 
abdomen are much narrower. In the female Vespa, germaniea, 
there are three black spots on the basal margin of tbe first seg- 
ment of the abdomen. 

In Mr. Bates’s valuable work on the natural history of the 
Amazons, there is an interesting account of the proceedings of 
certain ants belonging to the genus Ecitony and which are 
popularly massed together under the name of Foraging Ants. 
These insects have often been confounded witli the Saiiba or 
parasol ant, which has already been described, altbough they 
belong to different groups and have different habits. The native 
name for them is Taiioca. There are many species bedonging to 
this genus, and I shall therefore restrict myself to those whicli seem 
to have the most interesting habits, giving at the same time a 
general sketch of their character. I regret that, as in so many 
other cases, the lack of popular names forces me to employ the 
scientific titles by which the insects are known to naturalists. 

Although in the Ecitons there are the three classes of males, 
females, and neuters, these neuters are not divided into two dis- 
tinct sets as in the termites, but are found in regular gradations 
of size. The real Foraging Ant is Eciion drepanophoray and it 
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is this insect which is so annoying and so useful to house 
builders. The ants sally forth in vast columns, at least a hun- 
dred yards in length, though not of very great width. On the 
outside of the column are the officei’s, which are continually 
running backwards and forwards, as if to see that their own 
portions of the column are proceeding rightly. The proportion 
of officers to workers is about five yav cent., or one officer to 
twenty workers, and tliey arc^ extremely conspicuous on the 
march, their great w'hite heads liodding up and down as they 
run along. 
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dried specimen, the colour of the insect is yellowish-hrown, be- 
coming paler on tlie head, but when the creature is alive, tlic 
head is nearly wdiite. The eyes are very minute, looking like 
little round dots on the side of the head, and being so extremely 
small, that they can scarcely be perceived without the aid of a 
magnifying-glass. The half-inch power of the microscope shows 
that they are oval and convex, but as they are set in little pits 
or depressions, they do not project beyond the head. The 
hexagonal compound lenses, which are generally found in insects, 
are not visible, and the eye bears a groat resemblance to that of 
the spider. 

The difference in dimensions of the workers is very remark- 
able. The specimen which I Ijave just described, measures a 
little under half an inch in length, exclusive of the limbs, while 
another specimen is barely half that length, and in general 
appearance much resembles the familiar ant, or emmet of our 
gardens. 

The presence of these insects may be always known by the 
numbers of pittas, or ant-thrushes, whicli feed much upon them, 
and which are sure to accompany a column of Foraging Ants on 
the march. The ant-thrushes are odd, short-tailed birds, with 
stout bodies, and a remarkably long hind claw. Some of tliis 
species are decorated with colours of w^onderful brilliancy, 
glittering with blue, green, copj)er-red, and purple, and having a 
peculiar silken gloss. Others are soberly clad in simple brown 
and white, and such are the birds which usually accompany the 
Foraging Ants on their march. 

As soon as the experienced inhabitants of tropical America 
see the ant-thrushes, they rejoice in the coming deliverance, and 
welcome the approaching army. The fact is, that in those 
countries insect life swanns as luxuriously as the vegetation, 
and there are many insects which, how^ever useful in their own 
place, are apt to get into liouses, and there multiply to such an 
extent, that they become a real plague, and nearly drive the 
inhabitants out of their own homes. They are bad enough by 
day, but at night they issue from the nooks and crevices where 
they lay concealed, and make their pi’esence too painfully 
known. 

There are insects that bite, and insects that suck, and in- 
sects that scratch, and insects that sting, and many are re- 
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markable for giving out a most horrible odour. Some of them 
are cased in armour as hard as crab-shells, and will endure 
almost any amount of violence, while some are as round, as 
plump, as thin-skinned, and as juicy as over-ripe gooseberries, 
and collapse almost with a touch. There are great flying insects 
which always make for the light, and unless it is defended by 
glass, will cither put it out, or will singe their wings and s])in 
about on the table in a maimer that is by no means agreeable. 
The smaller insects get into the inkstand and fill it with their 
tiny carcases, wliile others run over the paper and smear every 
letter as it is made. There are great centipedes, which are 
legitimate cause of dread, being armed with poison fangs 
scarcely less venomous than those of the viper. There are always 
plenty of scorpions ; while the chief army is composed of cock- 
roaches, of dimensions, appetite, and odour such as we can 
hardly conceive in this favoured land. As to the lizards, snakes, 
and other reifliles, they are so common as almost to escape 
attention. 

For a time these usurpers reign supreme. Now and then a 
few dozen are destroyed in a raid, or a person of sanguine tem- 
perament amuses his leisure hours, and improves his marksman- 
ship, by picking ofl* the more prominent intruders with a saloon 
pistol ; but the vacancies are soon filled up, and no permanent 
benefit is obtained. Ihit when the Foraging Ants make their 
appearance, the case is altered, for there is nothing that with- 
stands their assault. As soon as the pittas are seen approach- 
ing, the inhabitants throw open every box and drawer in the 
house, so as to allow the ants access into every crevice, and then 
retire from the premises. 

Presently the vanguard of the column approaches, a few 
scouts precede the general body, and seem to inspect the 
premises, and ascei-tain whether they are worth a search. The 
long column then ])ours in, and is soon dispersed over the house. 
The scene that then ensues is described as most singular. The 
ants penetrate into the corners, peer into each crevice, and 
speedily haul out any unfortunate creature that is lurking therein. 
Great cockroaches are dragged unwAllingly away, being pulled 
in front by four or five ants, and pushed from behind by as 
many more. The rats and mice speedily succumb to the on- 
slaught of their myriad foes, the snakes and lizards fare no 
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better, and even the formidable weapons of the scorpion and 
centipede are overcome by their pertinacious foes. 

In a wonderfully short time, tlie Foraging Ants have com- 
pleted their work, the scene of turmoil gradually ceases, the 
scattered parties again form into line, and the procession moves 
out of the house, carrying its spoils in triunjph. The raid is 
most complete, and when the inhabitants return to the house, 
they liiid every intruder gone, and to their great comfort are 
enabled to move about without treading on some unpleasant 
creature, and to put on their shoos witliout previously knocking 
them against the floor for tlie 2iurx)ose of shaking out the scor- 
pions and similar visitors. 

In the illustration a column of Foraging Ants is seen winding 
its way through a wood. Every one who is accustomed to the 
country takes j)articular care not to cross one of these columns. 
The Foraging Ants are tctcliy creatures, and not liaving the h‘ast 
notion of fear, are terrible enemies even to human beings. If a 
man sliould ha])pen to cross a column, the ants immediately 
dash at him, running up his legs, biting fiercely with their 
powerful jaw^s, and injecting poison into the wound. The only 
plan of action in such a case, is, to run away at top speed until 
the main body are too far ofl* to renew the attack, and then to 
destroy the ants that are already in action. This is no easy task, 
for the fierce little insects drive their hooked mandibles so 
deeply into the flesh that they are generally removed piecemeal, 
the head retaining its hold after the body has been pulled away, 
and the mandibles clasped so tightly that tlicy must be pinched 
froiii the head and detached separately. 

There seems to be scarcely a creature which these insects wdll 
not attack, and they will even go out of their way to fall upon 
the nests of the large and formidable wasps of that country. 
For tlie thousfind stings the ants care not a jot, but tear away 
{lie substance of their nest with their powerful jaws, penetrate 
into the interior, break down the cells, and drag out the helpless 
young. Should they meet an adult wasp, they fall upon it, and 
cut it to pieces in a moment. 

Another species, Eoiton jyreedator^ does not foim long and 
narrow columns, but marches in a broad and solid phalanx. It is 
but a little creature, no bigger than the common red ant of 
England. It is, however, of a brighter red colour, and when a 
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phalanx of these ants ascends a tree, the vast multitudes spread 
over all the trunk and branches in such numbers, that the tree 
looks as if a blood-red liquid was being poured over it. 

There is another Foraging Ant which forms in broad columns 
when on the march. • This is EcAton legionis, a species which is 
not so common as either of the preceding, and appears only to 
be seen on the wide sand plains of Santarem. 

Th(}se insects sometimes attack the nest of one of the large bur- 
rowing ants. IVlr. Bates mentions that on one occasion, he watched 
a large army of Foragers begin their attack upon the nest of an 
ant, some specimens of which he desired to procure. The 
Forage? rs set to work with wonderful skill, arranging themselves 
into twx) distinct sets of labourers, one set digging into the 
ground and taking out large ])ellets of earth, and the other set 
receiving them from their comrades and carrying them away. 

While watching the proceedings of the soldiers when repair- 
ing the Thames river-wall after the terrible explosion near 
Belviulere, 1 was strongly reminded of the Foraging Ants and 
tlieir method of working. The parallel was exact in every 
respect. The officers stood here and there and directed the 
efforts of their men, while the workers were arranged in regular 
linens, one set of men digging out the clods of earth, and a second 
set receiving tlKun and handing them to the spot where they 
were wanted. I could but fancy that if an observer had been 
jioised at some height above the beach in a balloon, and watched 
the soldiers at work, and had pnwiously seen an army of Ecitons 
engaged in sinking a shaft, he would have seen the insects and 
tlieir labours precisely reproduced in the human beings, art 
having at last discovered a process which was in full operation 
before man knew how to handle a weapon or a tool. 

After Mr. Bates had watched the proceedings of the ants for 
some time, he took a trowel, and opened the ground with it. The 
clever insects at once took advantage of this aid, and dasheJ 
into the breach by thousands, pouncing on the luckless inhabit- 
ants and carrying them off in tlieir ja\vs. So hold and so quick 
were they, that Mr, Bates could scarcely manage to secure a 
single specimen, and even when he had caught an ant, the 
Foragers would pull it out of his fingers. 

The same observer has known them to sink their shafts to a 
depth of ten inches, invariably succeeding in their raid upon the 
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nest The materials of which the nest is made they pnll to 
])ieces, and carry the fragments home, together with the inmates. 
When tlie m^.st is completely sacked, the invaders move out in 
small lines, which marcli to join the main body, and soon unite 
with it The discipline of the community is really wonderful. 
Each insect knows its own place and its own work, and so perfect 
is the organization, that during the busy season, the long train 
rcsolvf'.s itselF into two distinct columns, one going out to sc^urch 
for food, and the other returning home laden with spoil. 

Aiiothei* species, Eciion nrpnx, is also in the habit of attacking 
the nest oi‘ various ants. In habits it is very similar to tlie x^re- 
ceding insect, and is chiefly remarkable for being the largest of 
all the Keitons, thc! avcirage lengtli being half an inch. 

The last s])ecies of Eciton wliich I shall mention, is that won- 
derful sx^ecies wliich is called th(i Blind Ant {Eciton erratica), 

1 have alreaily menUoTU‘d that in Eciton drex)anophora the 
eyes are very small, Init in the Blind Ant tliey are absolutely 
wanting, the honiy covering of the iiead being quite uniform, 
without the least trace of external vyvH. )Sonje Jiatiiralists have 
thought that the IJlind Ant may x‘>o«sess organs of vi.sion, and 
that thc horny covering of the head is sufficiently transparent to 
admit the light. Thai the insects can distinguish light from 
darkness is xierfectly tru(‘, for they dis])lay the greatest uneasiness 
when brought into the light, and therefore it is x^ossible that the 
optic nerves may be in some d(*gree affected, though there are 
no external organs of vision. But the covering of the head is 
certainly too thick and too opaque to xiennit distinct vision, and 
that the insect can see an object clearly is manifestly irnjio.ssilde. 

These insects are wonderful builders, and bear a great resem- 
blance to tlie termites in many of their ])roceedings. The reader 
will remember that the termites always choose to work under 
cover, and x^^oceed from one jilace to anoth(*r by means of 
galleries, wliich they construct with great raxiidity. The Blind 
Ant acts in a similar manner, constructing long 

galleries through which it travels. Thesis galleries are of small 
dimensions, though tludr length is almost unlimited, and they 
are made in a very flimsy manner, without the use of any 
cement. If the observer wishes to cax>ture any of tlui large- 
headed officers, he can easily do so by breaking down any part 
of the gallery. As soon as the unwelcome light streams in. the 
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soldiers are seen to come slowly out, moving their great heads 
from side to side, and opening their powerful jaws with silent 
menace. If they are not further disturbed, they will retire into 
the gallery, and the breach is soon mended by the workers. 

These galleries cannot be called tunnels, because they are built 
upon the surface of the earth, and do not penetrate below it, and 
ought perhaps to be called “covered ways,’' rather than galleries. 

I HAVE intentionally reserved the last place among the builders 
for an insect which is certainly the most wonderful of them all ; 
not only raising an edifice, but clearing a space around, and pre- 
paring it for a garden. This insect is called by Dr. Lincecum, 
the discoverer of its habits, the Aoricultural Ant, and its scien- 
tific name is Alia makfanenfi. As the reader will perceive, it 
is allied to the parasol ant, which has been already described. 

This remarkable insect is a native of Texas, and until a few 
years ago, its singular habits were unknown. Dr. Lincecum, 
however, wrote a long and detailed account to ]Mr. Daiwin, who 
made an abstract of it, and read the paper before the Liiiiiean 
Society, April 18th, 18G1. This abstract maybe found in the 
Journal of that Society, and is as follows ; — 

“ The species which I have named ' Agricultural ’ is a large, 
brownish ant. It dwells in what may be teriiuMl paved cities, and 
like a thrifty, diligent, provident farmer, makes suitable and 
timely arrangements for the changing seasons. It is, in short, 
endowed with skill, ingenuity, and untiring ])atiencc, suilicient 
to enable it successfully to contend with the varying exigencies 
which it may have to encounter in the life-conflict. 

“ When it has selected a situation for its habitation, if on 
ordinary dry ground, it bores a hole, around which it raises the 
surface three and sometimes six inches, forming a low circular 
mound, having a very gentle inclination from the centre to the 
outer border, which on an average is three or four feet from the 
entrance. But if the location is chosen on low, flat, wet land, 
liable to inundation, though the ground may be ^perfectly dry at 
the time the ant sets to work, it nevertheless elevates the mound, 
in the form of a pretty sharp cone, to the lieight of fifteen to 
twenty inches or mon*, and makes the entrance near the sununit. 
Around the mound, in either case, the ant clefirs the ground of all 
obstructions, and levels and smooths the surface to the distance 
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of throe or four feet from the gate of the city, giving the space 
the appearance of a handsome pavement, as it really is. 

Within this paved area, not a blade of any green thing is 
allowed to grow, except a single species of grain-bearing grass. 
Having planted this crop in a circle around, and two or three 
feet from the centre of the mound, the insect tends and cultivates 
it with constant care, cutting away all other grasses and weeds 
that ]nay spring up amongst it, and all around outside the farm- 
circle to the extent of one or two feet more. The cultivated 
grass grows luxuriantly, and produces a heavy crop of small, 
white, flinty seeds, which under the microscope very closely 
resemble ordinary rice. Wlien ripe, it is carefully harvested, 
and carried by the workers, chaff and all, into the granary cells, 
where it is divested of the chaff and })acked away. The chaff is 
taken out and thrown beyond the limits of the paved area. 

During protracted wtI weather, it sometimes happens that 
the provision-stores become dani]), .and are liable to 's])roiit and 
spoil. In this case, on the first lim^ day, the ants bring out the 
(lamp and damaged grain, and ex]iose it to the. sun till it is dry, 
when they carry it back and pack away all the sound seeds, 
leaving those that had H])routed to wastci. 

“ In a ])eae]i orchard not far from my house is a considerable 
elevation, on which is an extensive bed of rock. In the sand-beds 
overlying })Oitioiis of this rock are liiui cities of the Agricultural 
Ants, evidently veuy ancient. IVly uhservatiejns on their manners 
and customs liave been limited to the last twelve years, during 
which time the inclosure surrounding tlie oichard has prevented 
the aj)proach of cattle to the ant-farms. Tlic cities which are 
outside the iiiclosiire, as vrell as tliose protected in it, are at the 
proper season invariably phanted with the niit-rice. The crop 
may accordingly always he s(‘en springing up within the circle 
about the 1st of Novemher ev(uy year. Df late years, however, 
since the immher of farms and cuttle has greatly increased, and 
the latter are eating oif tlu* grass much closer than formerly, thus 
X)reventing the ripening of the seeds, 1 notice that the Agricultural 
Ant is placing its cities along the turn-rows in the fields, wulks 
in gardens, inside about the gates, &c., wliere they can cultivate 
their farms without molestation from the cuttle. 

“ There can be no doubt that the particular spoci(^s of grain- 
hearing grass ineiiti(med above is intentionally planted. In 
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farmer-like manner the ground upon which it stands is carefully 
divested of all other grasses and weeds during the time it is 
growing. When it is ripe, the grain *is taken care of, the dry 
stubble cut away and carried off, the paved area being left 
unencumbered until the ensuing autumn, when the same ' ant- 
rice’ reappears within the same circle, and receives the same 
agricultural attention as was bestowed uj)on the previous crop — 
and so on, year after year, as I hww to be the case, in all situa- 
tions where the Ants’ s(dth^ni(‘uts are protected from gramijii- 
vorous animals.” 

After receiving this account, Mr. Darwin wrote to Dr. Lincecum, 
asking him whether he thought that the Ants planted seed for 
the next year’s croj), and received the following answer : I 
have not the slightest doubt of it. And, my conclusions have not 
been arrived at from hasty or careless observation, nor from 
seeing the Ants do something that looked a little like it, and 
then guessing the results. I have at all times watched the same 
ant-cities during the last twelve yeai*s, and 1 know that what 1 
stated in my former letter is true. 1 visited the same cities 
yesterday,^ and found the cro]) of ant-rice growing finely, and 
exhibiting also the signs of high cultivation, and not a blade of 
any otlun* kind of grass or seed was to be seen within twelve 
inches of the circular row of ant-rice.” 
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Fisliosas architects— Tlie 8’riCKLKiU(’Ks and their ^^ciieral habits— The Fiiksii- 
Wateii Stickleuacks — A jealous proprietor — ruiiisliiueut of trespassers — 
Form and materials of the iiest — ^Use of the nest — (’aiinibalislnj propensities — 
The Fifteex-Spinei) Stk'KEETjack, and its foiin -Its ciirjons nest— Mr. 
Couch’s description of a nest in a rope’s end— Fislies of Ciiiaiia— The Hassar 
or IIaudback, and its place in zoology- -Nest of the Hassar -Farontal watcli- 
fid ness— Singular position ol' the nest— Habits of the Ilassar. 

As a rule, Fishes (Hsj)lay but little artdiitoctural j^enhis, their 
anatomical construction chd)arring tlu^ni from raisiiig any but 
the simplest edifice. A fish has hut one tool, its mouth, and 
even this instrument is of very limited capacity. Still, although 
the nest which a fish can make is n(‘cessarily of a slight and 
rude character, there are some moiuhers of that class which 
construct homes which deserve the name. 

The best instances of architecture among the Fishes are those 
which are produced by the Sticklebac;ks {Gaatcrosteiis^ those 
well-known little beings whose spiny bodies, brilliant colours, 
and dashing courage make them such favourites with all who 
study nature. There are several species of British Sticklebacks, 
hut as the fresh-water species all make their nests in a very 
similar manner, there will be no net^d of describing each species 
separately. 

These fishes make their nests of the delicate vegetation that 
is found in fresh water, and will carry materials from some little 
distance in order to complete the home. They do not, however, 
range to any ^reat extent, because they would intrude upon the 
preserve of some other fisli, and be ruthlessly driven away. 

When the male Stickleback has fixed upon a spot for his 
nest, he seems to consider a certain area around as his own 
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especial property, and will not suffer any other fish to intrude 
within its limits. His boldness is astonishing, for he will dash 
at a fish of ten times his size, and, by dint of his fierce onset and 
his bristling spears, drive the enemy away. Even if ,a stick be 
placed within the sacTed circle, he will dart at it, repeating the 
assavdt as often as the stick may trespass upon his domains. 
Within this limit, therefore, he must seek materials for his nest, 
as he can hardly move for six inches beyond it without intruding 
upon the grounds of anotlier fish. Tliis right of property only 
seems to extend along the banks and a few incluis outwards, the 
centre of the stream or ditch being common property. Along 
the bank, however, where vegetation is most luxuriant, there is 
scarcely a foot of space that is not occupied by some Stickle- 
back, and jealously guarded by him. 

Although the nests of the Stickleback are plentiful enough, 
they are not so familiar to the public as might be expected, 
princdpally because they are very incons])icuous, and few of the 
uninitiated would know what th(*y were, even if they were pointed 
out. Jiein^ of such very delicate materials, and but loosely 
hxing together, they will not retain their form when they are 
rcmovcHl from the water, but fall together in an undistinguish- 
able mass, like a coil of tangled thread that had been soaked in 
water for a few weeks. 

The materials of which the nest is made are extremely vari- 
able, but they are always constructed so as to harmonize with 
the surrounding objects, and thus to escape ordinary obser- 
vation. Sdmetijiies it is made of bits of grass which have been 
blown into the river, sometimes of straws, and sometimes of 
growing plants. The object of the nesi^is evident enough, when 
the habits of the Stickleback are considered. As is the case 
with many other hsh, there are no more determined destoyers 
of Stickleback eggs than the Sticklebacks themselves, and the 
nests ai'e evidently constructed for the purpose of affording a 
resting-place for the eggs until they are hatched. If a few of 
these nests be removed from the water in a net, and the eggs 
thrown into theg^reani, the Sticklebacks rush at them from all 
^sides, an# fi^Ffor them like boys scrambling , for halfpence. 
^ Tine eggs are very small, barely the size of dust-shot, and are 
yellow wJ^on first placed" in the nest, but deepen in colour as 
#iey maturity. 
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Thebe is a well-known marine species of tins group, called 
the Fifteen-Spined Stickleback {Gasteroshus spina chia), a long- 
bodied, long-snouted fish, with a slightly projecting lower jaw, 
and a row of fifteen short and sharp spines along the back. 
This creature makes its nest of the smaller algic, such as the 
corallines, and the delicate green and purple seaweeds which 
fringe our coasts. 

Sometimes, indeed, it becomes rather eccentric in its archi- 
tecture, and builds in very curious situations. Mr. Couch, the 
well-known ichthyologist, mentions a case where a pair of 
Sticklebacks had made their nest in the loose end of a rojie, 
from which the separated strands hung out about a yard from the 
surface, over a depth of four or five fathoms, and to which the 
materials could only have been brought, of course in the mouth 
of the fish, from the distance of about thirty feet. They were 
formed of the usual aggregation of the finer sorts of green and red 
seaweed, but they were so matted together in the liollow formed 
by the untwisted strands of the rope, that the mass constituted 
an oblong ball of nearly the size of the fist, in which liad been 
deposited the scattered assemblage of spawn, and which w^as 
bound into shape with a tliread of animal substance, which 
was passed through and through in various directions, while the 
rope itself formed an outside covering to the wdiole.” 

This is not the only fish that is known to construct a nest. 

In the fresh waters of tropical America there is a genus of 
fish belonging to the Siluridae, and named CallicMhySy from the 
beauty of the species. The fishes of this genus have four very 
long barbiiles hanging from the upper lip and pointing backwards, 
and are all mailed except part of the belly. Their general colour 
is green-brown, and they do not reach to any great size, eight 
inches being their usual length. They are generally very fat, 
and are much valued by the natives of Guiana, who live so 
much upon fish. The native name for this fish is Hassar, and 
the European residents call it the Hardback, in allusion to its 
coat of shining mail. 

To the naturalist, however, the chief point of interest in these 
fish is the fact that they are in the habit of constructing nests 
which are quite as well formed as those of the stickleback, and 
are made of grass-blades, straws, and leaves. These nests are 
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very plentiful in the little muddy streamlets that intersect the 
sugar marshes, so that the habits of the lish can b(j easily 
watched. The parent fish is very jealous oi* the eggs, and waits 
near them until they are hatched, and the young family com- 
mitted to the water. The natives are well aware of tliis habit, 
and catch the fisli readily by insinuating a net or even a basket 
under the water near a ii(*st, and then raising it quickly, when 
the parent fish is mostly found in the net. 

Perhajjs the most curious part of the economy of this fish is 
the fiict that the nest is not ])laced in the water, but in a muddy 
hole just above the surface. This habit, however, accords with 
the qualities of the fish, which is remarkably independent of 
water, and can travel over land from one pond to another, led 
by some jnysterious instinct, which we of higher powers cannot 
comprehend. During the dry season the Hassar is in the habit 
of buiTowing into the mud, and there residing until the welcome 
rain sets it free. Those who know the customs of the fish arc 
therefore able to procure it at almost any ])eriod of the year, 
digging for it in the dry season, and fishing for it in the wet 
months. 
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I N V E K T E E li A T E S. 

A Pool ami its womltTs —Tlic* Watku SriDKU—Its siih-aquatic; iiftst— Conveyance 
of air to tlio nest — The diving-bell anticipated— Cliaractor of the air in the 
nest — Mr. Bell’s experiments upon the Spider — Jiife of the Water Spider — The 
IIydraoiina — T he Caddis Eliks and their chara<‘teriKties— Sub-aquatic homes 
of the Larva— Singular varieties of form and material — Life of a (^addis — De- 
scription of nests in iny own collection - -Fixed cases, and modification of J^arva 
— Singular materials for nest-building — C orals and their geneful history — The 
Coral of commere.e — Development and extension of the Coral — How fresh 
colonies are founded — V'arious Corals and their growth — Submarine tube- 
makers — The Skrpul^ and their general habits — The ()j)erculum of the 
Seiqmla — The Tkuebella: and their submarine houses — The C'addis Shrimp — 
Remarkable analogy. 

When 1 was a very little Ixiy, 1 was accustomed to spend much 
time oil the banks of the Chcrwell, and used to amuse myself 
by watching the various inhabitants of the water. Animal life 
is very ahundaiit in tliat pleasant little river, and tliere was one 
favourite nook where a branch of a weeping- willow projected 
liorizoiitally, and afforded a seat over the dark deep pool, one 
side of which was abruiit and the other sloping. 

Here the merry gyriiii ran their ceaseless rounds, and the water- 
boatmen rowed themselves in fitful jerks, or lay resting in a 
contemplative manner on their oars. Now and then an unlucky 
insect would fall from tlie tree into the water, and then uprose 
from the dark depth a pair of dull eyes and a gaping mouth, 
and then, with a glitter as of polished silver, the dace would 
disappear with its prey. In the shelving part of the pool the 
caddis-worms moved slowly along, while the great dyticus beetle 
would rise at intervals to the surface, jerk the end of his tail 
into tlie air, and then dive below to the muddy bottom. This 
spot was much favoured by the nursemaid, for she had no trouble 
ill watching me, as long as I could sit on the branch and look into 




appeared to liave the hahits of the water-beetle — coining slowly 
to the surface of the water, giving a kind of flirt in the air, and 
then disappearing into the depths, looking like balls of shining 
silver as they sank down. I had been familiar with these 
creatures for years before I met with them in some book, and 
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learned tliat they were known under the name of Water 
Spider {Argyronetra aqnafAca). 

This Spider is a most curious and interesting creature, because 
it affords an example of an animal which breathes atmosplieric 
air constructing a home beneath the water, and filling it with 
the air needful for respiration. 

The sub-aquatic cell of the Water Spider may be found in 
many rivers and ditches, where the water does not run very 
swiftly. It is made of silk, as is the case with all spiders' nests, 
and is generally egg-shaped, having an opening below. This cell 
is filled with air ; and if the Spider be kept in a glass vessel, 
it may be seen reposing in the cell, with its head downwards, 
after the manner of its tribe. The precise analogy between 
this nest and the diving-bell of the present day is too obvious 
to need a detailed account. How the air is introduced into the 
cell is a problem that wns for some time unsolved. The reader 
is probably aware that tlie bubbles of air which are to be seen 
on sub-fiquatic plants are almost entirely composed of oxygen 
gas, which is exuded from the plant, and which is so important 
an agent in purifying the water. Some zoologists thought that 
the air which is found in the cell of the Water Sinder was 
nothing but oxygen that had been exuded from the plant upon 
wdiich the nest was fixed, and that it had been intercepted in 
its passage to the surface. In order to set the question at rest, 
Mr. Bell, the well-known naturalist, instituted a series of ex- 
periments upon the Spider, and communicated the results to the 
Linnean Society. The experiments were made in 1856, and 
Mr. Bell’s remarks are as follows : — 

No. 1. Placed in an upright cylindrical vessel of water, in 
which was a rootless plant of Stratiotes, on the afternoon of 
November 14. By the morning it had constructed a very perfect 
oval cell, filled with air, about the size of an acorn. In this it 
has remained stationary up to the present time. 

‘'No. 2. Nov. 15. In another vessel, also furnished with 
Stratiotes, I placed six Argyronetrse. The one now referred to 
began to weave its beautiful web about five o’clock in the after- 
noon. After much preliminary preparation, it ascended to the 
surface, and obtained a bubble of air, with which it immediately 
and quickly descended, and the bubble was disengaged from the 
body, and left in connexion with the web. As the nest was, 
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on one side, in contact with the glass, inclosed in an angle 
formed by two leaves of the Stratiotes, I could easily observe 
all its movements. Presently it ascended again and brought 
down another bubble, which was similarly de])osited. . 

In this way, no less than fourteen journeys were performed, 
sometimes two or t]irec‘, very rpiickly one after anotlier ; at other 
times with a considerable interval between them, during wliieli 
time the little animal was employed in (ixhmding and giving 
sha])e to the beautiful transparent bell, getting into it, pushing 
it out at one place, and amending it at another, and strengthening 
its attachments ’to the supports. At length it seemed to be 
satisfied with its ilimensions, Avhen it crept into it and settled 
itself to rest with the head downwards. The cell was now tluj 
size and nearly the form of half an acorn cut transversely, the 
smaller and rounded part being u])pcrmost. 

“No. 3. The only difference between the movements of this 
and the former was, that it was rather (]\iicker in ibrmiug its 
cell. In neither vessel was there a single bubble of oxygen 
evolved by tlie plant. 

“ The manner in which the animal possesses itself of tlui bubble 
of air is very curious, and as far as I know, has never been 
exactly described. It ascends to the surface slowly, assisted by 
a thread attached to the leaf or other su])])ort btduw and to the 
surface of the water. As soon as it comes near the surface, it 
turns with the extremity of tlie abdomen upAvards, and exposes 
a portion of tlu^ body to the air for an instant, tlien vuth a jerk 
it snatches, as it were, a buldde of air, which is not only attached 
to the hairs which cover the abdomen, but is lield on by the 
two hinder legs, which arc crossed at an acute angle near their 
extremity, this crossing of the legs taking place at the instant the 
bubble is seized. The little creature then descends more rapidly 
and regains its cell, always by the same route, turns the abdomen 
within it, and disengages the bubble. 

'^No. 4. Seveiul of them, when I received them, had the hair 
on the abdomen wetted, and I placed them on some blotting- 
paper until they were dry. On returning them to the water, 
two remained underneath a floating piece of cork, and the hair, 
being now dry, retained the pellicle of air Mdiich is ordinarily 
observed. One of the two came out of the water, attached the 
cork to the glass, and wove a web against the latter, against 
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wliicli it rested about a quarter of an inch above the surface 
of tlie water. After remaining there about two days, it re- 
sumed its aquatic luibits, and, like all others, foj'iiicd its winter 
habitation.” 

Water Spiders are now fiuniliar to us on account of the wid(‘- 
spread fashion for aquaria, but so thoinuglily have the ditches 
and streams been ransacked by j)rofessional dealers, that the* 
creatiire has become quite rare in s])ots where it was once 
plentiful. 

Tht^ AVater S])ider jdaces lier eggs in this cell, spinning a saucer- 
shaped cocoon, and fixing it against the iinier side of the coll 
and near the top. In this cocoon arc about a hundred eggs, of a 
s})herical sha])e, and very small. The cell is a true home for the 
spider, which passes its earli(‘st days under the water, and wdien 
it is strong enough to coiistruct a sub-aquatic home for itself, 
brings its prey to the cell before eating it. 

The colour of the Water Spider is brown, with a greyish surface 
caused by the tliick growth of hair which covers the body, and 
with a very slight tinge of r(‘d on Die cephalothorax. The 
reader must not confound this creature with another Arachnid 
that is sometimes called the Water Spider {Hydmckna rrnenta), 
and is of a bright scarlet colour, with a peculiar velvety 
surface. 

TtieUiK is an order of insects which is especially dear to anglers ; 
not so much 1o fly-fishers, as to those who like to sit and look at 
a float for several consecutive hours. This order is sci(‘ntifically 
termed Tinea ioptkua, or TTair-winged insects, and the various 
species of which it is composed are classed together under the 
familiar title of Ck\.DDis Flies. 

These insects may always be known by the peculiar huithery 
aspect of the body, and by the coating of hair with which the 
wings are covered, the long hairs being spread over the whole 
surface, and standing boldly out like a fringe round the edge. 
They all have long and slender antenme, and in some genera, 
such as Mystacida, these organs are nearly three times as long 
as the head and body, reminding the observ^er of tlie lovely Jaiian 
moths (Adehe) whose delicate anteniue wave and glitter in the 
sunbeams like stray threads of spider’s web. For the perfect 
insect the angler cares comparatively little. Imitations in hair. 
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featlier, and silk are useful to the fly-fisher, and are known to 
anglers by the eccentric nomenclature by which such imitations 
are called. It is the larva in whicli the angler delights, and it 
is chiefly of the larva that our present description will treat. 

We will now trace the life of the Caddis Fly from the egg to 
the perfect insect. 

In the breeding season, the female may be observed to carry 
about with her a double bundle of little greenish eggs, probably in 
order to expose them for a certain time to the warm sunbeams 
before they are immersed in the water. This curious bundle is 
a long oval in shape, and is bent sharply in the middle, its ex- 
tremities being attached to the abdomen of the insect. When her 
instinct tells her of the pro])er time, she proceeds to the water, 
and attaches the eggs to the leaf of some aquatic plant, often 
crawling down the stem for several inches. The Caddis Fly is 
quite at home on the Avater, and, unlike the dragon flies, which 
are quite helpless when immersed, can run on the surface with 
considerable speed, and on occasion can swim below the surface 
with scarcely less rapidity. 

They may often be ol)served in the act of running on the 
water, and while they are thus employed, they often fall victims 
to some hungry fish, which is attracted by the circling ri[)i)les 
occasioned by the movement of the limbs. Fly-lishers, who are 
acquainted with the habits of fishes and insects, take advantage 
of their knowledge, and by causing their imitation Caddis Fly 
to ri])ple over the surfixce, or even to sink beneath it, like the 
veritable insect, delude the unsiis2)ecting fish into swallowing a 
liook instead of a fly. 

In process of time the eggs are hatched, and tlie young larvae 
then proceed to construct houses in wliich they can dwell. These 
houses are formed of various materials and are of various shapes, 
and, indeed, not only docs each species have its own particular 
form of house, but there is considerable variety even in the houses 
of a single species. In the acconq>anying illustration are shown 
a number of the nests formed by the Caddis Fly in its larval 
state, together with the perfect insects. All the figures have been 
drawn from actual S2)ecimens, some of which are in the British 
Museum, and others in my own collection. The materials of 
which the nest is made, depend greatly on the locality in which 
the insect is hatched, and in a rather large series of Caddis 
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nests now before me, there are some very remarhabh' instances 
of the manner in which the insect has been obli'niMl to adapt 
itself to circumstances. The most coimnon style of case is that 
which is composed of a number of sticks and ^nuss stems laid 
longitudinally upon each other like the fasces of the Homan 
consuls. Of these I have specimens of various sizes and sha\)es, 
some being barely half an inch long, while others measure four 



times that length, the sticks being sometimes placed so irregu- 
larly, that the home of the architect is not easily seen. The 
creatures are not at all particular about the straightness of the 
sticks, but take them of any degrees of curvature;, as in one of 
the examples represented in the illustration, where the stick is 
not only curved, but has a large bud at the end. 
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Another case is made of the liollow stem of some plant, 
apparently that of a hemlock, to whi(‘k are attached a few slips 
of bark from the plants. Xext comes a series of cases in which 
the Caddis larva has contrived to secure a great number of 
cylindrical grass stems and arranged them transversely in several 
sets, making one set cross the other so as to leave a central space, 
in which the little arcliitect can live. One or two cases are 
made wholly of bark, a])])arently the cuticle of the common recid, 
a plant whicli is very common in the Clierwell, whence the cases 
were taken. In all i)robability these siri]).s of cuticle have been 
dropped into the river l)y the water rats while feeding on the 
reeds. 

Several cases are made entirely of leaves, mostly taken from 
the white-thorn, which grows in great cjuantities along the banks 
of the above-mentioned river. Tlum, there are cases which are 
equally composed of sticks and leaves, these materials generally 
occupying opposite ends of the case. There is another series of 
cases made up of line grass, apparently the (Uhrk of liay which 
had been blown into the waiter during the summer, and having 
the materials laid across each other like the needles of a stocking- 
knitter. Most of these cases are balanced by a stone. 

Next coiH^:^. a number of cases which are composed of small 
shells, those of the Planorbis being the most common, and 
having among them a few specimens of the Limmea, or pond- 
snail, and inany separate valves and perfect shells of the fresh- 
water mussel. The Caddis larva is an incorrigible kidnapper, 
seizing on any shell that may suit its purpose, without troubling 
itself about the iiihahitaiit. It is (piite a common occurrence 
to find four or five living specimens of the Planorbis and 
Limmea affixed to the case of a Caddis larva, and to see the 
inhabitants adhering to the plants and endeavtmring to proceed 
in one direction while the Caddis is trying to w^alk in another, 
thus recalling the wndl-knowm episode of the Tartar and his 
captor. In these cases the cylindrical body is made of sand and 
small fragments of shells hound together wdth a %vaterproof 
cement, and the shells are attached by their flat sides to the 
exterior. 

There are also several cases which are made entirely of sand 
cemented together, some being cylindrical and others tapering to 
a point, like an .elephant’s tusk. There are also examples of 
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mixed structures, where the Caddis has combined shells with the 
leaf and twig cases, and in one of these instances, the little 
architect has bent back the valves of a small mussel, and fastened 
them back to back on its house. Beside these, there are one 
or two very eccentric forms, where the Caddis has chosen some 
objects which are not often seen in such a position. The seed- 
vessels of the elm are tolerably common, but I have several 
specimens where the Caddis has taken the operculum of a dead 
l*ond-snail and fastened it to the case ; and there is an example 
where the chrysalis of some moth, apparently belonging to the 
genus Porthesia, has been blown into the water from a tree over- 
hanging the stream, and seized upon by a Caddis as an unique 
ornament for its house. These latter examples were found in a 
stream in Wiltshire, and the tusk-like sand-cases were found in 
a disused stone quarry in the same county. 

Various experiments have been tried upon the larva of the 
Caddis, in order to see its mode of building. A lady, Miss 
Smee, has been very successful in this pursuit, and has forced 
the Caddis larvae to build their nests of the most extraordinary 
subtances, such as gold-dust, crushed glass, and otlier substances. 
They would liot, however, use beads, or anything where the 
surface was smooth and polished. 

In this remarkable sub-aquatic home the Caddis larva lives in 
tolerable security, for the head and front of the body are clothed 
in horny mail, and the soft, white abdomen is protected by the 
case. The food of the Caddis is generally of a vegetable nature, 
though there are one or two species which live partly, if not 
entirely, on animal food. When the larva has lived for its full 
period, and is about to change into the pupal condition, it closes 
the aperture of its case with a very strong net, having rather 
large meshes, and lies securely therein until it is about to change 
into the winged state. It then bites its way through tlie net 
with a paii| of strong mandibles, comes to the surface of the 
water, breaks from its pupal envelope, and shortly takes to flight. 
The larger species crawl up the stems of aquatic plants before 
leaving the pupal skin, but the smaller merely stand on the cast 
skin, which floats raft-like on the water. 

There are one or two species whose cases are not movable, 
but are fixed to the spot whereon they were made. In order, 
therefore, to compensate for the immobility of the case, the 
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larva has a much larger range of movement. In the ordinaiy 
species, the creature holds itself to the extremity of the case by 
means of hooks at the end of its body, which can grasp with 
some force, as any one knows who has pulled a Caddis larva 
out of its house. P>ut when the case is fixed, the abdominal 
claspers of the larva are attached to a pair of long foot-stallvs, 
so that the creature can extend its body to some distance from 
the entrance of the tube. 


We now turn to the warmer seas, and shfill there find some 
most magnificent examples of subaquatic homes. 

Our first examples of these wiU be the wonderful creatures 
which are classed together under the general term of Corals, 
and which are so familiar to us either in a manufiictured state 
or as ornaments for the drawing-room. Ilow vast are their sub- 
marine labours is evident from the enormous Coral-reefs ” 
which they raise, and which form great islands whereon an 
army can live, and inlets wdierein a fleet can ride securely at 
anchor. 

Before proceeding further in the history of the Coral and its 
submarine home, we will see how it extends itself with such 
WHinderful rapidity, aud what is the process that enables fresh 
colonies to establish themselves, and existing colonies to spread 
themselves — both these operations being conducted on different 
principles. 

How the Coral grows is a problem which was unsolved until 
a comparatively late period. Hot only were naturalists ignorant 
of its development, but they did not even know in what king- 
dom to place ’it, whether vegetable or mineral. Opinions were 
long divided on this point, *1;he men of greatest reputation in- 
clining to the belief that it vras mineral, while a very few 
thought that it must be vegetable, and that the flower-like rays of 
the polype were veritable submarine blossoms. But when a more 
careful observer annoimced that the Coral was really the produc- 
tion of an animal, both parties united in ridiculing his theory, 
and for a while the animal origin of Coral was put aside by 
the scientific world. Truth, however, prevailed, as it always 
will do, sooner or later, and every one now-a-days knows that 
Coral is the production of animated beings. 
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still, although the general fact is known, its details are not so 
familiar.' 

In the active season of Coral life, that is, from May to August 
or September, millions of young Corals are launched into the 
world. When they first pass into the sea from the mouth of their 
parent, they are tiny flask-shaped beings, covered with minute 
cilia, by means of which they can pass through the water with 
some rapidity. They have a kind of mouth at the small end, 
which corresponds to the neck of the flask, and it is a curious 
fact that they always swim with the largo end forwards. 

After a time they change their shape, elongating until they 
look like little white wonns, but still moving about after the same 
hi'shio]!. They pass some time in this phase of existence, and 
then settle down upon some fixed ol>ject, such as a ixjck, and 
adhere to it by the enlarged base. Scarcedy have they done so 
than they again alter their shape, and assume a form so different 
that no one who was not acquainted with the little creatures 
could recognise them. Instead of being long and worm-like, 
they now^ contract themselves in length, while they proportion- 
ately increase in width, and look something like an echinus, or 
sea-nrehin. 

It is a curions fact, that np to this time they have i)assed 
through fonr stages, and in each stage they change in length. 
Before they issue from the parent, they are nearly spherical, hut 
when they pass into the sea they assume the flask-like shape. 
Tliey next elongate themselves considerably, and then suddenly 
become even shorter than their width. 

In this fourth stage, the mouth is surrounded by eight little 
cushion-like projections, w-^hich soon sprout into the beautiful 
fringed tentacles which give to the animal so flower-like an 
appearance. 

Wlien it has arrived at this stage of existence, the young 
Coral begins to develop some new and remarkable powers. From 
various parts of the body spring little projections, which soon 
exhibit an orifice like the mouth of the original Coral, and in a 
short time, this aperture is surrounded with cushions, wliich 
are developed into tentacles as before. As soon as it comes to 
maturity, each of these supplementary Corals puts forth similar 
buds, so that the increase is wonderfully rapid, even by “gemma- 
nation,” as this mode of multiplication is called, not to mention 
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the vast numbers of new settlements that are made by the young 
which are poured from the mouth. 

Although we have now learned the method by which the 
Coral animals are reproduced, we have not ascertained how the 
solid, stony substance which we call Coral is formed, nor the 
precise connexion which exists between the animal and the Coral. 

If the reader will take up a branch of the ordinary Coral of 
commerce, he will see that it is slightly grooved or fluted 
throughout its extent, and that its surface is studded with little 
projections having star-like discs. Now, if this piece of Coral 
could bo again clothed with the living creature by which it was 
deposited, we should see a beautiful and a wonderful sight. 
Next to the stony core lie a series of longitudinal vessels, each 
vessel corresponding with a groove, and above them lies a con- 
fused mass of irregular vessels communicating with each other. 
At intervals there arise the lovely flowerets of the Coral, the 
bodies being bright rose-colour, and their arms pure white. 
These arms or tentacles are in ceaseless motion, and the aspect 
of a large and healthy branch of coral is imposingly beautiful. 

The animal has the power of depositing certain minute cal- 
careous particles, commonly called spicules, which are always of 
remarkable forms, and are different in the various species of 
coral. In the common red Coral, they are nearly cylindrical, 
and armed with projecting knobs covered with angular spikes. 
These spicules are then bound together by a red cement, and 
thus the Coral is formed, the fluted branches being deposited 
under the longitudinal vessels, and the raised projections under 
the flowerets of the polype. To see the Coral in full vigour it is 
necessary to visit the spots where it grows, as it dies almost im- 
mediately after being taken out of the water, and even if trans- 
ferred with great care to a vessel, is sure to die in a very short 
time. After death, the whole of the bark dries up, and fades 
away, so that it crumbles into powder at a touch, and can be 
# removed by merely rubbing the Coral between the fingers. 

Sevekal of the more curious species of Corals and Madrepores 
are to be seen upon the large Ulustration, which represents a 
portion of sea-bed beset with th6se beautiful zoophytes. 

In the upper left hand corner is the common Eed Coral of 
.commerce, which has been already mentioned, and in the upper 
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centre is a clustered branch of the White Coral, which is so 
much used as a drawing-room ornament when placed under a 
glass shade. In the upper right-hand corner may. be seen a 
singular group of zoophytes with curved stems and flower-like 
heads. Tliis is the Green Clavellaru {Clavellaria viridis), 
one of the most striking examples of the genus. 

The Green Clavellaria is very common on the Isle' of Vanikoro, 
and is found in tolerably large masses, adhering to rocks, madre- 
pores and similar substances. All the Clavellarias are of some- 
what similar shape, though variable in size and colour, and may 
be recognised by several conspicuous characteristics. The tubes 
are nearly cylindrical, but tapering, as shown in the illustration, 
and forming a footstalk, which is more or less bent. 

Tlie texture is somewhat leathery, and is strengthened by 
innumerable spicules of a calcareous nature, which are agglome- 
rated together in bundles. These spicules are too small to be 
distinguished except by the microscope ; but under a tolerably 
high power, they are seen to be long and spindle-shaped, sharp 
at both ends, and being encircled with little rounded knobs, set 
in regular rows. These tubes are always placed very closely 
together, but do not adhere to each other, their grooved surfaces 
being always distinct. 

The animal by which this tube is formed is a very pretty one, 
cylindrical, with eight radiating tentacles of a violet grey. The 
colour of the tube is green for the upper half, and then changes 
to brown, so that the contrast of the two colours is very decided. 
The average length of the tube is two inches. 

There are several other species of Clavellaria, among which 
may be noticed the Violet Clavellaria {Clavellaria violacea). 
This is a much smaller species, but is coloured in a more bold 
and decided manner. In this creature the tubes are dark violet 
and the tentacles are bright yellow. They do not, however 
project from the tube as boldly as those of the preceding species, 
but only just show their tips above the entrance, withdrawing 
them smartly on the least alarm. As they retreat, they slightly 
contract the orifice, their bodies being fastened to the inside of 
the tube. 

Towards the centre of the illustration, and on the right-hand 
side, may be seen a remarkable tree-like object, covered witb 
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long, tendril-like appendages, each tipped with a radiating 
beard. Tliis zoophyte is known by the title of Xenia elongata, 
and on account of its singular form, is a very conspicuous 
species. 

Examples of this genus are spread over many of the hotter 
parts of the world, some being found in the Eed Sea, and all 
notable for the remarkable form of the animal and its submarine 
home. The present species has been chosen more for the singu- 
larity of its form, than the beauty of its colours, which cannot 
be expressed in the simple black and white of a woodcut. Some 
species of this genus have the star-like tentacles coloured with 
blue of various shades, some with rose, and some with lilac, and as 
in many cases the expanded tentacles are an inch in diameter, the 
effect of a large mass of these animals in full health is very fine. 

Except, however, in their native state, they never can be seen 
in full health, their constitutions being so delicate that they cannot 
endure removal from the spot whereon they were developed. If 
removed from the water, they immediately shrink to half their 
size, and do not assume their former dimensions, no matter how 
carefully they are tended. The present species is found on the 
shores of the Feejee Islands, and in form is certainly the most 
singular of its genus, the enormously long and slender body at 
once distinguishing it from any other species. Its colour is 
simple b^o^vn, and the diameter of the tentacles is rather more 
than three-quarters of an inch. 

In the left-hand lower corner of the illustration is a curious 
globular object, covered witli circular and radiated marks, and 
having a number of flower-headed projections upon the top. 
This is the Green Astilea {Astrcea viridis), one of the finest 
examples of a singular and beautiful group of zoophytes. In 
this genus the animals are shaped something like the well-known 
aea anemone, and rather short, having a great number of very 
small tentacles, which are gathered round a central mouth. The 

cups ” which these animals form, and in which they live, are 
rather deep and conical, and their inner surfaces are corrugated 
into a number of thin walls with beautifully serrated edges. 

The animal is rather oddly formed. The body is not quite 
cylindrical, but is broader at the base than at the top, and is 
deeply ridged with circular furrows, so that it looks very like the 
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well-known glass bottles which are used for holding salad dress- 
ing, and which make up for lack of contents by profusion of 
glass. In the very centre of the top is placed the mouth, and 
round it are grouped a vast number of little tentacles that radiate 
like the flowerets of a daisy or dandelion. In the present species 
the animal is about half an inch in length, and the animals are 
clustered together in masses that are often as large as the fist. 
They are rather variable in shape, but are always more or less 
globular. 

The colour of this species is simple and pleasing. The body 
of the animal is pale grey-blue, and the tentacles are bright 
green, so that when a number of the animals are simultaneously 
protruding themselves, the general effect is very striking. These 
zoophytes are able to retract themselves almost w^holly within 
their houses, so that nothing is visible except that round the 
mouth there is a small green circle, which is formed by the pro- 
jecting tips of the tentacles. This species is found at Vanikoro. 

There are many species of Astrsea, all very pretty, and some 
quite beautiful. Among the most conspicuous arc the Abnormal 
Asthma (Astrcca ahdita), in which the month is scarlet and the 
tentacles yellow; the A nan a AsTRiEA {Asircea ananas), where 
the tentacles are yellow, but the mouth white ; and the Chocolate 
AsTRyEA {Astvcca f usco-viriili^ , when the mouth is green, sur- 
rounded with a broad chocolate border, and the tentacles are 
white. 

In the left centre of the illustration is seen a group of that 
most beautiful zoophyte which is known as the Bed Organ-pipe 
Coral (TuMpm'a rubeola [or syringa^. 

This handsome zoophyte is found chiefly off Carteret, in New 
Ireland, and is grouped together in masses that are often many 
yards in diameter. It is usually found in about two or three 
feet of water, but is sometimes placed so high that at very low 
tides it is laid bare by the receding waters. 

The animal which forms this wonderful tubing is cylindrical, 
and the tentacles are pinkish, not possessing the brilliant red of 
the tubes, and in its native state, the animals envelop so com- 
pletely the upper part of the general mass, that the bright red 
head is not perceptible. The coral masses are very fragile, and 
will not bear the pressure of the human foot, crumbling beneath 
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the tread as if they were made of sugar. The tubes are beauti- 
fully cylindrical, and do not adhere to each other, being kept 
asunder by partitions, which precisely resemble the boards 
through which the pipes of an organ are passed. 

They are very thin, though hard, and a rough pressure of the 
hand will always damage them. My own specimen is now sadly 
shorn of its original fair dimensions, at least half of its tubes 
having been broken away by the rude grasp of servants’ hands, 
just as my best specimens of the paper nautilus and other fragile 
curiosities were damaged before I learned to put them under 
lock and key. 

The animal is not a large one, its length being scarcely greater 
than that of the distance from one partition to another. The 
arrangement of the tubes and the partitions looks very compli- 
cated, but is, in fact, simple enough. The animal secretes around 
itself the calcareous substance which forms the tube, but when 
it has reached to its full extent, it is obliged to leave the cylin- 
drical home in which it had resided. The partition is then 
secreted by the edge of the mantle, or membrane by which the 
creature is attached to its tube, and the zoophyte then begins 
another tube immediately above that which it has quitted. 

Sometimes there is a kind of floor that separates the upper 
tube from the lower, but it is extremely thin, so that a tolerably 
stout bristle can be pushed through it. The partition is at least 
twice as strong as the tubes, which are scarcely thicker than the 
paper on which this account is printed, and is not solid, but 
perforated with holes just like the machine-made bricks which 
have lately come into use. In my own specimen there is a 
curious proof of the abundance of submarine animal life. The 
group of Organ-pipe Coral has enveloped a piece of White Coral, 
and has shown a remarkable instance of the manner in which 
beings so low in the scale of nature can accommodate them- 
selves to circumstances. As if conscious that the coral formed 
an obstacle which they could not pass in a direct line, they 
ceased from tube-building when they arrived wdthin a little 
distance of the coral, and threw up a partition vertically instead 
of horizontally, so as to envelop the greater part of the coral 
with the red calcareous substance, ffttving done so, they then 
made a new foundation upon the coral, and built a fresh series 
of tubes, so that when viewed from above, the series of tubes is 
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quite uninterrupted, and no one would imagine that any ex- 
traneous substance had intruded into the mass. 

The tubes themselves have formed the basis of other sub- 
marine habitations, for a moderate magnifying-glass shows that 
sundry molluscs and molluscoids have settled down upon their 
exterior, while the white serpentine tubes which creep among 
the peipendicular pillars, show that the serpul® and other tube- 
making creatures have taken up their residence in so well pro- 
tected a spot. 
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TKREBBLI.A C'ONCHILEOA. 8ERPULA CONTORTUPIJOATA. OeWPIIW. 

RABELC.A AtlTKOLARU. 

At the bottom of the sea there are a vast number of won- 
derful and interesting animals that are known to naturalists 
as TuUcolous Annelides, i,e. Tube -inhabiting Worms. These 
creatures are true architects, not inhabiting the tubes which 
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have been constructed by other creatures, but making them 
gradually, and in some instances, getting together sand, stones, 
mud, shells, and other objects, wliich they use as materials 
for their homes. We may call the caddis grubs, which. have 
recently been described, the tubicolous larvse of fresh water, and 
very curious are the haljitations which they construct. In salt 
water, however, there is much more variety than in ponds and 
rivers, and the tubicohe are many and diversified. 

We will begin with those which are most plentiful, and which 
are best known, because the hardness of their tubes causes them 
to be preserved long after the inhabitants have perished. If the 
reader should happen to have used a dredge, or a trawl, he must 
have brought to the surface great numbers of white shelly tubes, 
some of them being nearly triangular, and adhering by their 
whole length to a stone or a shell, and others nearly cylindrical, 
and rearing themselves from the stone after the first haK-inch 
or so. 

These are the work of a curious worm, called by Linnaeus the 
Sekpula, on account of the serpentine manner in which its tube 
is fonned. There are many species of Serpula, and some of the 
more conspicuous among them will be mentioned. 

The Serpula belongs to the Annelidae, or Ringed animals, a 
very large group, which includes the earthworm, the leech, the 
nereis, and many other well-known creatures, all of which 
have the body composed of a great number of rings, and are 
destitute of true feet. They breathe either tliroiigh the skin, 
by sacs, or by gills, and in the present genus, the respiration is 
by means of gills, which are always delicate and elegant in form, 
and mostly brilliant in colour. The body of the Serpula is com- 
paratively short, the tube being frequently six or ten times as long 
as the animal which made it, and in consequence the Serpula 
possesses a deep and safe retreat, into which it can withdraw 
itself whenever threatened by danger. 

The very fact, however, that the worm lives in a tube, causes 
the observer to ask himself how the creature contrives to breathe, 
and how the long tubular shell is kept clean. A reference to 
the illustration will explain the former of these difficulties, and 
the latter will presently be touched upon. 

Projecting from the orifice of the shell may be seen a curious 
fan-like appendage ; were the illustration to be coloured, this 
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fan would have been tinted with the brightest hues of scarlet 
and white, though no brush could give the wondrous delicacy 
of the feeling or express its semi-pellucid beauty. This ‘‘ fan ” 
is composed of the gills of the Serpula, and the animal is enabled 
to breathe by its power of projecting them from the orifice of its 
tube. 

If the reader can procure a group of living Serpulm and a 
little sea water, he is strongly advised to do so, as he will under- 
stand their structure far better than can be the case if he merely 
refer to books. The creatures can be procured at any of the 
numerous shops in which aquaria are sold, and as they are plen- 
tiful on our own coast, they can be procured at a very cheap 
rate. They are terribly apt to die, unless the purity of the 
water be carefully preserved ; but even in that case they can 
be dissected, and will afford lovely objects for the microscope. 
There is always an abundance of Serpula) in the aquarium house 
at the Zoological Gardens, and the keej)er is quite willing to give 
any advice as to the management of these interesting annelids. 

Supposing, then, that a group of Serpuhe has been procured, 
it should be placed in the aquarium close to the glass, and if 
possible, the vessel should be one with flat sides, the ordinary 
fish-globes giving a distorted image. A magnifying-glass should 
then bo fixed so as to command the orifices of the tubes, and all 
will be ready. It is necessary to fix the glass, because the 
Serpula) are strangely sensitive beings, and retreat into their 
tubes at the slightest alarm. If even a hand be moved suddenly, 
though at some little distance, the Serpulae shoot back into their 
tubes as if propelled by springs, the featheiy tentacles collapsing, 
and the beautiful operculum closing up the entrance. 

This lightning-like rapidity of movement is caused by a won- 
derful an’ay of hooks on the front portion of the body. These 
hooks are placed on the foot-warts which edge that part of the 
body, and are wonderfully adapted for catching the membrane 
that lines the tube. The botanist who looks at such a group as 
is now before me in the microscope, would be instantly reminded 
of the seed-vessels of the ‘‘ wait-a-bit” thorn, with its double array 
of hooked prickles. Each hook is rendered still more effective by 
the six or seven teeth into which its inner edge is cut, so that 
the most formidable array of hooks that the ingenuity of anglers 
ever devised, and named with appellatives as strange as their 
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shapes, would appear quite harmless by the side of the Serpula's 
hooks, could they only be magnified to proportionate size. One 
bunch of these most formidable hooks would seem to be all-suf- 
ficient for the purpose, but when it is remembered that every 
foot-wart has its hooked armatures, amounting to fourteen or 
fifteen hundred in number, the power of the creature’s hold 
ceases to be surprising. 

Perhaps the reader may ask how the animal ever contrives to 
push itself out of the case at all, seeing that it is held by such 
a grasp. A further look through the microscope shows tliat the 
hooks are affixed to long tendinous bands, of great delicacy, but 
at the same time of great strength, which enable the animal to 
protrude the hooks so as to seize the membrane, and to withdraw 
them when their purpose has been served. The dark-background 
illumination shows the formation of the hooks in a very clear 
and beautiful manner. 

If possible, the observer should preserve specimens of the 
hooks for the microscope. He will not want for examples, as 
the creatures have a habit of coming out of their tubes and 
dying on the floor of the aquarium, to the great discomfiture of 
the owner. I find that Deane’s gelatine answers very well for 
the purpose, and the specimens which have just been mentioned 
are now in perfect preservation, after having been in the gelatine 
for some six years. 

It is very curious to watch the different methods by which the 
Serpula protrudes and witlidraws itself. When it retires into 
the tube, it vanishes so quickly that the eye cannot follow its 
movements, but when it protrudes itself, it does so in a very 
deliberate maimer, seeming to feel its way cautiously towards 
the light, and to be ready to dart back again with or without 
reason. 

The organs by means of which it protrudes itself are placed 
close to those which withdraw it. Through the foot- warts project 
a number of stiff, transparent bristles, which are wonderfully 
like the many-barbed spears of savage nations* I have an arrow 
of the Tonga Islands which is almost an exact reproduction of 
a foot-bristle of the Serpula, saving that wood and bone are 
substituted for the purer material of the bristle. The shaft 
runs quite straight, but towards the tip, the bristle is flattened 
and widened into a head just like that of a spear. The head 
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has a very slight curve, is sharply pointed, and is armed with a 
double row of barbs on the edge. A great number of these 
bristles are clustered together, so that their united force is really 
considerable. 

Supposing that the animal is fully expanded, and that the 
observer has succeeded in placing his eye to the glass without 
alarming the sensitive creature, he will see a wonderful sight. 
In its way there is nothing which surpasses in beauty the ex- 
panded gill-tuft of a Serpula in perfect health. The long feathery 
gills radiate from the tube in a curve which combines grace and 
force in no ordinary degree, while the beautiful colours that glow 
as the blood courses through their translucent substances are far 
beyond the power of description. 

One use of the gills is evident enough. They serve for respira- 
tion. But they also answer another purpose, and aid the animal 
in procuring food. Being necessarily stationary, it cannot roam 
about in search of food, and its appetite is so great; that it would 
soon die were it to depend for subsistence on the nourishment 
which might be brought within its reach by the waves. 

If a tolerably powerful glass can be brought within the neces- 
sary focal distance, it will be seen that the exterior of the gill- 
tufts is covered with wonderfully delicate filaments, or cilia, as 
they are technically named, which are continually waving in 
regular ripples. Their movement constitutes a sharp current of 
water, which not only washes against the gills and furnishes the 
requisite supply of air for the regeneration of the blood, but 
carries the water downwards into the mouth, which opens at the 
bottom of the gill-tufts. In the water is always a bountiful 
supply of minute animal organisms, together with other sub- 
stances, which, although microscopically small, are in the aggregate 
sufficient to feed the Serpula. This current is kept continually 
flowing as long as the tentacles are protmded, and thus the 
creature is enabled to breathe, is supplied with nourishment, 
and the tube is kept clean by the water current which is per- 
petually rushing through it. 

We now come to that wonderful portion of the animal which 
is called by naturalists the ‘‘ operculum,*' and which is popularly 
and rightly known as the “ stopper.” This is the conical appen- 
dage which hangs from the tube, and is used in closing its mouth 
when the gills have been withdrawn. The oi)erculum is known 
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to be a development of one of the antenna3, the other antenna 
being small, slender, and without any such appendage. To 
systematic naturalists, the operculum is one of the most valuable 
parts of the animal, as it is often found in the tube in good 
preservation, long after all the softer parts of the animal have 
disappeared. We can learn but little from the tube, as it is very 
similar in animals belonging to different genera. The value of 
the operculum was detected by Dr. Philippi, and has been cor- 
roborated by Dr. Baird, who has made great use of it in some 
valuable papers on specimens of Serpulse which are now in the 
British Museum. 

In one genus, EupomatuSy for instance, the operculum is 
furnished with a number of moveable spikes. In one species, 
Eupomatas Boltoiii, these spikes are about twenty in number, 
and are hard, flat, and calcareous. Their form is very much like 
that of a hedger’s bill-hook, except that they are furnished in the 
inner edge with ‘several bold tooth-like projections. These spikes 
are called by Philippi, horns or cornua, and arc always deexdy 
toothed, whatever may be the species. The very appropriate 
name, Euporaatus, is formed from two Greek words, and signifies 
beautiful lid,” in allusion to the elegant structure of the oper- 
culum and its complement of horns. 

In another genus, which has been called Placostegus, the oper- 
culum is calcareous, flat and rounded, looking so like the opercu- 
lum of some aquatic mollosc, that it might easily be mistaken 
for that object. The genus is so named on account of the shape 
of the operculum, and the word is of Greek derivation, signifying 
Plate-roofed. 

One species of this genus, Placosfsgus carmatus, is remarkable 
for a peculiarity which has been brought forward by Dr. Baird, 
in a paper read before the Iinna3an Society, in April, 1864. “ I 

wish particularly to bring before the notice of the Society the 
fact that the animal gives out a beautiful dye or colour. The 
specimens which were the subjects of my examination had been 
for a number of years in the British Museum, some having been 
placed there in 1845, and others in 1847. Notwithstanding their 
having been so long dry, when softened in water, taken out of 
the tubes and placed in spirits of wine, they imparted to the 
liquid a beautiful and delicate red tint.” 

The specific title of carinatiis, or keeled, is given to the 
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animal because its tube has a decided keel or ridge upon its 
upper surface. The colour of the animal is blue, and the fan- 
like tuft of gills is blue, banded with white. An allied species, 
Placostegus latiligulatus, is remarkable for the shape of its tube, 
which is defended at the orifice by a kind of pent-house or hood, 
which projects boldly from the upper edge, just like the peak of 
a boy’s cap. 

Another genus of Serpulm, called Cymosjpira, has the opercu- 
lum horny, elliptical, and furnished with two or more laige 
toothed horns, which are generally placed near the hinder edge. 
Some of the species are very large, one, which is in the British 
Museum, being as thick as a man’s finger, and being inhabited 
by a Serpula three inches in length, and more than a quarter of 
an inch in diameter. Sometimes the horns are long and boldly 
projecting, and sometimes the tube has a pointed projection like 
the hood which has already been mentioned. One of the short- 
horned species which was procured from Swain’s Beefs, on the 
eastern coast of Australia, was always so embedded in corals and 
madrepores, that the true shape of its tube cannot be ascertained. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary example of the operculum is 
furnished by the genus Pomatostegus, in which the operculum 
is made in three stories, each smaller than that below it, so that 
it bears a distant resemblance to the fusee of a. watch. In the 
British Museum is a fine example of this genus (Pomatostegus 
in which the operculum rises like the conventional 
tower of Babel, all the stories being devoid of horns, but covered 
with short hairs of a fibrous nature. If the reader should happen 
to be acquainted with conchology, he can form a very good idea 
of this remarkable operculum by taking up the similar organ in 
any species of solarium, or staircase shell, except that in the 
Serpula the stories of the operculum are distinct, and not formed 
by successive whorls. 

The operculum of the animal which is supposed to be under 
examination does not present any of these singular appendages, 
but is more or less conical, grooved above in a radiated form, and 
homy in substance. It is, however, a very beautiful object, if 
only for the elegant shape, which remains after the softer parts 
have perished, and is in form so like a wine-glass with beauti- 
fully fluted sides, that Dr. Johnston has remarked that it might 
serve as a pattern for that article. 
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Thebe is another marine annelid wliicli constructs calcareous 
tubes, and which is sufficiently interesting to warrant a short 
notice. If the reader should happen to have in his possession a 
piece of stone, or an oyster-shell, that has been for some time 
immersed in the sea, or if he has a piece of the large tangle- 
weed that is so popular as a barometer, he will see that upon the 
surface are certain tiny calcareous tubes, scarcely thicker than 
hairs, and rolled spirally so as to form flat circular objects, about 
as large as pins’ heads. They are firmly fixed to the objects on 
which they are placed, and are often thought to be the earlier 
forms of the scrpula. 

These, however, are distinct animals, called Spirorbis by 
naturalists, who have noticed that their spiral tubes bear a great 
resemblance to the planorbis shell, which is so plentiful in our 
rivers and ponds. A tolerably powerful magnifying-glass is 
needed before the real nature of the Spirorbis can be made out ; 
but a short examination will show that not only is the little 
worm furnished with gills or branchiae which closely resemble 
those organs in the serpula, but that, like that animal, it can 
shut up its tube with an operculum of a conical shape. 

Another example of a submarine builder may be found in 
the well-known Terebella of our coasts, sometimes known by 
the name of Shell-binder. Sandy shoals are the best spots for 
the Terebella, and in many places there is scarcely a spare yard 
of sand without its inhabitants. Like the serpula, the Terebella 
constructs tubes, but, unlike that animal, it makes the tubes of a 
soft and flexible texture, although the materials which it em- 
ploys are far harder than those which are used by the serpula. 
The Terebella has the art of making its submarine tubes of 
sand, which it agglutinates together with such wonderful power, 
that if Michael Scott’s impish familiar had only been acquainted 
with natural history, he might soon have learned the art of 
making ropes of seasand, and have turned the tables on his 
master. 

Should any of my readers be desirous of finding the habitation 
of a Terebella, he may easily do so by repairing to the nearest 
sandy shore, and looking under every large stone or piece of 
rock. There he will probably find some loose tufts of sandy 
threads, which are fixed to the mouth of a flexible tube, made 
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of the same materials. This tube is the habitation of the 
Terebella, and by means of a crowbar and a chisel, the animal 
may generally be procured, together with its home. There are, 
however, plenty of deserted tubes, and I have often been sadly 
disapx)ointed by finding that, after a long and laborious digging, 
nothing but the empty tube was to be found. 

Supposing, however, that a specimen is obtained in an un- 
injured state, the observer can easily watch its method of house- 
building, by ejecting it from its tubular home, placing it in a 
vessel filled with sea water, and sux)plyiTig it with a handful of 
sand. As clearness of the water is an essential part of success, 
shell-sand is the best material that can be sup^died, and it will 
be safer to wash the sand thoroughly before jdacing it in the 
vessel. A large rough stone should also be placed in the vessel, 
as the animal always likes to lurk behind some sheltering object 
while it is engaged in the bisk of house-building. 

Like many other creatures, the Terebella is a night- worker, 
and during the hours of daylight will ndire behind the stone, 
and crouch in the darkest corner, ns if to nipose itself after the 
violent struggles and gyrations which it enacts when it is first 
taken out of the tube. Until noon is x>assed, the only sign of 
life will be the slight in(>vement of the many tentacles which 
surround the u])X)er li \) ; but, as the sun declines, the tentacles 
begin to move more rapidly, and as if they had some puipose to 
fulfil. In the evening, the worm is in full work ; and as Professor 
liymer Jones has given a clear and graj)hic description of its 
proceedings, 1 cannot do better than transfer his account to thes(^ 
pages. After remarking on the general habits of the creature, 
and describing the tentacles, he x)roceeds as follows : — 

“They,” i.e. the tentacles, “are now spread out from the 
orifice of the tube like so many slender cords — each seizes on 
one or more grains of sand, and drags its burden to the summit 
of the tube, there to be eni])loyed according to the service 
required. Should any of the tentacula slip, the same organs are 
again employed to search eagerly for the lost portion of sand, 
which is again seized and dragged towards its destination. 

“ Such ox)erations are jirotracted during several hours, though 
so gradually as to be apparently of little effect ; nevertheless, on 
resuming inspection next morning, a surprising elongation of the 
tube will be discovered; or, perhaps, instead of a simple accession 
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to its walls, the orifice will be surrounded by forking threads of 
sandy particles agglutinated together. 

The architect has now retired to repose ; but as evening 
comes, its activity is renewed, and again at sunrise a further 
prolongation has augmented the extent of its dwelling. 

At first sight, the numerous tentacula seem only so many 
long, cylindrical, fleshy threads, of infinite flexibility. 

** On examining them, however, more attentivel^i^ we see that 
in exercising their special function, the surface whicli is applied 
to the foreign objects becomes flattened into twice or thrice its 
ordinary diameter; and while conveying the sandy materials to 
the tube, tliese are seized and retained in a deej) groove, which 
almost resembles a slit ; in fact, the tentaculum becomes a flat, 
narrow riband, folding longitudinally in dilTerent places to hold 
the particles securely. 

Although these organs, when contracted, are collected into a 
brush scarcely double the thickness of the aiiimars body, so 
enormous is their extensibility, that they can be stretched out to 
the length of four inches, or half the huigth of the body, thus 
sweeping the area of a circle eight inches in diameter. 

‘‘ A thin internal coating, resembling silk, lines the whole tube, 
and at the same time serves as a real cement to unite and 
strengthen its innumerable parts. This silk-like material is 
derived from a glutinous slime, which exudes from the surface of 
the body of the Terebella. 

Notwithstanding the unrivalled cxpertiicss and expedition 
with Avhich this Annelidan advances its work, it has never been 
observed to resume possession of its tube when once forsaken. To 
obtain the shelter of a new dwelling in place of the old, its 
labours are invariably recommenced from the foundation.” 

In Terchclla nchifloscij' writes Dr. ^Yilliams, the tentacula 
consist of hollow, flattened tubular filaments, furnished with strong 
musciilar parietes, each tentacle forming a band which may be 
rolled longitudinally into a cylindrical form, so as to inclose a 
hollow, cylindrical space, if the two edges of the band meet, or a 
semi-cylindrical space, if they imperfectly meet. This inimitable 
mechanism enables each filament to take up and firmly grasp, at 
any point of its length, a molecule of sand, or, if placed in a linear 
series, a row of molecules. But so perfect is the disposition of the 
muscular fibres at the extreme free end of each filament, that it is 
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gifted with the twofold power of acting on the sucking and the 
muscular principle. When the tentacle is about to seize an object, 
the extremity is drawn in, in consequence of the sudden reflux of 
fluid ill its hollow interior ; by this movement a cup-shaped cavity 
ivS formed, in which the object is securely held by atmospheric 
pressure ; this power is, however, immediately aided by the con- 
traction of the circular muscular fibres. Such, then, are the 
marvellous instruments by which these peaceful worms construct 
their habitations, and probably sweep their vicinity for food.'' 

There are many species of Terebella, each remarkable for some 
peculiarity in the structure of its habitation. On tlie eastern 
coast of England, the preceding species seems to be more 
plentiful, and allbrds a notable instance of the manner in which 
stubborn materials can be remler(‘d useful. Some of our coasts, 
hov'ever, are plentifully stocked Avith the Siiell-}HNDER Tere- 
JiiOLLA {Tcrchella conclnlcga), a creature which has earned its 
AA' ell-deserved name from its curious habit of choosing brok(m 
shells for the construction of its tube. Tliis b(hig the case, it is 
evident that the creature Avill be most abundant on those shores 
Avhere shells are most plentiful, and that it may usually bo found 
on those parts of our coast avIutc tluj sand is almost Avholly 
composed of shells. 

The tube resembles in texture that of the preceding species, hut 
it is rather firmer, owing to the superior size of the material with 
Avhich it is built. Generally the fragments of shell arc very 
small, no larger, indeed, than those of wliich the Avell-known 
shell-sand is composed. 13ut, in many instances, the Terebella 
has been knoAvn to choose shells in an entire state, and thus to 
give its tube a veiy extraordinary aspect. 

The process of tul)e-iiiakiiig is conducted Avith much rapidity. 
Supposing that, as is often tlie case, a storm has arisem, and 
Avashed aAvay the proj(‘cting ])ortion of the tube, the Terebella 
sets to work to make a ncAv portion in lieu of that Avhich 
has been destroyed. Spreading out its long and delicate ten- 
tacles in all directions, it brings the materials towards its mouth, 
and alAvays apportions tlie number of tentacles employed to the 
load AAdiich is to be carried. Having brought the materials 
Avithin reach, it arranges them in regular circles, agglutinating 
them together with some secretion which has the property of 
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hardening under water into a gelatinous substance. The union 
of these two materials — namely, the gelatinous secretion and the 
shells which are fastened to it — ogives to the tube the two needful 
qualities of strength and flexibility. 

Small particles of shell are generally affixed by the whole of 
their surface, but tlie large pieces are only fastened by one edge, 
so that a tube that is made wholly of large fragments looks as if 
it were covered witli scales, like those of a serpent. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Terebella does not form tubes 
during the early portions of its life, but swims about freely, like 
the nereis and other marine annelids. It has a head, eyes, feet, 
and anteniife, and roams about at will ; whereas, in its perfect 
state, it has neitlier head, nor eyes, nor anteiniie, nor true feet, 
the last-mentioned organs being modified into the tufts of hooks, 
and bristles, by means of which it moves u]> and down its tube. 
Tlie reader may perhaps remember that the barnacles and many 
other stationaiy marine animals arc free during their preliminary 
epochs, and only become fixed when they tattain the perfect 
form. To our minds, the former seems the more perfect, and 
certainly the more agreeable state of existence ; but we cannot 
measure the feelings of such an animal by our own, and may be 
sure that the creature enjoys existence as much while shut up in 
a tube, as when roaming the ocean at liberty. 

Another species, Tenhella fyulm, sometimes called the 
Potter, prefers mud as the material for its dwelling, and con- 
trives to make the dark sea-mud so adhesive that it is capable 
of being formed into a tube. 

As may be easily imagined, this tube is extremely fragile, and 
cannot be removed entire from the water without the exercise of 
much care, its own weight being inostly sufficient to tear it 
asunder. The walls of the tube are tolerably thick, and the tube 
itself is of some size, measuring nearly half an inch across, and 
is always found to be protected by the earth upon which it is 
placed. It is a rather curious fact that the tentacles of this 
species are of extraordinary length, extending for some eight or 
nine inches beyond the entrance of the tube, the animal itself 
measuring little more than four inches in length. 

The last species of Terebella that will be mentioned, is a very 
small and very remarkable species. It has been appropriately 
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termed the Weaver Terebella {Terelella tcxtrix) from the 
curious submarine home which it makes. 

Xot content with using the glutinous secretion as a means for 
binding together the muddy particles of which the tube is made, 
it spins a kind of web, bearing some resemblance to that of the 
spider, and being quite a complicated piece of work. This web 
is composed of many threads, which are very strong, but are also 
very fine, and in consequence are almost invisible when in tlie 
water, and as their substance is quite translucent, lilce the 
threads of isinglass. Tlie threads encircle the body, and as it is 
only made in the month of May, when the eggs are deposited, it 
is in all probability employed more for the sake of guarding the 
eggs than protecting tlie body. 

The tube of the AVeaver Terebella is very small, not sufficing 
to cover more than half the body. Tlie Avorm seems to be more 
independent of its tube tlian is usually the case, frequently 
vacating and returning to it, and sometimes making two or three 
tubes near each other, and living in any of them which it may 
happen to prefer at the time. 

AVe noAv come to a group of tube-building annelids which 
are called Sabcllm, because they live in the sand, and in most 
cases form their tubes of that material. The general ajijiearance 
of the tube is extremely variable. In some cases it bears so 
great a resemblance to the dwelling of the scrpula, that a prac- 
tised eye is needed to discover the distinction. 

One veiy conspicuous species is the Trumpet Sabella {Sahella 
tubniaria) Avhich is generally found attached to stones or shells. 
The material of which it is made, is that hard, calcareous matter 
which is employed by the serpula, and at first the two tubes 
seem to be exactly alike. A more detailed examination will, 
however, show that it is not twisted like that of the serpula, but 
is nearly straight, looking very much like the military trumpet, or 
“ tuba,'' of the ancient Eomans. In some cases this tube attains 
considerable length, measuring eight or nine inches from tip to 
mouth. It is a solitary ’animal, and as far as is yet known, is 
never found grouped in masses, like many allied species. 

The gill-fan of this species is exceedingly beautiful, being 
white, dotted profusely with scarlet, and expanding into a 
graceful feathery coronet. Although the resemblance to the 
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serpula is very close, the animal may easily he distinguished by 
the absence of the beautiful operculum or stopper, which forms 
so conspicuous a feature in the serpula. 

Pekhaps the most plentiful species of this genus is the 
common Sabella {Sabdla alveolaria), which may be found in 
countless myriads on many of our coasts. On several sandy 
shores, especially those of the southern coast, the wanderer by 
the sea may perceive masses of hard, agglutinated sand, pierced 
with innumerable holes. These masses are of great size, and in 
some places are strong enough to bear the pressure of a foot, 
though in otliors a slight push with the hand is sufficient to 
detach a portion. 

If this perforated sand be closely examined, it will be seen to 
consist of a vast number of tubes, which are fixed together, 
and are further consolidated by sand which has washed over 
them, and lodged between them. When the water covers the 
sand mass, a delicate feathery tuft is seen to protrude from each 
hole, so that the general aspect is full of beauty. These tufts are 
the tentacles of the Sabella, and wdien examined with a micro- 
scope of moderate power, each tentacle is seen to be composed 
of a central shaft, with projecting teeth or fringes on both sides. 
There are about eighty of these tentacles, and as they are 
extremely flexible and always in motion, their appearance is 
peculiarly elegant. 

lyTothing is easier than to examine the structure of this 
Sabella, though the task of isolating a single tube is not an easy 
one. A penknife will soon break up the tube, and a pair of 
forceps will easily pull out the inhabitant, in spite of the array of 
bristles and hooks wherewith it clings to its habitation. It is 
but a little creature in point of length, but in point of width it 
nearly fills the diameter of the tube. The extremity of the 
body, however, is very small and slender, and is doubled back 
upon itself, with its tip pointing to the mouth of the tube. 

The structure of the tube is extremely variable. Some indi- 
viduals seem to give all their endeavours towards making their 
dwelling as long and strong as possible, while others are content 
with a tube which is barely long enough to shelter the whole 
body. They work with gi’eat rapidity, and when confined in an 
a<iuarium, will build theii’ sandy homes neai’ly as well as if they 
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were at liberty in the sea. Many interesting experiments have 
been made upon their modes of working, and by a judicious 
supply of different substances, they may be forced to build 
tubes of various colours and forms. 

Very little care is required in keeping the Sabella in the 
aquarium. Tlic beautiful little worm requires no feeding, and 
the only precaution that is needed, is to see that the water is 
pure. All dead animals should be carefully removed from the 
aquarium, as they are sure to putrefy very quickly, and the 
noxious gases evolved in that process will soon destroy all the 
other inhabitants. 

Genei*ally, when the Sabella feels ill, it is obliging enough to 
come out of its cell and die, in full sight ; but now and then one 
of them will retreat to the bottom of its cell and die there, in 
which case it is as noisome and as difficult to discover as a dead 
rat behind the wainscot. Still, although the number of apertures 
in a single group of Sabella tubes renders it difficult for the 
possessor to identify the particxilar tube in which the defunct 
worm may be lying, its presence can generally be detected by a 
kind of whitish growth that appears at the mouth of the tube, 
and that tells its tale to an experienced eye. The best plan of 
getting out the inmate, is by a slender wire hooked at the end. 
This can be pushed down to the very bottom of the cell, when a 
twist of the wire will mostly secure the dead worm, and the 
nuisance may thus be removed. 

Another species belonging to this genus, the Straight Sa- 
bella {Saldla wmpira) is remarkable for the form of its tube, 
which is nearly cylindrical and scarcely possesses any curve 
at all. 

There is another group of tube-making marine annelids, 
which are remarkable for the transparency of their newly con- 
structed dwellings. Of these, a very singular example is found 
in the Silkworm Amphiteite {AmphitriU honibyx). 

The reader will remember that one, at least, of the Terebellce 
can make a structuiu which is as transparent as isinglass, and will 
not, therefore, be surprised to find that another annelid possesses 
similar powers. The tube of the Silkw-omi Amphitrite is longer 
than the body, and is made entirely of the gelatinous secretion 
which in most of the species is used as a cement for fastening 
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together the sand, shells, mud, and other materials of which the 
tube is formed. In this creature, however, *the secretion is so 
plentiful, that it forms the whole of the tube. 

Nor does it content itself with a single tube, but forms several, 
one after the other. When first made, the tube is so beaxitifully 
transparent, that the body of the inhabitant can be seen almost 
as plainly as through glass ; but in process of time, it becomes 
ihcrusted with mud and sand, and almost looks as if it were 
made of very dirty leather. The average length of an adult 
specimen is three inches, and its beautiful gill-fan is decorated 
with brown and yellow. A s is the case with most of the tube- 
inhabiting worms, it is a very timid creature, jerking iti^clf into 
the tube on the least alarm, and contracting the orifice after it 
has retired into seclusion 

Another species, the Fan Amphitrtte {AmpUtrite ventila- 
brum), forms a long and tough tube, which is apparently made of 
shoe-leather, but which is really formed from mud and the 
cement which is secreted by the animal. Mr. Eyrner Jones has 
very lucidly described the mode of construction : “We will 
suppose a specimen, with its plume fully expanded, in a jar filled 
with its native clement. In this condition, if a drop of liquid 
mud be dropped from above into the water so as to disturb its 
cleanliness, the animal immediately begins to arouse itself, and 
all the thousands of cilia that fringe its branchial plumules are 
discovered to be in vigorous activity, collecting by their incessant 
action the diffused muddy particles into a loose mass, which is 
soon perceived visibly accumulating in the bottom of the funnel. 
Meantime, the neck, or first segment of the body, rising un- 
usually high above the orifice of the tube, exhibits two fleshy 
lobes or trowels, beating down the thin edges as they fold and 
clasp over the margin, like our fingers pressing a flattened cake 
against the palm of the hand. 

“During these operations, the muddy materials are seen 
descending between the roots of the fans towards the trowels ; 
while another organ, perhaps the mouth, is also occupied, it may 
be, in compounding the preparation with adhesive matter. As 
the bulk of the muddy mass diminishes, the activity of the 
worm abates ; it is soon succeeded by repose, and then the tube 
is found to have received evident prolongation.’’ 
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Tlie gill-fans of this species are most lovely, forming a nearly 
complete funnel by their regularly radiating arrangement, and 
being coloured gorgeously with scarlet, green, brown, and gold. 

Then there is the Funnel Ampiiitkite {Amphitritc infvndi- 
bulum)y so called because the tentacles are so perfect in shape, 
that when fully spread they form a circular funnel, in which 
scarcely the slightest break is perceptible. This funnel is 
rendered more complete by ^le curious fact, that in each half of 
the fan the tentacles are united by a delicate and transparent 
web, reaching nearly to their tips. The prevailing colour of these 
beautiful fans is purple, darkest towards the tij)s, and changing 
gradually to chestnut at the base. 

This is not a plentiful species, and is mostly obtained by 
means of the dredge or drag, which tears up a portion of the 
ground and brings with it the Funnel Amphitrite and its dwell- 
ing. This is of a tubular sha])o, and generally black, with a 
slight mixture of green. The colour, however, is very variable, 
and depends much upon the age of the tube ; for when freshly 
made, it is nearly as transparent as that of the previous species. 
There are other s])ecies of Ainjdiitrite, all of which a]*e interest- 
ing, but which our diminished space will not admit. 

Should the reader happen to be an entomologist, he will 
readily call to mind the tiny cylindrical cases that are made 
by ttt^rtain lepidopteran larvm, belonging to the great family 
Tineidm, and which are found so plentifully upon the leaves of 
oak, hazel, and other trees. If he should happen to be some- 
thing of an aquarian naturalist, and fond of looking for marine 
curiosities, he may find attached to submarine plants, certain 
little cylindrical cases which are wondc^rfully like those of the 
moths. They are very small indeed, scarcely thicker than the 
shaft of an ordinary pin, and measuring scarcely more than the 
eighth of an inch in length. Their colour is pale brown, their 
surface is rough, and they are stuck upon the seaweed in great 
confusion, without the least attempt at arrangement. 

These are the habitations of a very small crustacean {Cerapus 
tuhularis), popularly called the Caddis Shrimp, because the tube 
M’^hich the creature makes' is analogous to that which is formed 
by the caddis larvae. The animal which inhabits this case is a 
curious little being, very like the long-bodied, long-legged 
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caprell®, that are so plentiful among seaweeds, and furnished 
with two pairs’ of long and stout antennse, and two pairs of 
gt-asping feet. As the tube is top short to contain the entire 
animal, the long anjiennse are always protruded, and occasionally 
the powerful grasping feet are also thrust out of the opening. 

The antennae are continually flung forward and retracted in a 
manner that reminds the observer of the movements of the acorn 
barnacle, each grasp being evidently made for the purpose of 
arresting any passing substance that may serve for food. This rer 
markable little crustacean is generally found upon the well-known 
alga which produces the Carrageen, or Irish moss {Ghondrus 
crispm). It wiU not, however, be found upon those plants' 
which can be plucked by hand, but resides in deeper water, so 
that the best method of procuiing it is to go out in a boat, throw 
the dmg overboard, and then examine the algae which are tom 
from their attachments. . 
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We now come to the Social Habitations, and give preccdenco 
to those which are constructed by Mammalia. 

Of the Social Mammalia, the Beaveu {Cador fiber) takes the 
first rank, and is the best possible type of that group. There 
are other social animals, such as the various marmots and others ; 
but these creatures live independently of each other, and are 
only drawn together by the attraction of some favourable locality. 
The Beavers, on the other hand, are not only social by dwelling 
near each other, but by joining in a work which is intended for 
the benefit of the community. 

The form of the Beaver is sufficiently marked to indicate that 
it is a water-loving creature, and that it is a better swimmer 
than walker. The dense, close, woolly fur, defended by a coating 
of long hairs, the broad, paddle-like tail, and the well-webbed 
feet, are characteristics which are at once intelligible. Water, 
indeed, seems to be an absolute necessity for the Beaver, and it 
is of the utmost importance to the animal that the stream near 
which it lives, should not grow dry. In order to avert such a 
misfortune,, the Beaver is gifted with an instinct which teaches 
it how to keep the water always at or about the same level, or, at 
all events, to prevent it from sinking below the requisite level 
If any modem engineer were asked how to attain such an 
object, he would probably point to the nearest water-mill, and 
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say that the problem had there been satisfactorily solved' a dam 
having been built across the stream so as to raise the water to 
the requisite height, and to allow the superfluous water to flow 
away. Now, water is as needful for the Beaver as for the miller, 
and it is a very curious fact, that long before millers ever in- 
vented dams, or before men ever learned to grind corn, the 
Beaver knew how to make a dam and insure itself a constant 
supply of water. 

That the Beaver does make a dam is a fact that has long been 
familiar, but how it sets to work is not so well known. Engrav- 
ings representing the Beavers and their habitations, are common 
enough, but they are generally untrustworthy, not having been 
drawn from the natural object, but from the imagination of the 
artist. In most cases the dam is represented as if it had been 
made after the fashion of our time and country, a number of 
stakes having been driven into the bed of the river, and smaller 
branches entwined among them. The projecting ends of the 
stakes are neatly squared off, and altogether the work looks 
exactly as if it had been executed by human hands. One artist 
seems to have copied from another, so that the error of one man 
has been widely perpetuated. 

Now, in reality, the dam is made in a very different manner, 
and in order to comprehend the mode of its structme, we must 
watch the Beaver at work. 

When the animal has fixed upon a tree which it believes to be 
suitable for its purpose, it begins by sitting upright, and with its 
ohisel-like teeth, cutting a bold groove completely round the 
trunk. It then widens the groove, and always makes it wide in 
exact proportion to its depth, so that when the tree is nearly cut 
through, it looks something like the contracted portion of an 
hour-glass. When this stage has been reached, the Beaver looks 
anxiously at the tree, and views it on every side, as if desirous 
of measuring the direction in which it is to fall. Having 
settled this question, it goes to the opposite side of the tree, and 
"with two or three powerful bites cuts away the wood, so that the 
tree becomes overbalanced and falls to the ground. 

This point having been reached, the animal proceeds to cut up 
the fallen trunk into lengths, usually a yard or so in lengthy 
employing a similar method of severing the wood. In conse- 
.quence of this mode of gnawing the timber, both ends pf the 
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logs are rounded and rather pointed, as maybe seen by reference 
to the illustration. In the Zoological Gardens may he seen 
many excellent examples of timber which has been cut by the 
Beaver : the logs aud cut stumps which arc given in the illustra- 
tion were sketched from those objects. 

The next pai*t of the ta.sk is, to make these logs into a dam. 
Now, whereas some persons have endeavoured to make the 
Beaver a more ingenious animal than it really is, and have 
accredited it with powers which only belong to mankind, others 
have gone to the other extreme, and have denied the existence 
of a regularly built dam, saying that it is entirely accidental, 
and caused by the logs that are washed down by the stream, 
after the Beavers have nibbled oh* all the bark. 

That this position is untenable is evident from the acknow- 
ledged fact that the dam is by no means placed at random in the 
stream, just where a few logs may have happened to lodge, but 
is set exactly where it is wantcul, and is made so as to suit the 
force of the current. In those places where the stream runs 
slowly, the dam is carried straight across the river, but in those 
where the water has much power, the barrier is made in a 
convex shape, so as to resist the foi’ce of the rushing water. 
The power of the stream can, therefore, always be inferred from 
the shape of the dam wdiich the Beavers have built across it. 

Some of these dams arc of very great size, measuring two or 
three hundred yards in length, and ten or twelve feet in thickness, 
and their form exactly corresponds with the force of the stream, 
being straight in some parts, and more or less convex in others. 

The dam is formed, not by forcing tlie ends of the logs into 
the bed of the river, but by laying them horizontally, and covering 
them with stones and earth until they can resist the force of the 
water. Vast numbers of logs are thus laid, and as fast as the 
water rises, fresh materials are added, being obtained mostly 
from the trunks and branches of trees which have been stripped 
of their bark by the Beavers. 

The reader will remember that many persons have thought 
that the dam of the Beaver is only an accidental agglomeration 
of loose logs and branches, without any engineering skill on tlie 
part of the animals. There is some truth in this statement, 
though the assertion is too sweeping. For, after the Beavers 
have completed their dam, it obstructs the course of the stream 
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SO completely that it intercepts all large floating objects, and 
every log or branch that may happen to be thrown into the river 
is arrested by the dam, and aids in increasing its dimensions. 

Mud and earth are also continually added by the Heavers, so 
that in process of time the dam becomes as firm as the land 
through which the river passes, and is covered with fertile allu- 
vium. Seeds soon make their way to the congenial soil, and in 
a dam of long standing, forest trees have been known to grow, 
their roots adding to the general stability by binding together 
the materials. It is well known that the fertile islands formed on 
coral reefs are stocked in a similar manner. Originally, the dam 
is seldom more than a yard in width where it overtops the water, 
but these unintentional additions cause a continual increase. 

The bark with which the logs were originally covered, is not 
all eaten by the animals, but stripped away, and the greater part 
hidden under water, to servo for food in the winter time. A 
further winter provision is also made by taking the smaller 
branches, diving with them to the foundations of the dam, and 
carefully fastening them among the logs. When the Beavers are 
hungry, they dive to their hidden stores, pull out a few branches, 
carry them on land, nibble away the bark, and drop the stripped 
logs on the water, where they are soon absorbed by the dam. 

We have now seen how the Beavers keep the water to the 
rccpiired level, and we must next see how they make use of it. 
The Beaver is essentially an aquatic mammal, never walking 
when it can swim, and seldom a2jpearing quite at its ease upon 
dry land. It therefore makes its houses close to the water, 
and communicating with it by means of subterranean passages, 
one entrance of which passes into the house or lodge,” as it is 
technically named, and the other into the water, so far below 
the surface that it cannot be closed by ice. It is, therefore, 
always possible for the Beaver to gain access to the provision 
stores, and to return to its house, without being seen from the 
land. 

The lodges are nearly circular in form, and much resemble 
tlie well known snow houses of the Esquimaux, being domed, 
and about half as high as they are wide, the average height 
being three feet and the diameter six or seven feet. These are 
the interior dimensions, the exterior measurement being much 
greater, on account of the great thickness of the walls, which 
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are continually strengthened with mud and hranches, so that, 
during the severe frosts, they are nearly as hard as solid stone. 
Each lodge will accommodate several inhabitants, whoso beds 
are arranged round the walls. 

All these precautions are, however, useless against the prac- 
tised skill of the trappers. Even in winter time the Beavers are 
not safe. The hunters strike the ice smartly, and judge by the 
sound whether they are near an aperture. As soon as they are 
satisfied, they cut away the ice and stop up the opening, so that 
if the Beavers should be alarmed, they cannot escape into the 
water. They then proceed to the shore, and by repeated sound- 
ings, trace the course of the Beavers’ subterranean passage, which 
is sometimes eight or ton yards in length, and by watching the 
various apertures are sure to catch the Beavers. This is not a 
favourite task with the hunters, and is never midertaken as long 
as they can find any other emjdoyment, for the work is very 
severe, the hardsliips are great, and the price which they obtain 
for the skins is now very small. 

While they arc thus engaged, they must be very careful not to 
spill any blood, as if they do so, the rest of the Beavers take 
alarm, retreat to the water, and cannot be captured. They also 
have a curious superstitious notion, which leads them to remove 
a knee-cap from each Beaver and to throw it into the fire. They 
would cxi)cci ill-luck were they to omit this ceremony, which is 
wonderfully like the custom of our fishermen of spitting into the 
mouth of the first fish they catch, and the first money which they 
take in the day, for luck.” 

Generally, the Beavers desert their huts in the summer time, 
although one or two of the houses may be occupied by a mother 
and her young offspring. All the old Beavers who have no domestic 
ties to chain them at home, take to the water, and swim up and 
down the stream at liberty, until the month of August, when 
they return to their homes. There are, also, certain individuals 
called by the trappers '' les paresseux,” or idlers, which do not 
live in houses, and make no dam, but abide in subten'anean 
tunnels like those of our common water rat, to which they are 
closely allied. These “paresseux” are always males, and it 
sometimes happens that several will inhabit the same tunnel. 
The trapper is always pleased wdien he finds the habitation of 
an idler, as its captui’e is a comparatively easy task. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

SOCIAL BIRDS. 

The ScxuABLE Weaver Bird and its country — Description of the bird — Nest of 
the Sociable Weaver— How begun and how carried on — Materials of the nest — 
The tree on which the lu'st is Iniilt, and its uses — Dimensions of the nest and 
disastrous consequences — A Hottentot and a lion — Supposed object of the 
Social nest — Average number of inhabitants — Analogy with Dyak houses — 
Enemies of the Sociable W eaver, the monkey, the snake, and the parrakeet. 

We now come to the Social Birds, one of which is as pre- 
eminent among the feathered tribes as is the beaver among 
mammalia. Tliis is the Sociable Weaver Bird, sometimes called 
the Sociable Grosbeak {PMktvcrm socim). 
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This species is allied to the Weaver Birds, some of which 
have already been described, and makes a nest which is no whit 
inferior to those which have already been mentioned. The 
Sociable Weaver Bird is a native of Southern Africa, and in 
some places is very plentiful, its presence depending much upon 
the trees which clothe the country. It is not a large bird, 
measuring about five inches in length, and is very inconspicuous, 
its colour being pale buff, mottled on the back with deep brown. 

. The chief interest about the species is concentrated in its 
nest, which is a wonderful specimen of bird arcliitecturc, and 
attracts the attention of the most unobservant traveller. Few 
persons expect to see in a tree a nest which is large enough to 
shelter five or six men ; and yet that is often the case with the 
nest of the Sociable Weaver Bird. Of course so enormous 
a structure is not the work of a single pair, but, like the dam 
of the beaver, is made by the united efforts of the community. 
How it is made will now be described. 

Large as is the domicile, and capable at last of containing a 
vast number of parents and young, it is originally the work of a 
single pair, and attains its enormous dimensions by the labours 
of those birds which choose to associate in common. The first 
task of this Weaver Bird is to procure a large quantity of the 
herb which really seems as if made exxwessly for the puri)osc. 
This is a grass with a very largo, very tough, and very wiry 
blade, which is known to the colonists as Booschmannie grass, 
probably because it grows plentifully in that part of Southern 
Africa where the Bushmen, or Bosjesmans live. 

They carry this grass to some suitable tree, which is usually a 
species of acacia, called by the Dutch colonists Kamecl-dorn 
{Acacia giraffa), because the giraffe, which the Dutch persist in 
calling a kameel or camel, is fond of grazing on the leaves. 
This is a most appropriate tree for the purpose, as the wood is 
extremely hard and tough, and the branches are therefore' able 
to bear the great weight of the nests. This tree is used 
in Southern Africa for many purposes wherein hardness and 
endurance are required, such as the axle-trees of the wooden 
waggons, which have to withstand such rough usage, the upright 
timbers of houses, and the handles of tools, especially those 
wiiich are intended for agricultural purposes. 

The birds then hang the Booschmannie grass over a suitable 
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branch, and by means of weaving and plaiting it, they form a 
roof of some little size. Under this roof are placed a quantity 
of nests, increasing in number with each successive brood. The 
nests are set closely together, so that at last they look like a 
' mass of grass pierced with numerous holes, and it is really 
wonderful that the birds should be able to find their way to 
their own particular homes. To human eyes, the nests are as 
much alike as the houses in a modern street, before the blinds, 
the flowers, and other additions have communicated an indi- 
viduality to each dwelling; but, notwithstanding this similarity, 
the inmates glide in and out without any hesitation. 

Although the same nest-mass is occupied for several succes- 
sive seasons, the birds refuse to build in the same nests a second 
time, preferring to make a fresh domicile for each new brood. 
In consequence of this custom, when the birds have entirely 
filled the roofs with their nests, they do not desert it, but enlarge 
the roof, and build a second row of nests, just like the combs of 
a wasp’s or hornet’s habitation. 

Layer after layer is thus added, until the mass becomes of so 
enormous a size that travellers have mistaken these nests for the 
houses of human beings, and been grievously disappointed when 
they came near enough to detect their real character. There is a 
story of a Hottentot and a lion, which will give an idea of the 
dimensions of these nests. A Hottentot, who was engaged in 
some task, was suddenly surprised by a lion, and instinctively 
made for the nearest tree, which happened to be a kameel-dorn. 
Up the tree he sprang, and finding one of the branches occupied 
by the nest of the Sociable Weaver Bird, he took refuge behind 
the grassy mass, and was thus concealed from the pursuer. 

The lion, in the meantime, arrived at the foot of the tree, but 
could not see his intended prey. The unlucky Hottentot, how- 
ever, peeped over the nest in order to see whether the coast was 
clear, and was spied by the lion, who made a dash at the tree. 
The man shrank back behind the nest, but his imprudent move- 
ment brought its own punishment. 

Knowing that the ascent of the tree was impossible, and at 
the same time unwilling to leave its prey, the Hon sat down at 
the foot of the tree, and kept watch upon the man. Hour after 
hour the lion mounted guard over its prisoner, until thirst over- 
powered hunger, and the animal was forced reluctantly to quit 
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its post and seek for water. The man then scrambled down the 
tree, and made the best of liis way homewards, little the worse 
for his imprisonment except the fright, and a skin scorched by 
long exposure to the sun. The artist has introduced this little 
episode into the illustration, because it enables the reader to 
judge of the enormous size of the nest. 

Season after season the Weaver Birds continue to add their 
nests, until at last the branch is unable to endure the weight, 
and comes crashing to the ground. This accident does not 
often occur during the breeding months, but mostly takes place 
during the rainy season, the dried grass absorbing so much 
moisture, that the weight ])ecomes too great for the branch to 
bear. 

The nest group which is shown in the illustration is of 
medium size, as can be ascertained by its shape. In its early 
state, the nest-niass is comparatively long and narrow, spreading 
out by degrees as the number of nests increases, so that at last 
it is as wide and as shallow as an extended umbrella. The 
dimensions of some of these structures may be gathered from the 
fact, that Lo Vaillant counted in one unfinished edifice, beside 
the deserted nests of previous seasons, no less than three 
hundred and twenty nests, each of which was occupied by a 
pair of birds engaged in bringing up a brood of young, four or 
five in number. 

Those who are acquainted with Borneo and the customs of its 
inhabitants, cannot fail to perceive the analogy between these 
social nests of the Weaver Bird and the '‘long houses” of the 
Dyaks, each of which houses is in fact* one entire village, 
sheltering a whole community under a single roof. 

The Weaver Birds have but few enemies. First, there are the 
snakes, which are such detennined robbers of nests, swallowing 
both eggs and young ; and then there are the monkeys, which 
are capable of sad depredations w'henever they can find an oppor- 
tunity. Monkeys are extremely fond of eggs, and there is scarcely 
a better bribe to a monkey, ape, or baboon, than a fresh raw egg. 
The bird which laid it is almost as great a dainty, and a monkey 
seems to be in the height of enjoyment if a newly-killed bird be 
put into its paws. It always begins by eating the brain, and 
then tears the carcase to pieces with great deliberation. A 
mouse is quite as much appreciated as a bird, provided 
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that it has been recently killed, and that the blood has not 
congealed. 

However, the structure of the nest forms an insurmountable 
barrier to the snake, and the monkey can only reach a few of 
the cells which are near the edge. The worst enemies arc certain 
little parrakeets, which are delighted to be able to procure nests 
without the trouble of building them, and which are apt to take 
possession of the cells and oust the rightful owners. 
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SOCIAL INSECTS. 

Arrangement of groups— Nests of Polyria — C urious method of enlargement — 
Structure of the nests— How concealed — Various modes of attaclimejit — A 
curious specimen — Tlie IIivr Bee, and its claims to notice — General history of 
the hive — Form of the cells — The royal cell, its structure and use — Uses of the 
ordinary cells— Structure of the Bee-cell — Economy of space — How produced — 
Tlieories of diiferent mathematicians — Measurement of angles — A logarithmic 
table corrected hj" the bee-cell — The “ lozenge,” a key to the cell — How to form 
it— Beautiful mathematic jiroportions of the lozenge— Method of making the 
cell or a model— Conjectured analogy between the cell and certain crystals — 
Elfectof the cell upon honey — The Hornet and its nest — Its favourite localities 
— Difficulties of taking a hornet’s nest — Habits of the insect — Mr. Stone’s method 
of taking the nest— TIic Synceca and its habitation — Beautiful nests in the 
British Museum— Doscrijdion of the insect— Nest of the Kuchkiua— I ts ex- 
ternal fonn— Curious di.scovery in dissection — A suspended colony— Conjectures 
ri'specting the .structure — Nest from the Oxford Museum — Beraarkable form of 
its doors, and material of which it is made — The Small Ermine Moth— and 
its i*avages — Its large social habitation — Gemiral habits of the larva — why the 
sj)aiTow does not eat them — The Gold-tait.ed Moth, and its beautiful social 
nest — Description of a specimen from Wiltshire — Illustration of the theory of 
heat— The Brown-tailed Moth and its nest— Social habitations of the Peaoh 
and Small Tortoiseshell Butterflies, 

After the Social Birds come the Social Insects, to which the 
following chapter is dedicated. 

The reader will probably have noticed tliat several insects, 
especially those of the hymenopterous order, seem to have been 
omitted in previous chapters, although they might fairly claim 
admission into the ranks of Builders, Pensiles, Burro wers, and 
Subaquatics. The fact is, that some of them unite the charac- 
teristics of several groups, and may therefore be placed in either 
of them. For example, the South American wasp, which makes 
the nest called popularly the Dutchman’s pipe,” may be ranked 
either as a builder, a pensile, or a social insect. In such cases, 
therefore, I have endeavoured to select that characteristic which 
seems to be marked most strongly, and have arranged the insects 
accordingly. 
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Just as tlie hynienoptera are chief among the pensiles and 
the builders, so are they chief among the Social Insects, and 
the species which may be placed in this group are so numerous, 
that it will only be possible to make a selection of a few, which 
seem more interesting than the others. 



In the British Museum there are some very remarkable nests 
made by hymenopterous insects belonging to the genus Polyhia, 
several of which are drawn in the accompanying illustration. 
As it was desirable to include more tlian one specimen, the 
figures are necessarily much reduced in size. Neither the nests 
nor the insects, however, are of large dimensions, and the former 
are so sombre in colour as well as small in size, that they would 
not of themselves attract any attention. Their nests, however, 
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are extremely interesting, as may be seen from tbo examples 
which are figured in the illustration. 

On the left hand may be seen a nearly spherical nest, which 
is evidently hollow, and has cells both on the outside and witliiii 
the cover. These cells are not placed vertically, with their 
mouths downward, like those of the wasp and hornet, nor 
horizontally like those of the bee, but are set with their mouths 
radiating from the centre of the nest. Moreover, there is another 
curious circumstance connected with the nest. If it were to be 
ojpened, it would be seen to be composed of several concentric 
layers, very much like those ivory puzzle-balls which the Chinese 
make so beautifully. 

The method by which the nest is formed is very simple, though 
not one that is usually seen among the hymenoptera. The layers 
of combs are made like hollow spheres, the mouths of the cells 
being outwards, and as soon as a layer is completed, the insects 
protect it from the weather by a cover of the same material as is 
used for the construction of the cells. When they require to 
make a fresh layer of cells, they do not enlarge the cover, as is 
the case with the wasp and hornet, but place the new cells upon 
the surface of the cover, and make a fresh cover as soon as the 
comb is completed. Thus the nest increases by the addition of 
concentric layers, composed alternately of comb and cover. 

In the nest which is in the British Museum, the insects have 
commenced several patches of comb on the outside of the cover, 
and one such patch is shown in the illustration. 

On the right of the globular nest is another curious structure, 
also made by insects of the same genus, and having a kind of 
similarity!! its aspect. This nest, however, is very much longer 
in propomon to its width, and being fixed throughout its length 
to a leaf, is not so plainly visible as the last mentioned specimen. 
Indeed, when the leaf has withered, as is the case with the object 
from which the drawing was made, the dull brown of the nest 
coincides so completely with the colour of the faded leaf, that 
many persons would overlook it unless their attention were 
specially drawn towards it. 

On the extreme right of the illustration, and in the upper 
corner, is seen a nest which is also the work of insects belonging 
to the genus Polybia, and it is pendent from a bough, like the 
habitation of the Chartergus and other pensile hymenoptera, 
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In the same collection there are many more specimens of social 
nests formed by insects belonging to this genus, two cases being 
quite filled with them. One is attached to the bark of a tree, 
and resembles it so closely that it seems to be made of the same 
substance, this similarity of aspect being evidently intended 
as a preservative against the attacks of birds and other insect- 
loving creatures, which would break up the nest, and eat the im- 
mature and tender grubs. Most of the nests arc fixed to leaves, 
and are different forms, according to the species which made 
them. They are mostly fixed to the imder sides of the leaf, so 
that the weight causes the leaf to bend and to form a natural 
roof above them. The shape of the nest seems to depend much 
on the character of the plant to which it is fixed. Those that 
are fastened to reeds are long and slender, and generally much 
narrower than the sword-shaped leaf on which they rest. Others, 
which are fastened to short and broad leaves, adapt themselves 
so closely to the shape of the leaf, that, if removed, they would 
enable any one to conjecture the form of the leaf upon which 
they had been fixed. 

One such nest is very remarkable. In general form it bears a 
singular resemblance to the nest of the fairy martin, which is 
figured at page 313, though its materials are entirely different. 
The nest is flask-shaped, and its base is fastened to a leaf which 
it almost covers. The body of the nest is oval, and the entrance, 
which is small, is placed at the end of a well-marked neck. The 
shell of the nest is extremely thin, not in the least like the 
loose, papery structure of an ordinary wasp-nest, nor the paste- 
board-like material which defends the nest of the Chartergus. 
It is rather fragile, and in thickness is almost double that of the 
paper on which this account is printed. 

The name of the species which builds this curious nest is 
Poli/hia sednla, and the specimen was brought from Brazil. 

Foe the reasons which have been given at the beginning of 
this chapter, the Hive Bee has been reckoned among the Social 
Insects, 

The Bee has always been one of the most interesting insects 
to mankind, on account of the direct benefit which it confers 
upon the human race* There are many other insects which are 
in reality quite as useful to us, and indeed are indispensable. 
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but which we neglect because we are ignorant of their labours. 
The Bee, however, furnishes two powerful and tangible argu- 
ments in its favour — namely, honey and wax — and is sure, there- 
fore, to enlist our sympathies in its behalf. 

Independently, however, of these claims to our notice, if the 
Bee never made an ounce of honey — if the wax were as useless 
to us as wasp-comb — if the insect were a mere stinging creature, 
with a tetchy temper, it would still deserve our admiration, on 
account of the wonderful manner • in which it constructs its 
social home, and the method by which that home is regulated. 



The accompanying illustration shows the lower part of the 
interior of a hive, which is supposed to be viewed tlirough a 
plate of glass set in the back. When the hive is in full opera- 
tion, the combs are so crowded with Bees that their structure 
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can hardly be seen ; but in the illustration the Bees are supposed 
to have gone away, with the exception of one individual. 

I need not in this place repeat the well-known facts respect- 
ing the constitution of the Bees, nor describe the duties of the 
Queen, Drone, and Worker Bees. Suffice it to say, that the 
former is the mother as well as the queen of the hive ; that the 
workers are undeveloped females, which are properly called 
neuters ; and that the drones are males, which do no work, and 
have no stings. 

In the illustration, the Queen Bee is seen walking over the 
combs, and in this position she exhibits the peculiarities of form 
which distinguish her from her subjects, and which enables an 
experienced eye to detect her at once amid a crowd of workers. 
In the Queen Bee, the abdomen is long in proportion to its 
width, and the wings slightly cross each other when closed ; the 
latter being a very conspicuous badge of sovereignty. The 
drones are easily distinguished by their generally larger size, 
their larger eyes, and the wide, blunt, and rounded abdomen. 

The lower part of the comb, in the foreground, is formed of 
cells which are closed at their mouth, and which do not show 
the hexagonal shape as well as those which are yet empty. 
Some of the empty cells are shown above, and the Queen Bee is 
represented as making her way towards them. 

There are three kinds of cell in a hive ; namely, the worker- 
cell, the drone-cell, and the royal-ceU. Of these, the two former 
are hexagonal, but can easily be distinguished by the greater 
size of the drone-cell ; while the royal-cell is totally unlike the 
nursery of a subject, whether drone or worker, and is almost 
always placed on the edge of a comb. One of these cells is 
shown in the illustration, and may be seen on the edge of the 
comb in the foreground. It is very much larger than an ordinary 
cell, and is built with a lavish expenditure of wax that affords a 
curious contrast with the rigid economy observed in the structure 
of the other cells. The difference of size between the worker 
and drone-cells is shown in the central comb, where the worker- 
cells are seen below, and the drone-cells above. 

The little grub which is placed in the royal cell is not fed 
with the same food which is supplied to the other Bees, but lives 
upon an entirely different diet, and which is, apparently, of a 
more stimulating character ; and it is now well Imown, that if a 
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young grub which has been hatched in one of the worker-cells 
be removed into the royal-cell, and supplied with royal food, it 
becomes developed into a queen, and, in time, is qualified to 
rule and populate a hive. This remarkable provision of nature 
is intended to meet a difficulty, which sometimes occurs, when the 
reigning queen dies, and there is no royal larva in the cell. 

Although the primary object of the bee-cell is to serve as a 
storehouse and a nursery, it also is made to answer other pur- 
poses. When the Bee seeks repose, it almost invariably creeps 
into a cell, and buries itself deep therein, the whole head, thorax, 
and part of the abdomen being hidden. If a hive be examined 
in the winter-time, every cell that happens to be empty will be 
tenanted by a Bee ; and when the poor insects are put to death 
by the absurd and cruel plan of smothering them with the fumes 
of burning sulphur, they will be found to have vainly sought 
escape from the suffocating vapour by forcing themselves into 
the recesses of the empty cells. 

As a general fact, the Bees place the honey in the coolest jiart 
of the hive, and the young brood in the warmest ; so that bee- 
keepers are enabled to procure honeycomb of wonderful purity 
by affixing glass or wooden caps to their hives. These caps are 
necessarily cooler than the body of the hive, and therein the 
Bees will store large quantities of honey. 

The chief point which distinguishes the comb of the Hive 
Bee from that of other insects, is the manner in which the cells 
are arranged in a double series. The combs of the wasp or the 
hornet are single, and are arranged horizontally, so that their 
cells are vertical, with the mouths downwards and the bases 
upwards, the united bases forming a floor on which the nurse 
wasps can walk while feeding the young inclosed in the row of 
cells immediately above them. 

Such, however, is not the case with the Hive Bee. As every 
one knows, who has seen a bee-comb, the cells are laid nearly 
horizontally, and in a double series, just as if a couple of 
thimbles were laid on the table with the points touching each 
other and their mouths pointing in opposite directions. Increase 
the number of thimbles, and there will be a tolerable imitation 
of a bee-comb. 

There is another point which must now be examined. If the 
bases of the cells were to be rounded like those of the thimbles* 
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it is clear that they would have but little adhesion to each 
other, and that a large amount of space would be wasted. The 
simplest plan of obviating these defects is evidently to square off 
the rounded bases, and to fill up the ends of each cell with a 
hexagonal flat plate, which is- actually done by the wasp. If, 
however, we look at a piece of bee-comb, we shall find that no 
such arrangement is employed, but that the bottom of each 
cell is formed into a kind of three-sided cup. Now, if we 
break away the walls of the cell, so as only to leave the bases, 
we shall see that each cup consists of three lozenge-shaped 
plates of wax, all the lozenges being exactly alike. 

These lozenge-shaped plates contain the key to the bee-cell, 
and their properties will tlierefore be explained at length. Before 
doing so, I must acknowledge my thanks to the Itev. Walter 
Mitchell, Vicar and Hospitaller of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
who has long exercised his well-known mathematical powers on 
this subject, and has kindly supplied mo with the outline of the 
present history. 

If a single cell be isolated, it will be seen that the sides rise 
from the outer edges of the three lozenges above-mentioned, so 
that there are, of course, six sides, the transverse section of 
which gives a perfect hexagon. Many years ago Maraldi, being 
struck with the fact that the lozenge-shaped plates always had 
the same angles, took the trouble to measure them, and found 
that in each lozenge, the large angles measured 109° 28', and the 
smaller, 70° 32', the two together making 180°, the equivalent of 
two right angles. He also noted the fact that the apex of the 
three-sided cup was formed by the union of three of the greater 
angles. The three united lozenges are seen at fig. 1. 

Some time afterwards, Eeaumur, thinking that this remarkable 
uniformity of angle might have some connexion with the 
wonderful economy of space which is observable in the bee- 
comb, hit upon a very ingenious plan. Without mentioning his 
reasons for the question, he asked Koenig, the mathematician, to 
make the following calculation. Given a hexagonal vessel 
terminated by three lozenge-shaped plates ; what are the angles 
which would give the greatest amount of space with the least 
amount of material ? 

Koenig made his calculations, and found that the angles were 
109° 26' and 70® 34', almost precisely agreeing with the measure- 
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ments of Maraldi. The reader is requested to remember these 
angles. Eeaumur, on receiving the answer, concluded that the 
Bee had very nearly solved the difficult mathematical problem, 
the difference between the measurement and the calculation 
being so small as to be practically negatived in the actual con- 
struction of so small an object as the bee-cell. 


A 



Mathematicians were naturally delighted with the result of 
the investigation, for it showed how beautifully practical science 
could be aided by theoretical knowledge, and the construction 
of the bee-cell became a famous problem in the economy of 
nature. In comparison with the honey which the cell is in- 
tended to contain, the wax is a rare and costly substance, 
secreted in very small quantities, and requiring much time for 
its production ; it is therefore essential that the quantity of 
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wax employed in making the comb should be as little, and that 
of the honey contained in it as great, as possible. 

For a long time these statements remained uncontroverted. 
Any one with the proper instruments could measure the angles 
for himself, and the calculations of a mathematician like Kcenig 
would hardly be questioned. However, Maclaurin, the well- 
known Scotch mathematician, was not satisfied. Tlic two results 
very nearly tallied with each other, but not quite, and he felt 
that in a matliematical question precision was a necessity. So 
ho tried the whole question himself, and found Maraldi’s measure- 
ments correct, namely, lOO*" 28', and 70° 32'. 

He then set to work at the problem which was worked out by 
Kcenig, and found that the true theoretical angles were 109'" 28', 
and 70° 32', precisely corresponding with the actual measure- 
ment of the bee-cell. 

Another question now arose. How did this discrepancy occur ? 
How could so excellent a mathematician as Kcenig make so 
grave a mistake? On investigation, it was found that no blame 
attached to Kcenig, but that the error lay in the book of 
logarithms which he used. Thus, a mistake in a mathematical 
work was accidentally discovered by measuring the angles of a 
bee-cell — a mistaJee svfficienih/ great to have cavsed the loss of a 
shi;p whose caiitain lia/pjpened to use a cop^j of the same logarithmic 
tables for calc^dating his longitude. 

Now, let us see how this beautiful lozenge is made. There is 
not the least difficulty in drawing it. iMukc any square, ABCD 
(fig. 3) and draw the diagonal AC. 

Produce BA towards F and AJ), both ways to any distance. 

Make AE and AG equal to AC, and make AF equal to AB. 
Join the points EFGB, and you have the required figure. 

Now comes a beautiful point. If we take AB as 1, being 
one side of the square on which the lozenge is founded, AE and 
AG will be equal to V2, and EF, FG, GB, and BE, wiU be 
equal to as can be seen at a glance by any one who has 
advanced as far as the 47th proposition of the first book of 
Euclid. 

Perhaps some of my readers may say that all ^hese figures 
may be veiy true, but that they do not show ho^v- the cell is 
formed. Jf the reader will refer to fig. 4, he will see how the 
theory may be reduced to practica After he has drawn the 
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lozenge-shaped figure which has just been described, let him draw 
upon cardboard nine of them, as is shown in the illustration 
(fig. 4.) Then let him cut out the figure, and draw his penknife 
half through the cardboard at all the lines of junction. He 
will then find that the cardboard will fold into an exact model 
of a bee-cell, the three lozenges which project from the sides 
forming the base, and the others the sides. Tliis cell will, of 
course, have very short sides ; but by the simple expedient of 
widening the lozenges, whicli form the sides, without altering the 
angles, the imitation cell can be made of any desired length. 



The best way of showing this beautiful structure is to make 
two models, one to lie flat or be folded and opened at discre- 
tion, and the other formed into a cell, and the angles written 
upon the cardboard. A little gummed paper will hold the sides 
together, so that the model can be handled without breaking. 
A very amusing puzzle may be formed by cutting out the nine 
lozenge-shaped pieces of cardboard, and by requesting that they 
be so put together as to form the model of a bee-cell. 

We have not yet exhausted the wonders of the bee-comb. 

If we take a piece of comb from which all the cells have been 
removed, and hold it up to the* light, we shall see that the cells 
are not placed opposite each other, but that the three lozenges 
which form the base of one cell form part of the base of three 
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other cells, as is seen in fig. 2. Thus.a still further economy of 
material is attained, while the strength is enormously increased, 
each of the edges formed hy the junction of two lozenges 
making a buttress which performs precisely the same office as 
the buttresses of architecture. 

The same principle is observable throughout the cell, which 
even at its edges is supported by three colls, and gives partial 
support to three others. • As tlie walls of the cells are extremely 
thin, the Bee always strengthens their mouths by a thick edging 
of harder wax than that with which the cell itself is made. The 
engineer who plans girders, boilers, and other objects of a similar 
character, acts in j^rccisely the same manner, and strengthems 
the comparatively thin and yielding jjlates by flanges or angle- 
irons. 

Many inquirers have asked themselves how the Bee constructs 
the comb, and on what principle it proceeds. To this question 
there have been several answers, none of which appear to b(^ 
satisfactory. One ingenious entomologist remarked, that when 
the Bee placed the claws of its forefeet against each other, the 
limbs embraced a hexagonal space, of which the thorax formed 
one side. Another, a very poj)ular solution of the question, is 
that which may be called the sculpture ” theory. ♦ 

The Bee that commences the task is supposed to woik a lump 
of wax on the stick or bar which supports a comb, and then to 
excavate a circular hole on one side, the interior of the hole 
being shaped like a concave lens. Bound this hole or basin the 
Bee then excavates six other holes of equal diameter, so that 
their edges nearly touch each other. It then cuts away the wax 
from each basin until the material is reduced to the requisite 
thinness, and thus obtains the hexagonal cell. In the meantime, 
another Bee is working in the same manner on the opposite side 
of the wax, taking care, however, to make the centre of its first 
basin correspond with the union of three basins on the opposite 
side. A similar system of sculpturing is carried on, so that at 
last a series of hexagonal basins is formed, from which rise the 
walls of the future cells. 

There is an amount of plausibility about this theory, which is 
very attractive. It must, however, be remembered tliat the Bee 
is stiU supposed to execute problems wdiicli are as difficult as 
that which they are presumed, to explain. 
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In the first place, the Bee must strike perfect circles irom 
ceutrcs the distance of which from each other must he accurately 
adjusted. Again, tliese centres must he so placed that the centre 
of tlie circle sculptured on one side of the conih must h(‘ oi|iu- 
distant from the centres of the three adjacent circh's on the 
other side — a problem of no easy accomplishment, even witli 
the aid of rule and compass. Then, if the circles he not ])eribct, 
or their centres wrongly placed, or the hollow of one cut deet)er 
than that of aiioth(*r, or the hemispheidcal form of the hollow 
not precisely just, the whole accuracy of tlui angles is destroy(Hl, 
and the entire comb would he as distorted as the first essays of a 
young carpenter. 

Then there is another ex])lanation, whi(*h jnay he called the 
(*(]ual pressure ” theory. The Be(‘ is, according to the advocahvs 
of this th('()ry, supposed to construct all the cells of a cylindrical 
shape, and the cells arc sux>]>os(hI to assume the liexagonal 
f^rm by equal pressim^ in all directions. Every one knows tliat 
cylinders made of a yielding sul>stance, always becf)nu‘ hexagonal 
if pressed togetlier, and a similar i)rocess was supposed to cause 
the hexagonal shap(^ of the hee-eell. 

There is another theory, which I believe to hi entirely original, 
which is suggested by the well-known mathematician and 
ciystallographer above mentioned. Mv. Mitchell writes to me as 
follows : It may not be, out of ])lace to rcunark that the l)ee- 
cell forms a mould, as it were, of the natural form of a crystal. 
There is in nature a gnnit variety of crystals, lu-xagonal prisms 
tcrniinated by three ])lanes, like the bee-cell. These have iiiaiiy 
different angles. But there is one form, called the ihombic 
dodecahedron, see fig. G, very fre(|ueiitly found in natural 
crystals of the garnet, which has precisely the same angles as 
the bee-cell. 

“ Certain crj^stals split naturally into planes precisely like the 
lozenges which have already been described in giving the key to 
the structure of the bee-cell. IVIay it not, therefore, be possible 
that wax, which is a crystallizable substance, cleaves in this 
X)articular direction, and does the Bee use this ])roperty in form- 
ing its cell ? Though thi.s vague conjecture should prove to b<^ 
true, we shall not less admire the maiwellous instinct which 
combines this fact with tlie structure of the cell.” 

It would, of course, he easy to fill luaiiy i>ag(‘,s with tlie 
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account of the Hive Bee and its habits ; but as this work is 
restricted to the habitations of animals, we can only look upon 
the Bee as a maker of social habitations. It will, however, be 
necessary to mention the material of which the comb is made. 

The other hymenoptera obtain their materials from external 
sources. The hornet and wasp have recourse to trees and 
branches, and bear home in their mouths the bundles of woody 
fibres which they have gnawed away. The ujdiolsterer and 
leaf-cutter Bees are indebted to the i)eials and leaves of various 
plants, and various wood-boring insects make their homes of 
the woody paiticles which they have nibbled away. The Bee, 
however, obtains her wax in a veiy different manner. 

If tlie body of a worker Bee be carefully examined, on the 
under sides of the abdomen will be seen six little flaps, not 
unlike pockets, the covers of which can be easily raised with a 
pin or needle. Under these flaps is secreted the wax, 'which is 
produced in tiny scales or plates, and may be seen projecting 
from the flaps like little semilunar white lines. Plenty of food, 
quiet, and warmth are necessary for the production of wax, 
and as it is secreted very slowly, it is so valuable that the 
greatest economy is needed in its use. It is, indeed, a wonder- 
ful substance ; soft enough when warm to be kneaded and to be 
spread like mortar, and hard enough when cold to bear the 
weight of brood and honey. ISIoreover, it is of a texture so 
close that the honey cannot soak through the delicate walls of 
the cells, as would soon be the case if the comb were made of 
woody fibre, like that of the hornet or wasp. 

Indeed, it is a most remarkable fact that the Bee should be 
able to produce not only the honey, but the material with wdiich 
is formed the treasury wherein the honey is stored. Honey 
itself is again scarcely less remarkable than wax. The Bee goes 
to certain flowers, inserts its liair-clad proboscis into their re- 
cesses, sweeps out the sweet juice, passes the laden proboscis 
through its jaws, scrapes off the liquid and swallows it. The 
juice then passes into a little receptacle just wuthin the abdomen 
called the ^'honey-bag,’’ wdiich is apparently composed of an 
exceedingly delicate membrane, and seems to discharge no other 
office than that of a vessel in wkich the juice can be kept while 
the Bee is at w’ork. 

As soon as the honey-bag is filled, the Bee flies back to the 
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hive and disgorges the juice into one of the cells. But, during 
that short sojourn in the insect, the juice has undergone a 
change, and been converted into honey, a substance which is 
quite unlike tliat from which it was formed, and which has 
an odour and flavour peculiarly its own. How this change is 
wrought is at present unknown, for the little bag in which the 
transformation is made is composed of a membrane that seems 
incapable of exerting any influence upon the substance con- 
tained within it. 

All food that is eaten by the Bee passes through the honey- 
bag, which is closely anahigous to the crop of a bird, and it 
would seem that the honey ought rather to pass into the stomach 
than be disgorged at the will of tlie insect. However, it is well 
known that many birds feed their young by disgorging food, and 
the Bee is enabled to ])erform the same operation by means 
of a little valve which leads from the honey-bag into the 
stomach, and is plainly perceptible even with the unassisted eye. 
Under ordinary circumstances the valve just allows the food to 
])ass gently and gradually into the stomach ; but the violent effort, 
which is made in ejecting the food, closes the valve, and only 
allows the honey to flow upwards through the mouth. 

The ollice of the worker and drone cells is two-fold — first, 
to act as nurseries for the insects while passing through their 
])reliminaiT stages, and next to serve as repositories for food, 
whether liquid or solid. The egg of the Queen-Bee is placed 
nearly at the bottom of the cell, exactly on the angle where the 
])oints of the lozenges meet. It is soon liatched into a little 
white grub, which is assiduously fed by the nurses, and grows 
wuth wonderful rapidity. As soon as it has eaten its last larval 
meal, it spins a silken cover over the cell, and remains there 
until it has become a perfect insect. It then bites its way out, 
and after a day or so devoted to hardening and strengthening its 
limbs, it leaves the hive and joins in the labours of the com- 
munity. 

No sooner is the Bee fairly out of its waxen nursery, than the 
workers clear out the cell, and prepare it for the reception of 
honey. As soon as the cell is filled, the Bees close up the 
entrance with a waxen door, which is air-tight, and serv’-es to 
preserve the honey in proper condition. Those who wish to eat 
honey in its pure state should always i)urchase it in the comb. 

p* F 9 
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If it be stored in pots, liowcvcr well they may be sealed, it 
always crystallises, and in that state is injurious io digestion. 
Moreover, it is so extcuisivfdy adulterated, tliat a pot ot‘ really 
pure honey is not readily obtained. 

Besides tlu^ Ijoiuy, ))ee-hrea(r’ is placed in the cells. This is 
a compound of honey and the pollen of IIowsts, and is chielly 
used as food for the young grubs. AVe may ofUui seti the Biios 
hast(‘,ning honui with a load of yellow pollen on each of tlui 
hinder pair of h^gs, and this pollen is destined to be made into 
bee-bread. 

Such, then, is a brifd outline of the wonderful social habita- 
tion which is made by the Hiv(^ Bee. 

Wn now come to an insect which is as veil known by name as 
the bee, though not so familiar to our eyes. Tliis is tlui coinmon 
lloKNKT erahro), which is tolerably plentiful in many 

parts of England, luit seems to be almost ahscait IVom others. 

The nest of the Hornet is much like that of tlio wasp, ex('(‘])t 
that it is proportionately larg(T, and is almost invariably built 
in hollow tr(‘(‘s, deserted outhouses, and j)laces of a similar 
description. \Vhen(‘ver the Hornet takes up its residence in an 
inhabited hous(\ as is sometimes the case, tlui inmates are sure to 
be in arms against Hu*, inst'ct, and with good reason. The 
Hornet is muc.h larger than the was]v and its sting is propor- 
tionately venomous. It is popularly said that three’ Honuds (*an 
kill a man ; and although in such a case the’ suffered- must i)revi- 
ously have bc’cn in bad health, th(‘ })oisonous proj)erties of the 
Hornet are .suHiciemtly virulent to reaider such a saying ]K)pular. 

Moreover, the Hornet is an irascible insect, and given to 
assault those whom it lancies are approaching its nest with evil 
intentions. It is not ])leasant to he chased by wasps, hut to be 
chased by Hornets is still less agreeahle, as 1 can personally 
testify. They are so ])ers(‘.veriiig in their attacks that they will 
follow a man for a wonderfully long distance, and if they he 
struck away over and over again, they will ndurn to the charge 
as soon as they recover from the slioek. • There is a deep 
ominous menace iu their hum, which sp(‘aks volumes to thos(^ 
wdio have some acfpiaiutaue(* with the language of inse(ds ; and 
no one who has once been chased by these insects will willingly 
nm the same risk again. 
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Mr. S. Stone, whose interesting letter n})on the Avasp has 
already been mentioned, tolls me that lie has been suceesslhl in 
])reeding Iloriuds as Avell as wasps, and ibi’ciiig them to build 
nests much more beautiful tlian they AA’ould haAa^ made if they 
had been at liberty. 



One nest, Avheii of inoderate size, Avas removaxl from the head 
of a tree, and placed in a large glazed liox similar to those which 
liaA^e been mentioned in coniK'xioii Avith the Avasp. Within the 
box the Hornets continued their labours, and a most beautiful 
nest Avas produced, symmetrical in shape, and variegatiMl with 
Avonderfully rich colours. “ Such a nest as that,’' Avrites Mr. 
Stone, "‘is not produced by Hornets in a general Avay. They do 
not trouble themselAT-s to form much of a covering, es])ecially 
when a small cavity in the head of a tree is selected, which is 
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often the case. The walls of the chamber they consider a suffi- 
cient protection fpr the combs. 

** If you expect them to form a substantial covering, the combs 
must be so placed as to have ample space around them, and if 
you expect them to fiibricate a covering of great beauty, you 
must select the richest coloured woods, and such as form the 
most striking contrasts, and place them so that the insects shall 
be induced; nay, almost compelled, to use them in the construc- 
tion of their nest. This is exactly what I did with reference to 
the nest in question.” 

Knowing from experience the difficulty of assaulting a 
Hornet’s nest, I asked Mr. Stone how he performed the task, 
and was told that his chief reliance was placed on chlorofonn. 
Approaching very cautiously to the nest, he twists some cotton 
wool round the end of a stick, soaks it in chloroform, and 
puslies it into the aperture. A mighty buzzing immediately 
arises, but is soon silenced by the chloroform, and as soon as this 
result has happened, mallet, chisel, and saw are at work, until 
the renewed buzzing tells that the warlike insects are recovering 
their senses, and will soon be able to use their formidable 
weapons. The chloroform is then re-apj)lied until they are 
quieted, and the tools are again taken up. 

The extrication of a nest from a hollow tree is necessarily a 
long and tedious process, on account of the frequent interrup- 
tions. Even if the insects did not interfere with the work, the 
labour of cutting a nest out of a tree is much harder than could 
be imagined by those who have not tried it. 

Moreover, the habits of Hornets are not quite like those of the 
wasps. At night, all the wasps retire into their nest, and in the 
dead of night the nest may be approached with perfect safety, 
the last stragglers having come home. Hornets are apt to con- 
tinue their work through the greater part of the night, and if the 
moon be up, they are nearly sure to do so. Therefore, the nest- 
hunters are obliged to detail one of their party as a sentinel, 
whose sole business it is to watch for the Hornets that come 
dropping in at intervals, laden with building materials or food, 
and that would at once dash at the intruders upon their 
domains. Fortunately, the light from the lanterns seems to 
. blind them, and they can be struck down as they fly to and fro 
in the glare. 
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The nest that has just been mentioned, was rather deeply 
imbedded in the tree, and cost no less than six hours of con- 
tinuous labour, the work of excavation having been begun at 
eight P.M. and the nest extracted at two a.m. on the following 
morning. 

In the illustration is seen a portion of a lately begun nest, 
much reduced in size, as may be conjectured from the dimen- 
sions of the insects that are crawling upon it. As the arrange- 
ment of the combs is identical with that of the wasp-nest, tlie 
interior is not disclosed. Another reason for showing the exterior 
of tlie nest is, that the reader might see how the Hornet forms 
the paper-like cover, and the manner in which the insects can 
enter at differcjit parts, instead of having but a single entrance, 
as is the case with several hymenopterous nests which have been 
mentioned. 

In many parts of Brazil there may be seen the social nests 
of certain hymenopterous insects, which are very aptly termed 
Synceca, this name being derived from two Greek words, which 
signify sociality. 

The nests of these insects have some resemblance to those 
of certain Bolybia?, which have already been described. They 
are, however, of much greater size, and as they are rather 
heavy, are affixed to tolerably strong branches. One such nest, 
which is now in the British Museum, has been built upon a post, 
nearly encircling it above, and sloping off to a rounded point, 
nearly two feet below the highest portion. Another is fixed to a 
rather stout, straight, and upright branch. The nests are dark 
brown in colour, and as they are fixed to objects of a similar 
hue, arc very inconspicuous. The insect which makes this nest 
is nearly as large as the English hornet. 

The walls of the nests made by insects of this genus are very 
thin and fragile, not unlike those of the structure built by 
Polybia sedula. In one nest the cover is remarkably elegant, 
being shaped like the half of a melon cut longitudinally, and 
moulded into ribs which run transversely across the nest, and 
have a gentle and regular curve. These ribs project about a 
quarter of an inch, and are nearly half an inch wide, and are as 
round and regular as if they were produced by cords wound 
upon the combs. 
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The insect which made this nest is of a deep steel-blue colour, 
looking nearly black in a dim light. The lu^ad is rather large, 
and the abdomen is rounded and small, being connected with 
the thorax by a footstalk of moderate length. 

The two remarkable nests which aie figured in the large illus- 
tration come from dilfcreiit parts of the woild, hut, as they are 
similar in many r(is])ccts, they are placed close to each other* 

The long, flask-like nest was brought from Mexico, by Owen 
Rees, Esq. in 1834. Even before it was opened, its structure 
was evidently full of interest. The colour is dull white, not 
unlike parchment, and the texture of the materials is nearl} as 
hard, stiff and close as that substance. When ])laced under the 
ini(‘i()seop(‘, it is s('en to be composed of a vnst number of shining 
threads, crossing and recrossing each other in every direction, 
and producing a material like very thin, but stiff fl'lt. 

It was suspended to a branch, hut could not swing in tin* 
wind, because a twig descended into the neck and })revented any 
lateral motion. At the bottom of the nest there is a small and 
nearly circular aperture, tlirough which the insects are enabled 
to make tludr exit and ciitmnce. The length of the nest is about 
(‘ight inches. 

So much for the exterior. On opening the nest, however, a 
most singular &tat(‘ of things was discovered. A great luimher 
of pu])a', evidently tliose of some huttertly, were suspended by 
their tails to the walK and to the twig which runs down the 
nest. Ill this nest they wore about one hundred in number, and 
tliey were hung to the whole of iho upper part of the nest, hut 
without any particular order. 

On seeing this nest, an entomologist naturally asks liow 
and when tlie insects made it. That they did not form it of a 
small size and then add J^o its dimensions in order to suit their 
growth, is evident from the fact that no trace of cnlargonient can 
be perceived. It is most probable that as in the case of the 
processionary moth, the catci^)illars spin their silken liome when 
they are three parts grown, and in consequence have but a short 
time to spend in it before they pass into the quiescent pupal 
form. 

It IS evident that the insects make their escape from their 
peueile home as soon as they have broken out of the pupal skin, 
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because the aperture is so small that they could not possibly 
])ass through it when their wings were thoroughly (expanded and 
dried. Ot what form and colour thes^c A\iijgs niiglit be, was for 
a long time a niysteiy. Mr. Westwood, who first opened a nest, 
carefully dissected some of the pupm, and by cautiously softening 
the withered membranes in warm water, succeeded in spreading 
out the wings siitHciently to learn the general form of tlu^ 
nervures and the shape of the ‘'cells,'' as the si)accs between 
the nervures are named. 

Specimens of tlie i)crfect insect have now been obtained, and 
are seem to bo buttertlies clos(‘ly r(‘S( aid ding in shajie the lovedy 
helicoiiidas whieli are so ])leiitiful in Southern America, but 
of very simple colours, tla^ g<‘ueral line being blackish brown, 
diversiiicd by a broad, bnt indistinelly marked wliite band across 
tluj wings. Exam]des of llie nest have lately been sent to A'^ieiinn, 
but any oiu^. wlio wishes to sih; the s])('eimcn from which the 
above sketch and description wer(‘ taken, imiy do so by visiting 
tlie muscMim at Oxfoi’d, where the' jaafcct hut tcrilies may also 
bii seen, Tln‘ scicriiilic name of the ]>utlerlly is IJurhdra 
sorialis. 


On th(**u})])ev ])art of the* same* illustration may he scien a 
curious ohjc^ct, that looks something like a llattened pincushion 
fastened to the branches. This is the nc‘st of a social iiiseet, and 
is. 1 believer, an uiii(|uc sjiecimen. It was brought from Tropical 
Africa by Vernon AYollaston, Esep and is so rcruarkable as to 
deserve a detailed dc'seription. 

In length it mcjasurt's eiglit iuclies, and in width five and a 
half inches, its dcipth being about throe inelies. The aspecd of 
the exterior givers hut litth^ promise of the exceeding strength of 
the structure*, whicli is as hard and elastic as the side of a silk 
hat, rehounding when jnessod in precisely the same manner. 
When cut, this covering is seen to be doiiWe, the outer case 
being very thin, and furim^d of orange-brown silken threads, ami 
the inner being made of many successive layers of dark brown 
silk, so that it looks very like undressed leather. 

The most extraordinary part of the nest, however, is the 
provision wliich is made for the exit of the inmates. Set upon 
different parts of the nest are thirteen or fourteen little conical 
protuberances, which do not project very far from the general 
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surface, and are quite inconspicuous. On examination, these 
prominences are seen to he composed of stiff silken threads, 
which converge to a point, precisely like those which guard the 
entrance of the emperor moth’s cocoon, so that any inhabitant 
can crawl out, but no enemy can crawl in. 

This nest, like the preceding, may be seen in the museum at 
Oxford. 



SHALL EIIHIKE MOTH. 


There is a very pretty, very interesting, and very destructive 
insect, called by entomologists the Small Ermine Moth {Ypono- 
'tmuta padella), which is very plentiful in this country, and by 
gardeners is thought to be much too plentiful. It can easily be 
recognised by its long naiTow wings, the upper pair of which are 
soft silvery, or satiny white, spotted with black, and the lower 
pair dark brown. The expanse of the spread wings is about 
three quarters of an inch. 

In its winged and pupal states the insect is perfectly harmless, 
but in its larval condition it becomes a terrible pest. Most cater- 
pillars wage war singly on the foliage, and though they do much 
damage, their ravages are conducted in a desultory manner. The 
Small Ermines, however, band themselves together in hosts. 
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and march like disciplined armies to the atlack, invading a 
district and completely devastating it before they proceed to 
another. 

They live in large tents, placed among the branches of some 
tree, and composed of silken threads, which are loosely crossed 
and recrossed in various directions. From this centre the cater- 
pillars issue in vast numbers, each individual spinning a strong 
silken thread as it proceeds, which acts as a guide to the nest, 
just as the fabled clue led through the intricacies of Kosamond's 
bower. When once these caterpillars have taken possession of 
a tree, they are sure to strip it of its leaves as completely as if 
the foliage had been plucked by hand. It is a very curious 
sight to watch the systematic manner in which these troublesome 
insects set about their work, how they send out pioneers which 
lead the way to new branches, cither by crawling uj) to them or 
by lowering themselves to them by means of their silken lile- 
lines, and how soon they are followed by their ever hungry 
companions. 

Perhaps the reader may wonder why tlie little birds do not 
eat these caterpillars. When they have nearly stripped the 
branch, they are very conspicuous, especially as they make their 
way from bough to bough along their silken bridges. Indeed, a 
proprietor of a garden that was much damaged by this moth did 
once mention the immunity of the caterpillars as a proof that 
any tenderness to small birds was misplaced, saying that if the 
sparrows were half as insectivorous as I mentioned, they would 
long ago have eaten all the caterpillars. 

Now, at the first glance, there seemed to be some reason in 
this remark; but a short look at one of the damaged tnies 
explained the reason why the sparrows did not cat the cater- 
pillars. The birds literally dared not approach the insects ; for 
the silken threads which traversed the branches in all directions 
were an effectual barrier, striking against the wings and ter- 
rifying the poor birds. We all know that a few threads of fine 
cotton passed from bough to bough of a gooseberiy-bush will 
deter any little bird from settling on it; and, in the same 
manner, the silken threads of the caterpillars deter the birds 
from settling on the branches. These threads are very elastic, 
and of marvellous strength, considering their tenacity, producing 
most uncomfortable sensations when they come across the face, 
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and being nearly as strong as the fibres spun by the common 
silkworm. 

The caterpillar which works all this damage is rather slender, 
and is covered with black dots along the back. 

Another well-known British insect which constructs social 
habitations is the Gold-tailed Moth (Porlhesia chrysorrJuBa)^ a 
familiar and beautiful insect, with wings of soft downy plumage, 
and snowy-white in colour, and a tuft of yellow hair at the end 
of the tail. The perfect insect may often be seen sticking on 
the trunks of trees in gardens, waiting until the evening, when 
it will lly oif to its labours. 

When the moth has laid its eggs, it plucks off the beautiful 
yellow tuft at the end of the tail, and with it forms a roof over 
the pile of eggs, laying the hairs so artificially as to make a 
])erf(*.ct thatch. AVhcn the larvaa arc hatched, they retain ilitur 
sociability, and spin for themselves a common domicile. This 
house is very remarkable. Viewed on the exterior, it is seen to 
be a bag-like structure of wliitish silk, rather strong and tough, 
but very yielding. 

One of these nests, which I found in Wiltshire, is now before 
me. It was found in a hedge, about two feet from the ground, 
and is rather a comjdicated structure. The scafl'olding, so to 
speak, of the nest is formed by a horizontal spray of three small 
twigs, and it is strengthened by the long hedge-grass which 
crossed the spray. Seeds of diffeinut kinds are woven into the 
walls, so that a comparatively small jportion of the silk is exposed 
to view. 

When cut open, it shows a singularly beautiful structure 
within. There are several sheets of silken tissue, each becoming 
more delicate, and the innermost being white, shining like satin ; 
whereas the outer covering is dull-white, and very tough, cling- 
ing to the scissors so that a straight cut is almost impossible. 
Delicate walls divide the interior into several compartments, in 
all of which are evidences that the caterpillars must have resided 
for soma time. The reason why the creatures make tliis nest is, 
that they are hatched towards the end of summer, and in conse- 
quence are forced to pass the winter in the larval condition, so 
that some warm residence is needful for them. It is well known 
that air is a very bad conductor of heat, and, in consequence, the 
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successive sheets of silk which cover the nest, and which inclose 
layers of air between them, form a protection which is far warmer 
than would be obtained by a solid mass of silk measuring twice 
the thickness of the three walls, together with their intervening 
spaces. 

There is an allied insect, popularly called the Brown-tailed 
Motif (Porfheda a‘iirijlud)y which spins a social nest that in 
many respects resembles that of the Gold-tailed Moth. The 
nest, however, is scarcely so elegant, nor is the silken web so 
beautifully delicate. Much, however, depends ujion surrounding 
conditions, such as the disposition of the twig on which the nest 
is placed, and the pr(‘,s(.‘nce or absence of leaves, whether those 
of the tree or of other plants that happen to grow in close 
proximity. 

These nests are very firmly constructed, and^ the walls are 
solid, as is needful for insects which are obliged to ])ass the 
winter within them. There niVy however, many caterpillars 
which live socially, and which spin a common habitation, but 
whicl^ leave it before the cold weather conuis on, and, in conse- 
quence'., do not need such thick walls. Any hedgei’ows where^ 
nettles are found will aui)ply numerous examples of such nests, 
made by the curious caterx)illars which afterwards assume the 
lovely and familiar forms of the Peacock and Small Tortoisii:- 
shell Butterflies {Vaiiessa lo and Vemessa urtica^). Great black 
masses of these caterpillars may be seen upon the nettles, and, 
on examining them closely, they will be seen to reside within a 
common home, made of tough silken threads, very loosely spun, 
and forming a kind of net, with long and irregular meshes. 
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so(;tal insects continued. 

A curious Ant from India (Myrmka Kirhii ) — Locality of its nest— -Description 
of tlio nest, its material and mode of structure — A nocturnal inisadveiiturc — 
The Driver Amt of Africa— Descnjdion of the insect — Reason for its name — 
Its general habits — Destructive powers of the Driver Ant — How the insects 
devour meat and convey it home — How they kill snakes — Native legend of 
tlie python — Their mode of march — Fatal clfects of the sunbeams — An extem- 
poiised arch — Method of escaping from floods — Site of their habitation — Modes 
of destroying them — Living ladders and their stnicture— Method of crossing 
streams — Tenacity of life — A decapitated Ant — Mode of biting — Description of 
the insect— Curious nest of a Brazilian AVasp — Weight of the nest and method 
of attachment — Variety of Polistes nest — PolistGs aUrritnun and its singular 
nest — Beautiful structure of an unknown Polistes. 


Although several species of Ants have been mentioned under 
the title of hurrowiiig insects, there arc many whicli possess very 
interesting habits, and which may here take their ijlace among 
the creatures which build social habitations. Among them is a 
curious insect inhabiting India, and discovered hy Colonel Sykes, 
the well-known naturalist, who called it Myrmica Kirhii. 

' This insect forms its nest on the branches of trees and shrubs, 
and Colonel Sykes mentions that he has found their curious 
habitation on the brandies of the Kurwund shrub, Carissa 
Caraiidas, and on the Mango-tree, Manyifera Indica. 

The nests are more or less spherical, and are about as large as 
an ordinary foot-ball. The material of which they are made is 
cow-dung, wdiicli is spread in flakes in a manner that reminds 
the observer of the outside cover of a wasp's nest. Tlie flakes 
p.re placed upon each other like the tiles of a house, so that 
although the insects can creep into the nest beneath the flakes, 
no water can enter. On the summit of the nest is one very large 
flake, that acts as a general roof to the structure, 

Witliin the nest are placed a number of cells made of the 
same material as the exterior, and in them may he found insects 
in every state of development, eggs in one, larva? in another, and 
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pupa3 in a third. No provision seems to be laid up 'within the 
nest, so that the inhabitants must depend on their daily excursions 
for their food. 

Wlien Colonel Sykes brought home the first nest he discovered, 
he hung it to the tent-pole, preparatory to examining it in the 
morning. ‘‘ In the night the men were awakened by repeated 
punctures and general irritation of tlie skin, but the darkness 
prevented them from discovering their tormentors, and they con- 
tinued to toss and tumble in their beds for some hours in no very 
complacent state of mind. At last they got up, dressed them- 
selves, and abandoned tlie tent; but the evil was rather aggravated 
than abated, as parts of their persons which had previously 
escaped had now their share of suffering. At daylight they 
discovered to their consternation that they were covered with 
minute ants, which had filled their pantaloons, penetrated tlie 
sleeves of their coats and every other part of their habiliments. 
On inspecting the tent, they found the interior teeming with 
multitudes of little angry beings, in busy progress, seeking to 
resent the outrage which had been committed on the community 
by the removal of their abode.” 

The insects arc exf-reinely small, barely one fifth of an inch in 
length, and are reddish in colour. 

Perhaps one of the most terrible of insects is that which is 
appropriately called the Driver Ant of Western Africa (Anomma 
arcens). 

This insect is a truly remarkable creature. Although it is to 
be found in vast numbers, it has never been found in the winged 
condition, and neither the male nor the female have as yet been 
discovered. The workers are uniform in colour, but exceedingly 
variable in size. Their hue is deep brownish black, and their 
length varies from half an inch to one line, so that the largest 
workers nearly equal the common earwig, while the smallest are 
no larger than the familiar red ant of our gardens. In the 
British Museum are specimens of the workers, which form a 
regular gradation of size, from the largest to the smallest. 

They are called Driver Ants, because they drive before them 
every living creature. There ianot an animal that can withstand 
the Driver Ants. In their march, they carry destruction before 
them, and every beast knows instinctively that it must not cross 
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their track. They have been known to destroy even the agile 
monkey, when their swarming host had once made a lodgment 
on its body, and when they enter a pigsty e, tliey soon kill tlie 
imprisoned inhabitants, whose tough hides cannot protect them 
Iroin the teetli of the Driver Ants. Fowls tluy (l(‘stroy in 
numbers, killing in a single night all th(i inhabitants of the hen- 
roost, and having destrojaMl them, have a curious method of 
devouring them. 
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a road, and worked with the assiduity which seems to be a 
characteristic of these energetic insects. Numbers of them were 
employed in smoothing the road to the nest by removing every 
obstacle out of the way, until by degrees a tolerably level road 
was obtained. The Ants are possessed of strength which seems 
gigantic when compared with their size, carrying away sticks 
four or five times as large as themselves, and never failing to 
pounce upon any grub or insect that might happen to be lurking 
beneath their shelter. They always carried such burdens longi- 
tudinally, grasping them with their jaws and legs, and passing 
the load under the body. Some of these roads arc more than 
two hundred yards in length. 

Meanwhile, the other Ants were busy with the fowl. Beginning 
at the base of the beak, they contrived to pull out the feathers 
one by one, until they stripped it regularly backwards, working 
over the head, along the neck, and so on to the body. This was 
evidently a very hard task, as the insects did not possess sufficient 
sti’ength to pull out the feathers by main force, and were conse- 
quently obliged to grub them up laboriously by the roots. The 
. next business was to pull the bird to pieces, and at this work 
they were left. Unfortunately the experiment was spoiled by 
the natives, who stole the fowl, thinking that the Ants had eaten 
so many of their poultiy that they were justified in retaliation. 
Others chose to excuse themselves by saying that they thought 
the fowl to be a fetish offering to the Ants, and accordingly took 
it away from them. 

The large iguana lizards fall victims to the Driver Ants, and 
so do all reptiles, not excluding snakes. It seems, from the per- 
sonal observations of Dr. Savage, that the Ants commence their 
attack on the snake by biting its eyes, and so blinding the poor 
reptile, which only flounders and writhes helplessly on one spot, 
instead of gliding away to a distance. 

It is said by the natives, that when the great python has 
crushed its prey in its tenible folds, it does not devour it at 
once, but makes a large circuit, at least a mile in diameter, in 
order to see whether an army of Driver Ants is on the march. 
If so, it glides off, and abandons its prey, which will soon be 
devoured by the Ants ; but if the ground is clear, it returns to 
the crushed animal, swallows it, and gives itself to repose until 
the process of digestion be completed. Whether this assertion 
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be true or not, Dr. Savage cannot say ; but it is here given in 
order to show the extreme awe in which the natives hold the 
Driver Ants. 

So completely is the dread of them on every living creature, 
that on their approach whole villages arc deserted, and in ex- 
treme cases the entire population is forced to take to the rivers, 
knowing that the insects will not enter water unless obliged 
to do so ; although on occasions they do not hesitate to commit 
themselves to the waves, as will presently be seen. 

The order of their marching is very curious, and is well 
described by Dr. Savage : — 

‘‘ Tli(3ir sallies are made in cloudy days, and in the night, 
chiefly in the latter. This is owing to the uncongenial influence 
of the sun, an exposure to the direct rays of which, especially 
when the power is increased by reflection, is almost instan- 
taneously fatal. If they should be detained abroad till late in 
the morning of a sunny day by the quantity of their prey, they 
will construct arches over their path, of dirt agglutinated by a 
fluid excreted from their mouth. If their way should run under 
thick grass, sticks, &c., affording sufficient shelter, the arch is 
dispensed with ; if not, so much dirt is added as is necessary to 
eke out the arch in connexion with them. In the rainy season, 
or in a succession of cloudy days, the arch is seldom visible ; 
their i)ath, however, is very distinct, presenting a beaten appear- 
ance, and freedom from everything moveable. 

They are evidently economists in time and labom ; for 
if a crevice, fissure in the ground, })assage imdcr stones, &c., 
come in their way, they will adopt them as a substitute for the 
arch. 

In cloudy days, when on thcii* predatory excursions, or mi- 
grating, an arch for the protection of the workers is constructed 
of the bodies of their largest class. Their wddely-extended jaws, 
long slender limbs, and projecting antenna), intertwining, form a 
sort of network, that seems to answer well their object. 'When- 
ever an alarm is given, the arch is instantly broken, and the 
iints, joining others of the same class on the outside of the line, 
who seem to be acting as commanders, guides, and scouts, run 
about in a furious manner, in pursuit of the enemy. If the 
alarm should prove to be without foundation, the victory won, or 
danger passed, the arch is quickly renewed, and the main column 
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marches forward as before, in all the order of an intellectual 
military discipline.” 

Sometimes, as is usual in tropical countries, the rain descends 
like a flood, converting in a few minutes whole tracts of country 
into a temporary lake. The dwellings of the Driver Ant are 
immediately deluged, and, but for a remarkable instinct which is 
implanted in the insects, most of the Ants, and all the future 
brood, would perish. As soon as the water encroaches upon 
their premises, they run together and agglomerate themselves 
into balls, the weakest (or the women and children,” as the 
natives call them) being in the middle, and the large and powerful 
insects on the outside. Tlicse balls are much lighter than water, 
and consequently float on the surface, until the floods retire and 
the insects can resume their place on diy land. 

The size of the ant-balls is various ; but they arc, on an average, 
as large as a full-sized cricket-ball. One of these curious balls 
was cleverly caught in a handkerchief, put in a vessel, and sent 
to Mr. F. Smith, of the British Museum, who has kindly pre- 
sented me with several s2)ecimens of the insect. 

When a colony of these insects has been established near 
a house, the inhabitants naturally endeavour to desti’oy it. Tlu*. 
habitation is very simple and artless, and generally consists of a 
mere hole in a rock or bank, in which the creatures assemble. 
They are very fond of usurping the sepulchres of the dead, whkdi 
are usually excavated in the sides of hills, and are about eighteen 
inches in depth. 

The natives generally try to destroy the colony by heaping 
dry leaves of the palm upon the dwelling, and setting lire 
to the heal). When this plan was tried, it was found to be 
very unsatisfactory ; for the greater mass of the insects contrived 
to make their escape, and were found upon neighbouring trees, 
clinging in heavy bunches and long festoons, which connected 
one branch with another, and formed ladders over which thc^ 
insects could i^ass. These festoons were made in a very curious 
manner. 

First, a single Ant clung tightly to a branch, and then a second 
insect crawled cautiously down its suspended body, and hung lo 
its long, outstretched limbs. Others followed in rapid succession, 
until they had formed a complete chain of Ants, which swung 
about in the wind. One of the largest workers then took its 
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stand immediately below the chain, held firmly to the branch 
with its hind limbs, and dexterously caught with its foredegs 
the end of the living chain as it swung past. The ladder was 
thus comxdeted, and fixed ready for the transit of insects ; and, 
in a similar way, the whole tree was covered with festoons of 
Ants, until it was blackened with their sable bodies. 

They can even cross streams by means of these ladders. 
Crawling to the end of a bough which o'^erhangs the water, they 
form themselves into a living chain, and add to its length until 
the lowermost reaches tliti water. The long, wide-spread limbs of 
tlie insect can sustain it upon the water, especially when aided 
by its liohl on the suspended comrade above. 

Ant after Ant pushes forward, and the floating portion of the 
chain is thus lengthened, until the free end is swept by the 
stream against the opposite bank. The Ant which forms the 
extremity of the chain then clings to a stick, stone, or root, and 
grasps it so firndy, that the chain is ludd tightly, and the Ants 
can pass over their companions as over a suspension bridge. In 
the illustration a column of Driver Ants is shown on the march. 
The vanguard of the column has crossed the stream by moans of 
the living ladder, which is seen suspended from a branch, and 
extended across the water. The fragile tube which they build 
is also shown, and a few of the largcn* architects are diuAvn of 
the natural size. The smaller specimens will not emerge from 
the tunnel. 

There is a species of Ant in Ceylon which makes living 
bridges in precisely the same manner as the Driver Ant. In 
Mr. E. Sullivan’s Bungalow and the Tent ” there is the following 
passage : — ** I have seen Ants form a bridge from one stick to 
another. I even saw one leave his companions, who were clus- 
tered at the cud of a stick, unable to reach another at a short 
distance, make a considerable circuit, ascend the stick they were 
aiming at from another direction, and by stretching out his body 
as far as possible, enable the pioneer of the main body to reacli 
him, and thus completi^ the chain of communication, by which 
the rest immediately crossed. It would he difficult to prove 
that this was not reason,” 

Finding that the comparatively gi^adual action of fire per- 
mitted the active insects to escape before the heat finally reuched 
them, Dr. Savage waited until they had settled in their liome, 
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and then poured upon them a few gallons of boiling water, which 
was instantaneously fatal. As for cold water, they seem to care 
little for it ; having been immersed for twelve hours, and although 
they were apparently dead when removed, yet they soon re- 
covered themselves, and ran about as lively as ever. Their 
tenacity of life is indeed wmiiderful, and injuries which would 
immediately kill almost any creature seem to have no imme- 
diate effect upon their vigour. Another fact, illustrating their 
tenacity of life, may here be stated. 

The head of one of the largest class, when dissevered from the 
body, grasped the finger of an attendant so furiously, as to cause 
an immediate fiow of blood. It was left in a glass tumbler fi’om 
three r. m. till the next morning at eight o’clock, when the finger 
was again applied, and apparently as severe a wound as bed’ore 
iufluited. Another individual of the same class was decai)itated 
at seven A. M., and at half-past nine next mornijig, twenty-six and 
a half hours from the time of d(‘capitaiion, a i)iece of iiewspaiier 
was held between the jaws, which it grasped and retained with 
considerable force. 

‘‘ 1 then a])plied the small fingcT of my right hand, which it bit 
severtdy; indexed, so ])owerful was the grasp, that the point of 
the mandibles met beneath the cuticle. It then i)artly withdrew 
one mandible, and, pointing it moi'c perpendicularly, penetrated 
deeper than the other, and thus at every stroke giving to the 
inandilde a direction more vertical, wounding and cutting wider 
and deeper, precisely in the manner of the iiis(*ct in possession of 
all its parts and powers. The sensation at each thrust was like 
that of a ])in, and equally painful ; and when the mandibles 
were withdrawn, the blood flowed as frcicly. Tlie head continued 
to give signs of life for more tlian thirty-six hours after decapi- 
tation. The body to which it belonged lived still longer, or more 
than forty-eight hours.” 

It is a very remarkable fact that the insect should be so 
tenacious of life under circumstances that would be instantly 
fatal to most creatures, and yet should die suddeidy under con- 
ditions in which many insects live and thrive. The reader will 
remember that the direct action of the sun’s rays will kill the 
Driver Ant in less than two minutes, and yet there are ants 
of the same country which run about freely in the blazing sun- 
shine, traversing with impunity the heated ground, which blisters 
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the bare hand, and being able to secrete abmidant stores of the 
liquid which they use in making their habitation. 

In Dr. Livingstone’s well-known work, there arc several 
interesting accounts of ants and their habits, and one anecdote 
bears so aptly on the subject, that I give it in the writer’s own 
words. 

After describing the terrible drought at Chonuane, when the 
river Kolobay ran dry and the fisli perished, when the crocodile 
himself was stranded and died, and the native trees could not 
hold up their leaves, he jirocecds as follows : — “ In the midst of 
this dreary drought, it was 'wonderful to see those tiny creatures, 
the Ants, running about with their accustomed vivneity. I put 
the bulb of a thermometer three inches under the soil in the sun 
at mid-day, and found the mercury to stand at 132° to 134°; and 
if certain beetles were placed on the surface, they only ran about 
a few seconds and expired. 

But tins boiling heat only augmented the activity of the 
long-legged Black Ants ; they never tire ; their organs of motion 
seem endowed with the same power as is ascribed by physiologists 
to the muscles of the human heart, by which that pai4 of the 
frame never becomes fatigued, and which may be imparted to all 
our organs in that higher sphere to which we fondly hope to 
rise. 

Where do these Ants get their moisture ? Our house was 
built on a hard, ferruginous conglomerate, in order to bo out of 
the way of the White Ant, but they came despite the precaution ; 
and not only were tiny in this sultry weather able individually 
to moisten soil to the consistency of mortar for the formation of 
galleries, which in their way of working is done by night (so 
that they are screened from the observation of birds by day in 
passing and repassing towards any vegetable matter they may 
wish to devour), but, when their inner chambers were laid open, 
these were also surprisingly humid ; yet there was no dew, and 
the house being placed on a rock, they could have no subterranean 
passage to the bed of the river, which ran about three hundred 
yards below the hill. Can it be that they have the power of 
combining the oxygen and hydrogen of their vegetable food by 
vital force as to form water?” 

In corroboration of this opinion, Dr. Livingstone mentions an 
insect found in Angola, and wliich is allied to the common 
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cuckoo-spit (Aphro'phora sp^imaria) of England, wliicli has tho 
property of pouring out great quantities of water, so that a grouj) 
of seven or eight insects will produce three or four pints of watiu' 
in the course of the niglit. After stating that he believes tlui 
water to be produced, not from the sap of the tree, but from the 
atmosphere, he proceeds as follows : — 

Finding a colony of these insects busily distilling on a branch 
of the Rioinm commnni% or castor-oil plant, I denuded about 
twenty inches of the l)ark on the tree-side of the insects, and 
scraped away the inner bark, so as to destroy all the ascending 
vessels. I also cut a hole in the side of the branch, reacliing to 
the middle, and then cut out tlui pith and internal vessels. The 
distillation was then going on at the rale of one drop in each 
sixty-seven seconds, or about two ounces ilvo and a half drams 
in twenty-four hours. Next morning the distillation, so far from 
being affected by the attempt to stop tlie supplies, supi)osing they 
had come up through the branch from tlie tree, was increased to 
a drop every five seconds, or twelve drf>ps per niinute, making 
one pint in every twenty-four hours. 

I then cut the branch so much that during the day it broke; 
but they still went on at the rate of a drop every five seconds, 
while another colony on a brancli of the sam(‘< tree gave a droj^ 
every seventeen seconds only, or at the rate of about ten ounces 
four and one-fifth drams in every twenty-four hours. I finally 
cut off the branch ; but this was too much for their patience, for 
they immediately decamped, as insects will do from either a dead 
branch or a dead animal. The ]3resence of greater moisture in 
tlie air increased the power of these distillers ; the period of 
greatest activity was in the morning, when the air and every- 
thing else was charged with dew.” 

Three species of Driver Ant are known, namely, the common 
species, which has already been described, Anomma BiirmmUri, 
and a smaller species, Anomma rubella. 

The two first insects are deep, shining black, and resemble each 
other so closely that an unpractised eye could not distinguish 
between them, while the last may be easDy known by its brownish 
red hue. 

The specimens which have already been mentioned are now 
before me, and curious beings they are. The largest are black, 
with a slight tinge of red, and have an enormous head, almost 
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equalling one-third of the entire length. It is deep and wide 
as well as long, as indeed is necessary for the attachment of the 
muscles which move the enormous jaws. These weapons are 
sharply curved, and when closed, they cross each other, so that 
when the insect has fairly fixed itself, its hold cannot be loosened 
unless the jaws are opened. It is useless, therefore, to kill the 
ant, for its head will retain its grasp in death as well as in 
life. Beside the sharp points of the mandibles, they are further 
armed with a central tooth, which is so formed that when the 
mandibles are quite closed, and the points crossed to the utmost, 
the tips of the central teeth meet and form another means of 
grasping. 

There is no vestige of external eyes, and even the half-inch 
power of the microscope fails to show the slightest indication of 
visual organs. As, however, the horny coat of the head is suf- 
ficiently translucent to permit the articulation of the jaws to be 
seen through it, when a very powerful light is thrown upon the 
head and the eyes of the observer are well sheltered, it is possible 
that the insect may have some sense of sight, and at all events 
will be able to distinguish light from darkness. 

The limbs are of a paler red than the body, and although they 
are slender and delicate, their grasping power is very great. Two 
of my specimens had grasped each other s limbs with such force 
that they could not be separated without damaging the insect, 
and it was not until the rigid joints were softened with moisture, 
and then with the aid of a magnifier, that I succeeded in dis- 
engaging the insects. 

The smaller specimens are not so black as the larger, nor are 
their jaws so proportionately large, but they are still formidable 
insects, if not from their individual size, yet from their collective 
numbers and their reckless coumge, which urges them to attack 
anything that opposes them. Fire will frighten almost any 
creature, but it has no terrors for the Driver Ant, which will dash 
at a glowing coal, fix its jaws in the burning mass, and straight- 
way shrivel up in the heat. 

In the collection of the British Museum may be seen a very 
remarkable nest, which is made by some species of wasp at 
present unknown. 

The material of which it is formed is mud, or clay, which is 
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worked by the insect until it has attained a wonderful tenacity 
and strength, and is rendered so plastic as to bo worked nearly 
as neatly as the waxen bee-cell. It is of rather a large size, 
measuring about thirteen inches in length, by nine in width, and 
lilled with combs. Unfortunately, in its passage to this country, 
it was broken and much damaged, but the fragments were col- 



lected and skilfully put together by Mr. E. Smitli, who has 
succeeded in restoring the nest to its original shape, with tlie 
exception of an aperture through wdiich the interior of the nest 
may be seen. 

The accident was in so far an advantage, that it gave oppor- 
tunities of studying the construction of a nest which is at present 
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unique, and which the officers of the Museum might he chary 
of cutting oj)cn, particularly as its materials are so brittle. The 
walls of the nest are remarkably hard and solid, but extremely 
variable in thickness, some parts b(‘ing nearly three times as 
strong as others. The upper portions of the nest are the 
thickest, the reason for wliich is evident on inspecting the 
specimen. 

The nest was found in A, Guianan forest, near the river 
Berbice, suspended to a branch, which pass(‘-d through a hole in 
the solid wall of the nest. In the actual specimen, the branch 
is wanting ; but in the illustration it lias been restored, in order 
to show the manner in which the ■winged artificers suspended 
their wonderful home. As is always the case with ])ensile nests, 
the foundation is laid at the top, thus carrying out Bean Swift’s 
for a new patent in architecture. A large quantity 
of clay is worked round the chosen branch, and made very 
strong, in order to sustain the heavy weight whicli will be 
suspended from it. Tills clay foundation is wonderfully hard, 
though very brittle, this latter quality being probably due to 
the long residence in a room which is always kept warm and 
dry by artificial means. In the open air, and in the over- 
damp, though hot atmosphere of tropical America, the clay 
would probably be much tougher, without losing the necessary 
hardness. 

The combs arc not flat, like those of an ordinary wasp-nest, 
but are very much curv(ul, so that when the lu'st is laid open 
they almost follow the curve of the walls. This peculiar form of 
the comb is shown in the illustration. Tlio C(dls are not very 
large., scarcely equalling the worker cells of the common burrow- 
ing wasp of England. 

One of the most remarkable points in the construction of this 
nest is the entrance. In pensile nests, the insect usually forms 
the opening below, so that it may be sheltered from the wind 
and rain. Moreover, it is usually of small dimensions, evidently 
in order to prevent the inroads of parasitic insects and other 
foes, and to give tlie sentinels a small gateway to defend. But 
the particular Wasp wdiich built this remarkable nest seems to 
have set every rule at defiance, and to have shown an entire 
contempt of foes and indifference to rain. 

As may be seen by reference to the illustration, the entrance 
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is extremely long, tliougli not wide, and extends tlirougli nearly 
the length of the nest, so that the edges of the coinhs can he 
seen by looking into the aperture. The edges of the entrance 
are rounded, so that the outer edge is wider than the inner ; but 
it is still sufficiently wide to allow the little linger of a man's 
hand to be passed into the interior; while its length is so 
great, that forty or fifty insects might enter or leave the nest 
together. 


The remarkalde fact has already been mentioned, that two 
species of Wasp will inhabit the same nest, and amicably work 
at the same edifice. Entomologists have long been aware that 
two species of Ant will dwell in the same nest, and live ui)on 
friendly terms, althougli the association of tlie working part of 
the community is not voluntary, l)ut compulsory. 

The Ant which employs enforced labour is called the A]\rAZON 
Ant {rohjmjns rnfeseem), and is tolerably common on the 
Continent. *This insect is not furnished with jaws which are 
capable of performing the work that usually falls to the lot of 
the neuters ; but the same length and sharpness of the mandibles 
which unfit the insect for work, render it eminently capable of 
warfare. Wlien, therefore, a colony of the Amazon Ants is about 
to establish itself, the insects form themselves into an army, and 
set off on a slave-hunting expedition. 

Th(*re arc at least two species of Ant which act as servants to 
the Amazon Ants, tlie one being named Formica fusca, and the 
other Formica cunicularia ; and to the nests of one or other of 
these insects the Amazons direct their march. 

As soon as they reach the nest, they penetrate into all its 
recesses, in spite of opposition, and search every corner for their 
spoil. This consists solely of the pupm which will afterwards 
be developed into neuters ; and vast numbers of the unconscious 
young are carried off in the jaws of the conquerors. The rightful 
owners and relatives of the caphired young cannot resist the 
enemy, as their shorter though more generally useful jaws arc 
unable to contend with the long and sharply-pointed weapons of 
their foes. 

After the marauding army lias returned, the living spoils arc 
carefully deposited in the nest, where they are speedily hatched 
into perfect insects of the worker class, and immediately take on 
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themselves the labours of the nest, just as they would have 
done in their own home. The Amazon Ant seems to be utterly 
incapable of work ; and in one notable instance, when a number 
of them were confined in a glass-case, together with some pupaj, 
they "were not only unable to rear the young, but could not even 
feed themselves, so that the greater number died from hunger. 
By way of experiment, a single specimen of the slave Ant 
{Formica fmea) was introduced into tlie case, when the state 
of affairs was at once altered. The tiny creature undertejok 
the whole care of the family, fed the still living Amazon Ants, 
and took charge of the pupm until they were developed into 
jierfect insects. 

Some writers have enlarged upon the hard lot of the slave 
Ants, imagining their servitude to be as distasteful to them as it 
is sometimes made to human slaves. Mr. Westwood, however, 
points out very clearly that any com])assioii bestowed upon them 
is wasted, and that the lot of the “ helots — if tln^ may be so 
called — is precisely that for which they were made. The labours 
which the little creatures undertake are not arbitrarily forced 
u[)on them by the dread of punishment, but are urged upon 
them by the instincts implanted within them. They would have 
worked in precisely the same manner, and with exactly the same 
assiduity, in their own nests as in that of their captors, and 
the labours arc undertaken as willingly in the one case as in 
the other. 

They find themselves perfectly at home, and are in every 
respect on a par with tlieir so-called masters. In point of fact, 
however, the real masters in the nest are the slaves, for upon 
them the Amazons are dependent from their earliest days to the 
end of their life, and without them the entire community would 
perish. The slaves have no otlier home but that to which they 
have been brought, and are no more to be pitied than are dogs, 
cattle, and other domestic animals that never have freedom. 
Indeed, none but solitary animals can be free even in the wild 
state, for they are held in absolute servitude by the leaders 
of the herds, and, if they dare to disobey, arc summarily 
punished. 

' As the slaves are always neuters, it is necessary that fresli 
importations should be made as fast as the demand for workers 
exceeds the supply ; and it is really a wonderful tiling that the 
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Amazon Ants should always select the pupjc which will after- 
wards be developed into neuters, and never take those from 
which males or females will issue. 

The Amazon of the Continent is not the only Ant which 
enslaves the neuters of another species, for in different parts of 
the world several species of Ants have been observed which 
seize upon workers belonging to other nests, and bring them 
to do the work of the home. A Brazilian species {Myrmica 
palcata) has been observed to act in this manner. 

In the accompanying illustration are shown two remarkable 
nests, made by insects of the same genus, which have been 
plac.ed side by side in order to show the different manner in 
Avhich cells are arranged by insects which are closely allied to 
each other. 



NESTS. POfJSTES ATERRIMA, E'KJ. 


Tlie smaller, though more conspicuous nest, is formed by an 
insect which is called PoUatrs aterritna, a name which is very 
appropriate to the creature, inasmuch as the generic title sig- 
nifies a builder, or the founder of a city, and the specific name 
signifies intense blackness, and is given to the insect on account 
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of its colour. In general shape the insect resembles other 
species of its genus, but is rather larger than the generality of 
its kin, and is conspicuous for its deep black colour. 

The method of nidification which this species adopts is veiy 
peculiar. The cells are formed with beautiful regularity, but 
are arranged in a very curious fashion. They are placed with 
their mouths downwards, as is frequently the custom with the 
cells of hymenoptera, but are not quite perpendicular, inclining 
alternately to either side. Each cell is set rather lower than its 
predecessor, so that the general effect is very peculiar, and 
gives to the cell-group a character which renders it at once 
recognisable. 

The second nest which is represented in the same illustration 
is scarcely so striking in a];)pearance as the preceding, but is 
equally interesting, and to many minds more so, because the 
architect is at present unknown, and there is some little mystery 
about the edifice. That it is the work of a Polistes is evident 
enough from the character of the cells, but it is not made by 
liny of the numerous species whose nests arc already in European 
collections. 

Tlic colour of the combs is a rather sombre brown, so that at 
a little distance the wliole group would easily escape notice, 
especially if it were buried in the depths of the forest, as is the 
case with many similar nests. The cells are about the same 
size as tliose of the curious clay nest which has already been 
described, but they are undefended by any covering, and exposed 
to the weather. 

It has been suggested by some observers that the combs 
might have been originally protected by an outer case, and that 
the case itself has been lost. The formation of the branch, how- 
ever, from which the combs are hung, serves to militate against 
any such theory, as the twigs project so far that they must 
have been -enveloped by the covering if it ever existed, while 
upon them there is no trace of any such material as that of 
which the nest is made. The inference is, therefore, that they 
were never intended to be protected by a cover, but that they 
were intentionally exposed to the air, as is the case with the 
habitations of Polistes and several allied insects, whose homes 
will shortly be described. 
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One of the most curious points in the construction of this 
nest is the manner in which it is suspended to the branch. 
As is shown in the illustration, the combs are comparatively 
narrow at the point of attachment, and gradually increase in 
width, so that their weight, when filled with the young brood, 
must be considerable, and the strain on the upper part of the 
comb very great. The manner in which the insect has met this 
difficulty is really wonderful. It has not made the upper part of 
the comb to consist of a solid mass, as is the case with the clay 
nest which has just been described, but has utilized almost every 
portion of the comb from the top to the bottom. But, in order 
to obtain the needful strength, the upper part is constructed 
after a manner that is widely different from that which prevails 
upon the lower and wider portion of the comb. 

If one of the combs Avcrc broken across, the lower half would 
much resemble, except in colour, the nest of an ordinary wasp, 
except that the cells are smaller, and the material stronger. But, 
towards the top, the partitions between the cells become thicker, 
and in consequence the cells arc fewer. This increased strength 
is chiefly found in the partitions which run perpendicularly, 
and which are so thick, tluit the hexagonal form of the cells 
becomes obscured, the great object being, not the exact shape 
of the cells, but their ability to bear the weight of the comb 
below. 

The general effect of this modification can be easily imitated 
by taking an oblong xncce of linen, rounding the corners, and 
plaiting one end, just as ladies gather in the upper part of an 
apron. The longitudinal folds will then represent the perpen- 
dicular partitions of the cells, and will show how strength is 
gained without needless expenditure of material. The strengthened 
partitions do not run quite perpendicularly, but are slightly 
irregular, just as would be the case with the folds of the linen if 
it were fastened to a branch by the iJaited end, and suffered to 
hang loosely. 

The history of Social Insects would be incomplete without the 
mention of several British insects, which are plentiful enough, 
but which arc scarcely known as well as they deserve. These 
are the creatures which arc popularly known as Cakder Bees, 
because they i)repare the materials for their nest in a manner 
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similar to that which is employed in carding cotton wool or 
heckling flax. 

Several species of Carder Bee are known, all belonging to that 
familiar group of insects called llumlde Bees. Among these, as 
among IIuinl)le Bees in general, there is a great variety of colour, 
so that the same species has been called by different names, even 
by skilled entomologists. For exam])le, in Kirby’s admirable 
monograi)h of British Bees, no less than seven varieties of the 
commonest species of Carder Bee {Bomhus muscoruni) are given 
as separate species. 

That such mistakes should be made is no matter of surprise 
when we take into consideration the caiu’iciousness with which 
the colours of this species are distributed among its members, 
Among the queen Bees, the abdomen is sometimes marked with 
rings of yellow, black and red, and is sometimes red at the base 
and tip and black in the middle. The worker has usually a 
yellowish abdomen, with one or two blackish bands, but in some 
cases the whole abdomen is black, except a small patch on the 
base and another at the tip. The male Bee has generally the 
abdomen coloured like the first-mentioned example of the 
worker, but sometimes it is wholly black, and in many cases it 
is black except the tip, which is dun. Indeed, these insects are 
so extremely variable, that the only method of determining 
their true arrangement is by taking a great number of nests, 
breeding the inmates, and subjecting them not only to careful 
external examination, but also to dissection of their internal 
anatomy. 

The specific title '"muscorum,” i.e. ‘"of the mosses,” which is 
giv’^cn to this Bee, is due to the material of which the nest is 
usually made. It was generally thought to be made exclusively 
of moss, but is in fact constructed of various substances, accord- 
ing to the locality. Mr. F. Smith mentions several instances 
where the Bees had made use of very singular and unexpected 
materials. 

In one case. Bees were seen flying into a stable through the 
latticed window, collecting the little hairs that had fallen from 
the horses during the process of currying, making them up into 
bundles, and flying off with them. On being watched carefully, 
one of the Bees w^as seen to alight on some grass, not very far 
from the stable, and among the grass was found the nest, which 
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was composed entirely of horsehair. Unfortunately this remark- 
able nest was destroyed before it was completed. 

“ Another very interesting deviation from the usual economy 
of the moss-building Bees was observed by Dr. William Bell. 
During the summer of 1854, a robin built its nest in the porch 
of his cottage at Putney. Some time after this had been observed, 
a Humble Bee took possession of the nest, and adapted it to her 
own purpose. He was unfortunately unable to identify the 
species by capturing a specimen, the nest having been de- 
stroyed ; but Dr. Bell saw the Bee on one occasion, and observed 
that it was black, with yellow bands, probably Bomhics pra- 
torum'* 

Moss, however, is the favourite material of the Carder Bees; 
and wherever it can be obtained, they will use no other substance, 
though in places where it is scarce, or not to be found, they 
employ leaves, grass, or any other suitable material. Whatever 
may be the material, the Bee always takes great pains to disen- 
tangle the fibres, in order to be able to weave them in a syste- 
matic manner into the nest. This process is conducted by means 
of the legs, the Bee seizing the fibre with her fore-feet, and 
passing it under her body by means of the remaining pairs of 
logs, forming it, as she does so, into a small bundle which can be 
easily carried off. 

The object of the moss and other substances is very simple. 
The Carder Bees do not build their nests, like those of many 
Humble Bees, beneath the surface of the ground, but upon it, 
choosing a spot where there is a slight hollow of an inch or two 
in depth. The moss is then woven so as to form a domed cover 
to the cells, this dome being of variable dimensions, according 
to the number of cells which it covers, but seldom reaching 
more than three or four inches in height above the ground. As 
in very rainy weather this mossy dome would not be waterproof, 
the insects line it with a very coarse, dark-coloured wax, similar 
to that of which the breeding cells are made. 

The entrance to the nest is always at the bottom ; for although 
the insects will sometimes make an opening at the top, they 
seem to do so merely for the puipose of admitting air and 
warmth, and never enter or leave the nest through it, closing it 
at night or in rainy weather. Generally, a kind of tunnel or 
arched entrance leads into the nest, like the passage into an 
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Esquimaux snow-lioiise, an ediiice to which the moss-covered 
dome of the Carder Bee bears no small resemblance. 

The best time to search for these Bees is in tlie hay-inaking 
season, when the scythemen often come upon them during their 
work ; and a promise of some small reward for this or any other 
structure will probably produce a tolerable harvest of nests, as 
well as of hay. 
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PAKASITIC NK.STS. 

Various Parasite s — Parasitic Birds — Tho Cuckoo and its kin — The Cow Bird and 
its nest — Siz<i of its egf;--Coin])arisou between the Cuc-koo and the A})teryx— 
The d^li’YORNis — The IjLuk-uackd Honey-eater or Batikin — General habits 
of the bird — Singular inode of nesting — The Sparrow-Hawk and its parasitic 
habits — The Kestrel, its quarrel with a Magpie — The Purple Grakle or Crow 
Black RiRD — Its curious alliance, with the Osprey — Wilson’s account of tlie two 
birds — The Sparrow as a })arasit(* — Curious b(*haviour of the Stork — Parasitic 
Insects — The Buineumon P’LiEK--The parasite of the CABBA(iE Caterpillar 
— Its niinihers and mode of making its habitation — Trap-doors of the eells— Tho 
Australian C’ocoon and its parasites — The Oak-JCooer Morii, its coeoons and 
enemies — Tlie Puss Mom — Its remarkable ef>coon — Powejful jaws of Ihe 
parasite — Kuby-Tatlfd Flies and their victims -Modes of usurpation — The 
(.'ucKOO Flip:s or Tachinav — Parasites wdthin jaipic— Parasites on vcgetable-i — 
The Gall Flies and their home — British Galls, their shapes, structures, and 
authors — Foreign Galls, and tlieir uses. 


We now pass to another branch of this inexhaustible subject, 
and come to those creatures tliat are indebted to other beings 
for their homes. In some cases, the habitation is simply usurped 
from the riglitful proprietors, who are either driven out by main 
force or are ousted by gradual encroachment. Jii other cases, the 
deserted tenement of one animal is seized upon by another, 
which either inhabits it at once, or makes a few alterations, and 
so converts it to its own purposes. In many instances, however, 
the habitation of the parasite is found witliiii the animal itself; 
and in some cases the entire body forms the habitation of the 
parasite. 

Several examples of the first description of parasites have 
already been given under other headings. For instance, where 
tlie puffin invades the rabbit-burrows, and drives out the rabbits 
by dint of courage and a powerful beak ; or where the Coquimbo 
owl and rattlesnake take possession of the homes which had 
been excavated by the prairie dog. Examples of the second 
description of parasites have also been given. The kingfisher 
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for instance, usurps the deserted hole of a water-shrew ; and the 
humble-bee and wasp usually take advantage of the deserted 
burrow of some rat or mouse. In the account of the sociable 
weaver-bird, mention is also made of certain little green parrots, 
which are apt to take possession of the great nest, and use it for 
their own purpose. And in the last chapter an example was 
mentioned where a carder-bee established herself in the deserted 
nest of a wren, and so saved herself the trouble of fetching 
materials and building a dome. 

Birds of various kinds are notorious parasites, the Cuckoos 
ranking as chief among them, inasmuch as they make no nest at 
all, but simply lay their eggs in the nests of other birds, and 
foist upon them a supposititious offspring, which occupies the 
entire nest and monopolises all the care of its foster-parents. 

All Cuckoos, however, do not possess this habit ; for some of 
the group build nests which are remarkable for their beauty, and 
tend their young as carefully as do any birds. The celebrated 
Honey-finders, for example, which arc found in most hot portions 
of the globe, are notable for their skill in architecture. The 
nests of these birds are pensile, and not unlike those of the 
African weaver-birds, which have already been described. They 
arc made of tough bark, torn into filaments, and are flask-like in 
shape, hung from the branches of trees, and having their entrance 
from below. 

Then there is the well-known Cow-bird of America {Coccygits 
Ainericanubs), which is closely allied to the common cuckoo, and 
yet which builds its own nest, and rears its own young. “ Early 
in May,” writes Wilson, "they begin to pair, when obstinate 
battles take place among the males. About the 10th of that 
month they commence building. The nest is usually fixed 
among the horizontal branches of an apple-tree ; sometimes in a 
solitary thorn, crab, or cedar, in some retired part of the woods. 
It is constructed with little art, and scarcely any concavity, of 
small sticks and twigs, intermixed with green weeds and blos- 
soms of the common maple. On this almost flat bed the eggs, 
usually three or four in number, are placed ; these are of an 
uniform greenish blue colour, and of a size proportionate to that 
of the bird. 

** While the female is sitting, the male is generally not very 
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far distant, and gives the alarm by his notes, when any person is 
approaching. The female sits so close, that you may almost 
reach her with your hand, and then precipitates herself to the 
ground, feigning lameness, fluttering, trailing her wings, and 
tumbling over, in the manner of the partridge, woodcock, and 
many other species. Both parents unite in providing food for 
the young.” 

In this narrative; two points are especially woithy of notice. 
In the first place, the egg of the Cow-bird is proportionate in 
size to the bird which laid it. Now, one of the most remarkable 
facts connected with the history of the common cuckoo is, that 
although the bird is as large as a small hawk, its egg is scarcely 
half as large as that of a thrush or blackbird, as indeed is 
needful for its admission into the nest of a hedge-sparrow or 
redstart. 

Here, then, we have an example of a bird laying an egg which 
is extremely small in proportion to its own size, while in the 
apteryx or kiwi-kiwi of New Zealand, we have an example of 
a bird laying an egg which is absolutely gigantic in proportion 
to its own size. The apteryx is not a large bird, certainly not 
larger than a guinea fowl, and yet its egg looks like that of a 
swan, and weighs just one quarter as much as the bird which 
produced it. Thus it is evident that the dimensions of an egg 
afford no certain criterion respecting the size of the bird that laid 
it, and although a large bird usually lays a large egg, and a 
small bird lays a little one, the cases may be reversed, as in the 
instance just mentioned. 

All naturalists are familiar with the gigantic egg laid by some 
bird unknown, and called by the provisional name of jEpyornis, 
or “ tail-bird.” This egg makes that of the ostrich itself shrink 
into insignificance, for its lineal measurement is precisely double 
that of a large ostrich egg, and its cubic bulk is eight times as 
great. In fact, the a^yornis egg looks as gigantic by the side 
of an ostrich egg, as does an ostrich egg near that of a duck. It 
was therefore imagined that the sepyornis must be at least eight 
times as large as the ostrich, and a height of sixteen feet was 
attributed to the unknown bird. 

Now, it is easy to work out this problem by the rule of three, 
and to give the result in figures ; but when that result is com- 
pared with existing facts, it becomes startling. On paper, a 
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height of sixteen feet for an ostrich-like bird seems rather 
gigantic, but does not appear to carry with it any idea of its real 
magnitude. The height of a very fine ostrich being about seven 
or eight feet, we say tliat the tepyornis must be twice as tall as 
an ostrich, and so dismiss the subject from our minds. But, 
when we come to compare the imaginary bird with actually 
existing beings, we shall better understand the dimensions of a 
bird that measured sixteen feet in height. Sixteen feet is the 
average height of the adult giraffe, the females varying from 
thirteen to sixteen feet, and the males from fifteen to eighteen. 

It is impossible to say that there never was a bird as large as 
a giraffe, but all our present knowledge controverts such an idt‘a. 
If, however, we keep in mind the comparative dimensions of the 
apteryx and its egg, we must be prepared to find that the 
a'.pyornis, although necessarily a large bird, may not be larger 
than an ostrich, and need not be so large. 

Thus, then, the comparative size of an egg is by no means an 
unimportant fact in natural liistory, and the comparison of two 
such birds as the apteryx and the cuckoo may at least save us 
from the danger of generalizing too hastily. 

The second point in the history of the Cow-bird is its love for 
its young, which is quite equal to the affection that is manifested 
by the lapwing and other birds that endanger themselves in 
order to draw attention away from their offspring, and directly 
opposed to the indifference towards the young which seems to 
actuate the ordinary cuckoo. 

In Australia there is a large group of rather pretty birds, 
popularly called Honey-eaters, because they feed largely on the 
sweet juices of many flowers, although the staple of their diet 
consists of insects. They seem indeed to occupy in Australia 
the position which is taken in America by the humming-birds, 
and by the sun birds of the old world. To this gToup belong 
many familial* and interesting species, such as that which pro- 
duces a sound like the tinkling of a bell, and is in consequence 
called the Bell-bird ; the different species of Wattle Birds ; the 
odd, bald-headed Friar Birds, and the splendidly decorated Poe 
Birds. 

One species of it, which comes in the present section, is the 
Blue-faced Honey-eatek of New South Wales, called by the 
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natives Batikin {Entoniyza cyanoiis\ It is a pretty bird, the 
plumage being marked boldly with black and white, and a patch 
of bare skin round the eyes being bright azure. This peculiarity 
has earned for the bird the specific title of cyanotis, or “ blue- 
eared.” 



in nust. 


Like all the Honey-eaters, it is a most lively and interesting 
bird, and to the careful observer affords an endless fund of 
amusement. It is never still, but traverses the branches with 
astonishing celerity, skipping from one to another, probing every 
crevice with its needle-like tongue, hanging witli its head down- 
wards, and even suspending itself by a single claw, while it 
secures a tempting insect. It is generally to be found on the 
eucalypti, or gum-trees, and is one of the stationary birds, 
remaining in the same locality throughout the year. 

The generality of the Honey-eaters are skilful architects, but 
the Batikin seems not to share the ability of its relatives, or, at 
all events, not to exercise it. Mr. Gould thinks that the bird 
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can hardly depart so far from usual custom as to be incapable of 
building a nest, but he has never found such a nest, nor heard 
of one. The Batikin is one of the parasitic group, usurping the 
nest of another bird, and taking possession of it in a very 
curious fashion. 

In Australia there is a bird belonging to the genus Pomato- 
rhinus, which somewhat resembles the bee-eater, except in 
plumage, which is quite dull and sober. This bird builds a 
large, domed edifice, and appears to make a new nest every year. 
The deserted nests are always usurped by the Batikin, which 
establishes herself without any trouble. The reader would 
naturally imagine that when the bird finds herself in possession 
of so large and warm a nest, she will pass into the interior, and 
hatch her young under the protection of the roof. This plan, 
however, she does not follow, preferring to take up her abode 
on the very top of the nest, exposed to all the elements. She 
takes very little trouble about preparing her home, but merely 
works a suitable depression upon the soft dome, lays her eggs in 
it, and there hatches them. 

The reader will remember that there are several birds which 
form a supplementary nest upon the exterior of the original 
domicile, and the parasitic nest of the Batikin is evidently an 
extension of the same priiiciide. 

In England we have many parasite birds, one of which is the 
common Spakkow-Hawk (Acci^iter Nism), which is in the habit 
of usurping the nest of the common crow, magpie, or other bird, 
and laying its handsome eggs therein. 

Whether it forcibly drives away the rightful owner, or whether 
it contents itself with a nest which has already been abandoned, 
is not precisely known, different naturalists inclining to opposite 
opinions. In all probability, therefore, both disputants are right, 
and the Sparrow-Hawk takes a deserted nest when it can find 
one, and when it cannot do so, attacks birds which are in actual 
possession of a suitable nest, and takes possession of their home. 
In such a case, the combat must be a shaip one, for both crow 
and magpie are courageous birds, nothing inferior in deter- 
mination to their assailant, and armed with bills which are 
much larger, and quite as formidable as that of the Sparrow- 
Hawk. 
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The KLestrel (Tinmmmlm alaudarius) is also in the habit of 
laying its eggs in the nests of other birds, and may possibly eject 
the rightful owner by main force. This opinion is rendered pro- 
bable by a fact mentioned by Mr. Peachey, in the “ Zoologist.” 
A man was passing a tree, and hearing a loud screaming proceed- 
ing from a nest at the summit, he had the curiosity to climb the 
tree. The screams stiU continued, and on putting his hand into 
the nest, he found two birds struggling, the uppermost of which 
he caught. This proved to be a Kestrel, and as soon as it was 
secured, the other bird, which was a magpie, flew out, evidently 
having been worsted by its antagonist. 

Then there is the well-known Starling {Sturnus mdgaris), 
which is a notably parasitic bird, delighting to take the nests of 
the jackdaw, pigeon, and other birds, and to use them as its 
own. Every one who has a dovecote knows how apt are the 
Starlings to usurp the boxes intended for the pigeons, and how 
in consequence it is accused of killing the young of the pigeons, 
and sucking their eggs, two accusations which I believe to bo 
wholly false. Were the Starlings to be thus predaceous, the 
pigeons would bo quite aware of their depredations, and would 
appear greatly disturbed whenever the robbers were seen. As, 
however, the pigeons in* one box live in perfect amity with the 
Starlings in the next, it is very unlikely that the latter birds 
prey in any way upon the former. 

There is a group of birds which are popularly called Grakles, 
and are scientifically known as Quiscalinae. They are also called 
Boat-tails, because their tail-feathers are formed so as to take the 
shape of a canoe. One species, the Purple Orakle, or Crow- 
Blackbird {Qniscalus versicolor), is conspicuous as a jiarasitic 
bird, and selects a most extraordinary sjiot for its nest. 

Generally, the predaceous birds are avoided and feared by 
the rest of the feathered tribes, and if a hawk or eagle show 
itself, the smaller birds either hide themselves, or try to drive 
away the intruder by force of numbers or swiftness of wing. The 
Purjile Grakle, however, is devoid of such fears, at aU events as 
far as one species of predaceous bird is concerned, and boldly 
takes up its abode with the osprey or fish-hawk {Pandion 
hediaUus), 

The nest of the osprey is a very large edifice, made of sticks, 
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grass, seaweed, leaves, and similar materials. The foundations 
are made by sticks almost as thick as broom-handles, and some 
two or three feet in length, on which are piled smaller sticks, 
until a heap some four or five feet in height is made. Interwoven 
with the sticks are stalks of corn and various herbs, the larger 
sea-weeds and large pieces of grass, the whole mass being a good 
load for an ordinary cart, and as much as a horse can be reason- 
ably expected to draw. The bird retains the nest year after year, 
and, as has be(‘n shown from actual observation, the same spot 
has been occupied for so long a term that the branches of the 
tree became rotten, and the nest fell to the ground. In this case 
it is evident tliat a succession of birds must have occupied the 
same nest. 

It lias been observed that whenever a tree is occupied by the 
osjirey, it dies in a sliort time, though no one is aware of the 
precise nature of the injury which kills it. Some persons say 
that the fisli-oil which is spilled by the birds is the cause of 
death ; but wlien we remember that there is no better manure 
than fish, we can hardly believe that the alleged cause is the 
real one. Other persons think that the real cause of death is the 
huge mass of decaying vegetable and animal substances which 
is placed on the branches, and that the drippings from tlie nest 
fall into casual interstices of the branches, and gradually kill it 
from above downwards. So firmly are the materials fastened 
together, that when a tree falls on which an os})rey nest is built, 
large masses of the nest hold together in spite of the shock. 

The construction of the osprey nest has been described some- 
what at length, because the manner in which the Purple Grakle 
becomes a parasite could not be understood unless the structure 
of the nest were comprehended. 

As the sticks of which the foundation of the nest are made 
are very large, and not regular in form, considerable interstices 
are left between them, and in such spots the Grakle chooses to 
nidificate. 

In writing of the osprey, Wilson remarks as follows : There 
is one singular tmit in the character of this bird which is men- 
tioned in treating of the Purple Grakle, and which I have had 
many opportunities of witnessing. The Grakles, or Cro\v-Black- 
birds, are permitted by the fish-hawk to build their nests among 
the interstices of the sticks of which its own is constructed, — 
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several pairs of Grakles taking up their abode there, like humble 
vassals around the castle of their chief, — laying, hatching their 
young, and living together in mutual harmony. I have found 
no less than four of these nests clustered round the sides of the 
former, and a fifth fixed on the nearest branch of the adjoining 
tree, as if the proprietor of this last, unable to find an unoccupied 
corner on the premises, had been anxious to share, as much as 
possible, the company and protection of this generous bird.” 
In another place, the same writer remarks that the curious 
allies “ mutually watch and protect each other's property from 
depredators.” 

Tliese Grakles exist in great numbers, and sweep ov^er the 
land in vast flocks, like our own starlings, their wings soiinding 
like the blast of a tempest as they rise from the ground, and 
their bodies darkening the air. “ A few miles from the banks of 
the Eoanoke, on the 20th of Januaiy, I mcd with one of tliese 
prodigious armies of Grakles. They rose from the surrounding 
fields with a noise like thunder, and, descending on the length of 
road before me, covered it and all the fences completely with 
black ; and when they again rose, and, after a few evolutions, 
descended on the skirts of the high timbered woods, they pro- 
duced a most singular and striking effect, the whole trees, for 
a considerable extent, seeming as if hung in mourning ; their 
notes and screaming the meanwhile resembling the distant sound 
of a great cataract, but in more musical cadence, swelling and 
dying away on the ear, according to the fluctuations of the 
breeze.” 

It is evident that such vast multitudes of birds cannot all 
have been nurtured in the interstices of osprey nests. Indeed, 
the generality of the birds build in tall trees, usually associating 
together, so that fifteen or tw^enty nests are made in the same 
tree. The nests are Avell and carefully made of mud, roots, and 
grasses, about four inches in depth, and warmly lined with 
horsehair and very fine grasses. The fact that the bird possesses 
tliis capability of nest-building, gives more interest to the occa- 
sional habit of sharing its home with the osprey — a privilege of 
which it seems to avail itself whenever an osprey s nest is 
within reach. 

The colour of this bird appears at a little distance to be black, 
but is in reality a very deep purple, changing in different lights 
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to green, violet, and copper, and having a glossy sheen like that 
of satin. 

Our little friend the Sparrow {Passer dmnesticus) is occa- 
sionally a parasite, following to some extent the custom of the 
purple graklc, though it does not select a bird of prey for its 
companion. 

On the Continent, the common stork builds largely, and in 
several countries is protected by general consent, the slaughter 
of a stork, or the destruction of its nest and eggs, being visited 
with a heavy fine. In consequence of this immunity, the 
stork is very tame, building upon houses as freely as does the 
martin, and being considered as a bringer of good luck when it 
does so. 

Any disused chimney is sure to have a stork’s nest upon the 
top, and so is a pillar, or any ruin. The nest of the stork bears 
a general resemblance to that of the osprey, and, with the excep- 
tion of the sea-weed, is made of similar materials. It is of huge 
dimensions, and chiefly consists of sticks and reeds, heaped 
together without much arrangement, and having on the top a 
slight depression, in which the eggs are laid. As is the case 
with the osprey nest, considerable interstices are left between 
the sticks, and in these spots the Sparrow loves to place its nest. 
Mr. F. Keyl has told me that he has repeatedly seen the storks 
and Sparrows thus living in amity together, the stork appearing 
to extend to a weaker bird that protection which it receives 
from mankind. 

We now pass to the Parasitic Insects. As this work is in- 
tended to describe dwellings which are in some way formed by 
the creatures, it is necessary to exclude all the parasite insects 
that may exist upon the animal, and make no habitation, such 
as the ticks, as well as those which are merely parasitic within 
the animal, such as the various entozoa. 

Of Parasitic Insects, the greater number belong to that group 
of hymenoptera which is called Ichneumonidoe, and which em- 
braces a number of species equal to all the other groups of the 
same order. Being desirous of producing, as far as possible, 
those examples of insects which have not been figured, I have 
selected for illustration several specimens which are now in the 
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British Museum, one or two of which have only been recently 
placed in that collection. 

The best known of all the Ichneumonidse is that tiny creature 
called Microgaster glorn^emtm, of which a casual mention has 
already been made in page 270. 

A group of these insects and their cells is now before me, and 
will be briefly described. 



I'ARASITIC INSP-Clft 


COrOON »)F OAK-EOOER MOTH 
(Cryj^tus fiimipe7inis ) 

cocriON OF PUSS MOTH, 
(roniscus glaucopterus.) 


COCOON FROM NEW SOUTH WALES 

{rhnpla.) 

COCOON or OOAT MOTH. 

Ijawprom 


The insects themselves much resemble in general form the 
Burnet ichneumon which is mentioned in pp. 270, 273, but are 
smaller, blacker, and not nearly so beautiful, although their 
wings gleam with an iridescence nearly as brilliant. Small as it 
is, this tiny insect is extremely valuable to us, and to the gar- 
dener is beyond all value, though, as a general rule, the gardener 
knows nothing about it. Were it not for this ichneumon, we 
should scarcely have a cabbage or a cauliflower in the garden ; 
for the noisome cabbage caterpillars would destroy every leaf of 
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the present plant, and nip the growth of every bud which gave 
promise for the future. 

Every one knows the peculiarly-offensive caterpillars which 
eat the cabbages, and which are the offspring of the common 
large white butterfly. In the spring, tlie butterflies may be seen 
flitting about the gardens, settling on the cabbages for a few 
moments, and then flying off again. Tliey look very pretty, 
harmless creatures, but, in fact, they are doing all the liarm that 
lies in their i)ower. Forty or fifty eggs are thus laid on a plant, 
and if only one quarter of the number are hatched, they are 
quite capable of eating every loaf. In process of time, they 
burst fi'om the egg-shell, and commence their business of eating, 
which is carried on without cessation throughout the whole 
time of the larval existence, with a few short intervals, while 
they change their skins. 

When they are full grown, they crawl away from the plant to 
some retired spot, and there suspend themselves, preparatory to 
changing into the pupal condition. A few of them succeed in 
this task, but the greater number never achieve the feat, having 
been the unwilling nourishers of the ichneumon flies. Just 
before the larva is about to pass into the ])upal state, a number 
of whitish grubs burst from its sides, and each immediately sets 
to work at spinning a little yellow, oval cocoon. The walls of 
the cocoon are hard and smooth, especially in the interior ; but 
the outside is covered with loose floss-silk, which serves to bind 
all the cocoons together. Generally, they are very loosely con- 
nected; but a group of these little objects is now before me, 
where the cocoons are formed into a flattish oval mass, about the 
size and shape of a scarlet-runner beau, split longitudinally, and 
are bound so tightly together, that their shape can barely be 
distinguished through the enveloping threads. 

As is the case with the cells of the Burnet ichneumon, each 
"cell is furnished with a little circular door, which exactly re- 
sembles in shape and dimensions the circular pieces of paper 
that are punched out of the edges of postage-stamps. On the 
average, about sixty or seventy ichneumon flies are produced 
frCttii a single cabbage caterpillar. 

The giDups of yellow cells are very plentiful towards the 
middle of summer and the beginning of autumn, and may be 
found on walls, palings, the trunks of trees, in outhouses, and, in 
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fact, in every place which affords shelter to the caterpillar. 
Nothing is easier than to j)rocure the insects from the cocoons, 
as the yellow mass needs only to be put into a box, with a piece 
of gauze tied over it by way of a cover. Nearly every cocoon will 
produce its ichneumon, and as the little creatures are not strong- 
jawed enough to bite through the gauze, they can all be secured. 

There are many species of Microgaster ; but those which have 
been mentioned are the most important, and make the most 
interesting habitations. 

The large oval cocoon was brought from New South Wales, 
and is evidently the produce of some lepidopterous insect, pro- 
bably a moth allied to the silkworm. Upon the larva which 
constructed tlie cocoon an ichneumon has laid lier eggs, and the 
consecpience has been that the caterpillar has been unable to 
change into the pupal condition, but has succumbed to the 
parasites which infested it. These insects are not of minute 
dimensions, like the ^licrogaster, but are tolerably large, and in 
consecj[uence can be but few in iiuniljer. The cells are very 
irregular in shape, and are not rounded like those of many 
Iclineumonuhe, but have angular edges. 

In this, and in one or two other examples which are shown in 
the illustration, the reader will note a peculiarity in the develop- 
ment of the parasite. The Microgaster larvoo emerge from the 
caterpillar just before it undergoes its change into the pupal con- 
dition, and effectually prevent that change by killing the creature 
in wliich they had been nurtured. But, in many instances the 
ichneumon larva delays its escape until the caterpillar has com- 
pleted its cocoon, and in some cases waits until the change into 
the pupal state has been achieved. In the present example, tlie 
larva has permitted the cocoon to be made, and then killed the 
caterpillar, the reason of this delay being that the cocoon is very 
firm and strong, and affords an impregnable shelter to the 
parasite. The names of the Parasites are placed beneath the 
cocoons. 

Within the same case there are several cocoons in which a 
similar calamity has befallen the caterpillars which made them. 
There is, for example, a cocoon of the Oak-Egger Moth { Lasio ^^ 
campa querent), the interior of which resembles that of the insect 
which has just been described, except that the cells of the parasite 
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are mpr^ numerous. This species of caterpillar is peculiarly 
subject to the attacks of the ichneumon flies, as is well known 
to all* practical entomologists, who lose many of tligir carefully- 
bred specimens by means of these insects. 

There is also one of the winter cocoons of the Goat Moth 
caterpillar, the inmate of which has been pierced by the ichneu- 
mon fly, and killed by its young. As the species of ichneumon 
is a large one, only a single individual was produced, and as may 
be seen from the cell of the parasite which is placed by the side 
of its victim, the habitation of the ichneumon is so large that it 
must have occupied nearly the entire cocoon of the dead cater- 
pillar. 

In another room, jJaced among the series of British moths, is 
a cocoon of a Puss Moth {Geriira vinuld), which has been occu- 
pied by two ichneumon larvse. 

If the reader should happen to know the cocoon of this moth, 
he will remember that it is made of wood-scrapings, glued to- 
gether with a cement secreted by the insect, and that its walls 
are so hard that a tolerably strong knife is required in order to 
cut it open. That the eggs of a parasite should be introduced 
into the body of the larva is not an extraordinary circumstance, 
but that the perfect insects should be able to make their way out 
of such a cocoon is really wonderful. The interior of this cell is 
hard and smooth as if made of polished ebony, and its concavity 
renders it more difficult of penetration. Yet these singular 
insects contrive to make their way through the sturdy walls. 

The ichneumons which usually attack the Puss Moth are 
rather large insects, belonging to the genus Ophion, and have 
long, slender, curved abdomens, and long antennae slightly 
twisted at the ends. The colour is orange, diversified with 
black. Those which have made their cells in the above-men- 
* tioned cocoon belong to the species called Paniscus glaucopt&rus, 
and are of a yellowish hue. It sometimes happens that the 
insects fail in making their way through the cell-walls and die 
in the interior. This accident, however, seems chiefly to befall 
the ichneumons produced in cocoons which are kept in houses 
for the purpose of breeding the Puss Moth, and which are in 
consequence harder and more dry than those which remain in 
the open aii*, adhering to the trunks of trees. 
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Those splendid insects which arc popularly called Kuby- 
TAILED Flies, or Firetails, and scientifically are termed Chry- 
sidiclce, are also to be numbered among the parasitic insects. 

They make no nests for themselves, but intrude upon those of 
various mason and mining bees, and several other insects. Tlie 
Firetail does not, however, lay its eggs in the body of the larva, 
but makes its way into the nest while the rightful owner is 
absent, and places an egg near that of the bee. The egg of the 
parasite is sometimes hatched at the same time with that of the 
bee, but generally later. In the first instance, the larva feeds on 
the provisions which were supplied for the bee, and so starves 
the poor creature to death; and in the latter case, it is not 
hatched until the young bee is large and fat, and capable of 
affording ample subsistence to the parasite, which fastens upon 
it and devours all the after portions. 

Then there are the Cuckoo Flies {Tachinw), which bear some 
resemblance to the common house-fly, but which are parasitic, 
feeding on the larvse of other insects, and selecting the same 
species which are persecuted by the firetails. When the Tachiiia 
larva has eaten that of the mason bee, it forms an oval cocoon, 
and there remains until the time for becoming a perfect insect. 
A tingle larv^a of the mason bee seems to be sufficient for the 
Tachina grub, as Mr. Eennie has recorded an instance where two 
larvaj of the mason bee were in a nest into which a single egg 
of the Tachinm had been introduced. The parasitic larva de- 
voured one of the rightful inhabitants, but did not touch the 
other, and the cocoons of the bee and the Tacliina were formed 
side hy side. 

Sometimes, as has already been mentioned, the chrysalis itself 
of a lepidoptcrous insect becomes the home of the parasite. 
I have found the pupae of various butterflies absolutely filled 
with tiny ichneumon flies of the most brilliant colours ; and in 
the British Museum there is an excellent example of a chrysalis, 
which has been filled by a single ichneumon fly, of such a size 
that the little chrysalis from which it was taken seems scarcely 
capable of holding it and its cocoon. 

We now pass to a remarkable series of insects belonging to 
the same order as the ichneumons, but parasitic upon vegetables 
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and not on animals. Their scientific name is Cynijpidce, and they 
are popularly known as Gall Flies, because they cause those 
singular excrescences which are so familiar to us under the name 
of Galls. This group com])rises a vast number of species, all 
of which have a strong family resemblance, though they greatly 
differ from each other in size, form, and colour. 





nRITISn GALLS. 

Leaf Galls of Oak. Hecleguar of Rose Calls of CjTiips Kollari. 

Cynips Kollari (Slightly magnified) Currant Galls of Oak. 

Oak Apple, 

In the accompanying illustration are given several examples 
of British Galls, most of which are tolerably common in this 
country, and some of which can be found in plenty. 

In the left hand upper comer of the illustration is a figure of 
an oak-leaf, upon which are two globular projections. These are 
the well-known cherry-galls,” which are made by a little insect 
called Cynips qiierem-folii. They are beautifully-coloured, some 
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being entirely scarlet, while others are white, orange, and red, in 
various gradations, something like the colour of a nearly rix)e 
peach, or those of a Newtown pippin. Perhaps they bear more 
resemblance to the apple than to the peach, because their surface 
is highly polished and shining, much like that of the American 
apple. 

These galls may be found in profusion upon the oak-leaves, 
and are most plentiful upon pollard oaks, upon the youngest 
trees, or upon the oak underwood that sprouts around a felled 
trunk. In such cases the leaves are much larger, and fuller of 
juice than those which spring from adult trees, and the develop- 
ment of the gall is proportionately increased. Wherever there 
is a thick growth of oaken underwood, the numberless galls 
which stud the leaves have a remarkably beautiful effect, pro- 
vided that the observer lies on the ground, or stoops sufficiently 
low to perceive the under-surface of the leaves, to which the 
galls are attached. 

If one of the galls be cut open with a knife, it will be found 
to consist of a soft, pulpy substance, fuller of juice than an 
apple, and somewhat resembling the consistence of a hothouse 
grape. In the very centre of the soft mass the knife will meet 
with resistance in the shape of a globular cell of hard, woody 
texture, and in the middle of the cell will be found a tiny 
grub, perfectly white, very fat, somewhat resembling the grub 
of the humble bee, and curved so as to fit the globular cell 
in which it lies. This is the little being for whose benefit 
the gall was formed, and the little white ^grub feeds on the 
juices of the gall, precisely as the larva of the ichneumon fly 
feeds on the soft portions of the insect in which it temporarily 
resides. 

On seeing the little creature thus snugly ensconced in the 
receptacle which serves it at once for board and lodging, a 
question naturally arises as to the manner in which it was 
placed there. No aperture is perceptible in the gall, not a hole 
through which air can reach the enclosed larva, which must, 
therefore, be capable of existing without more air than can pass 
through the minute pores of the vegetable substance in which it 
lies, or must be able to respire by means of the oxygen which is 
given out by living plants. 

The question, indeed, is very like the well-known query as to 

1 1 2 
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tlie manner in which a model of a waggon and four horses can 
find its way into a bottle, the neck of which is so small as to 
prevent even the head of the waggoner from passing. The 
answer is similar in both cases. The bottle was ingeniously 
blown over the waggon and horses, and the gall was formed 
around the grub. 

When the leaf is in its full juiciness, and the sap is coursing 
freely through its textures, a little black insect comes and settles 
upon the leaf. She is scarcely as large as a garden ant, but has 
four powerful and handsome wings, which can be used with 
much agility. An entomologist, on seeing her, would at once 
pronounce her to belong to the order hymenoptera, and to be 
closely allied to the ichneumon flies which have just been 
described. 

Kunning to and fro upon the leaf, she fixes upon one of the 
nervures, and there remains for a short time, evidently busy 
about some task, which is very important to her, but which her 
minute size renders impossible to be observed with the naked 
eye. If, however, a magnifying glass be applied very carefully 
to the leaf, the following process will be seen. 

From the abdomen there projects a tiny hair-like ovipositor, 
which is coiled in such a manner that it can be protruded to a 
considerable length. This ovipositor is thrust into the leaf, so 
as to produce a hole, which is widened by the action of tlie 
boring instrument. Presently, the blades of the ovipositor 
separate, and a single egg is seen to pass between them, so 
that it is lodged at the bottom of the hole. Into the same 
aperture is then poured a slight quantity of an irritating 
fluid, and the insect flies away, having completed her task. 
The whole proceeding, indeed, is, with the exception of the 
deposition of the egg, precisely the same as that which takes 
place when a wasp uses its sting, the ovipositor and sting 
being but two slightly different forms of the same organ, and 
the irritating fluid of the cynips being analogous to the poison of 
the wasp. 

The effect of the wound is very remarkable. The irritating 
fluid which has been projected into the leaf has a singular effect 
upon its tissues, altering their nature, and developing them into 
cells filled with fluid. As long as the leaf continues to grow, 
the gall continues to swell, until it reaches its full size, which is 
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necessarily variable, being dependent on that of tlie leaf. 1 have, 
for example, many specimens of these galls, of different sizes, 
from which the insects have escaped, showing that they had 
attained their full size. On the juices of the gall the enclosed 
insect lives, until it reaches its full term of imprisonment, when 
it cats its way through tlie gall and emerges into the world. 
In some cases, it undergoes the whole of its change within tlie 
gall, but in others, it makes its way out while still in the larval 
state, burrows into the earth, and there changes into the pu[)al 
and perfect forms. 

To the unassisted eye, the insect which forms the leaf-gall 
presents no especial attraction, as it is simply, to all appearance, 
a little black fly. When placed under the microscojie, however, 
it soon proves to be a really beautiful creature, though not pos- 
sessing the brilliant and gem-hke hues which distinguish many 
of its relatives. The body still retains its blackness, but has a soft 
tint on account of the white and shining hairs with which it is 
thickly studded. The eyes are large, stand boldly from the head, 
and the many lenses of which these organs are composed are so 
boldly defined, that even in so small an insect they can be dis- 
tinguished with a very low x)Owcr of the microscope. Indeed, 
the inch and a half object glass is quite powerful enough to 
define them, while the half-inch glass makes them look like the 
pits in a lady’s thimble. 

The chief beauty of the insect, however, lies in the wings, 
which are very large in proportion to the size of the owner, are 
traversed by a few, but strong nervures, and glow with a 
changeful radiant lustre, like mother-of-pearl illuminated with 
living light. In order to see these wings properly, the insect 
should be laid on some black substance, and the light concen- 
trated upon them by the various means which a microscopist 
can always employ. 

The oak is a tree that seems to be especially loved by gall- 
insects, which deposit their eggs in its leaves, its twigs, its 
flowers, and even in its roots. One of the most familiau 
examples of oak-galls is that which is called the oak-apple, 
and which is produced by a species of insect called Cynips 
terminalis. Although the insect is not of very great size, the, 
gall which it produces is sometimes enormous, being as large as 
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a common golden pippin or nonpareil apple, and therefore very 
Conspicuous upon the tree. It is coloured in the same manner 
as the cherry-gall, hut seldom so brilliantly, and the exterior is 
not so smooth and polished. 

The resemblance to a veritable fruit is much closer at the 
beginning of the season than in the autumn, as a number of 
small leaf-like projections surround its base, just as if they were 
a half-withered calyx. These, however, fall off as the summer 
advances, aiid are no more seen. 

If the oak-apple be cut with a knife, the first touch of the 
steel betrays a marked difference between its substance and that 
of the cherry-gall. Its texture is neither so firm nor so juicy, 
but is of a softer, drier, and more woolly character. Moreover, 
the knife passes through several resisting substances, which, 
when the gall is quite severed, prove to be separate cells, 
each containing a grub. From each of these cells, which are 
extremely variable in number, a kind of fibre runs toward 
the base of the gall, and it is the opinion of some naturalists 
that these fibres are in fact the nervures of leaves which would 
have sprung from the bud in which the gall-fly has deposited 
her eggs, and which, in consequence of the irritating fluid 
injected into the tree, are obliged to develop themselves in a 
new manner. 

To procure the insects of this and many other galls is no very 
difficult task. The branch to which they adhere should be cut 
off, and placed in a bottle of water, and a piece of very fine 
gauze tied net-wise over it. The insects, although they can 
eat their way out of the gall in which they have been bred, never 
seem to think of subjecting the gauze to the same process, and 
therefore can be always secured. It is needful, however, to pro- 
cure galls which are tolerably near their full age, as a branch 
can only be kept alive for a limited time, and if the supply of 
nourishment be cut off by the death of the branch, the enclosed 
insect becomes stunted, if not deformed. 

The galls produced by Cynips terminalis are those which are 
so greatly in request upon the twenty-ninth of May, and which, 
when covered with gold-leaf, are the standards under which the 
country boys are in the habit of levying contributions. A figure 
of this gall is seen in the illustration. 
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Some years ago, when I was calling at the office of the Field 
newspaper, then recently started in its race for popularity, I was 
shown some oak-branches containing a vast number of hard, 
woody, spherical galls, and asked if I could tell the name of the 
insect which had produced them. They had recently made their 
appearance in the country, and no one knew anything about 
them. A branch beset with these galls is shown in the right 
hand upper corner of the illustration, the figures being neces- 
sarily much reduced. 

I was totally unacquainted with them, but, in the following 
year, found many of them on Shooter’s Hill, in Kent, where the 
growth of oaks is very dense. At the present day they have 
increased so rapidly that they outnumber almost every species, 
if we except the tiny spangle-galls, and 1 have bred great quan- 
tities of the insect. The creature which made them is named 
Gyni'ps Kollari, in honour of the celebrated entomologist, and is 
plentiful on the Continent. 1 believe that it has long been 
known in Devonshire, though in Kent it has only recently made 
its appearance. 

The galls produced by this insect are wonderfully spherical, 
of a brown colour, smooth on the exterior, and about as largo 
as white-heart cherries. Each contains a single insect, which 
undergoes all its changes within the gall, and oats its way out 
when it has attained the perfect form. Occasionally two galls 
become fused together, and in my collection there is a very 
curious example of these twin galls. They form a figure like 
that of a rude liour-glass, and each portion has contained an 
insect. The inhabitant of one portion has eaten its way out and 
escaped, but the other has met with a singular fate. By some 
untoward error, it has taken a wrong direction, and instead of 
issuing into the world in the ordinary way, has hit upon the 
neck which connects the two galls, so that, instead of merely 
piercing half the diameter of the gall, it would have been forced 
to gnaw a passage equal to three half diameters. 

Katural powers are always adjusted to the work which their 
possessors have to perform. The insect was gifted with the 
capability of eating her way through the walls of her own 
habitation, but not with the power of making a passage through 
another gall afterwards. As a natural consequence, she has 
died from exhaustion before she could emerge into the air ; and 
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when I cut the double gall, in order to see how the inmates 
had fared, I found the dead insect lying near the middle ol the 
second gall, so that she was even farther from the outer air 
than when she started on her course. 

The Cynips KoUari is larger than the generality of the 
family, equalling a small house-Hy in dimensions. Its colour 
is pale brown. A figure of the insect may be seen in the 
illustration. 

Keaely in the centre of the illustration is seen a figure of 
the well-known gall that is so common on the rose, whether 
wild or cultivated, and which is popularly known by the name 
of Bedeguak. This gall is caused by a very tiny and very 
brilliantly-coloured insect, named Cy7ii])s roscBy which selects the 
tender twigs of roses, and deposits its eggs upon them. 

1 have now before me quite a collection of these galls, some 
of which are so variable in shape that they scarcely seem to 
have been made by the same species of insect. When the 
Cynips rosa} deposits her eggs upon the rose, the effects are 
rather remarkable. Each egg becomes surrounded with its own 
cell or gall, and the whole of them become fused into one mass. 
The exterior of these galls is not smooth, like that of the speci- 
mens which have been described, but is covered with long, 
many-branched hairs, which stand out so thickly that they 
entirely conceal the form of the gall itself. 

Iteaumur, who gave much attention to galls, thought that the 
hairs were formed by the exudation of sap through little orifices 
in the growing gall, just as the web of the spider is formed by 
the exudation of a glutinous liquid from minute pores. This 
theory, however, is scarcely tenable, because sap has no power 
of hardening into threads when exposed to the air, and, 
besides, a w^ell-defined vegetable structure is seen in the hairs, 
which would not be the case if they were merely hardened sap. 
Moreover, if the hairs were fonned in this manner, they could 
not have the power of throwing out the tiny branchlets with 
which they are studded, or of ramifying like the bough of a tree, 
as is often the case with them. 

The number of galls in a single Bedeguar is mostly very 
great. A specimen of average size, taken at random from the 
drawer in which the galls are kept, was, when fully clothed, as 
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large as a golden pippin. When the hairy clothing was re- 
moved, its size notably diminished, and it was then seen to ho 
composed of a large iinmher of woody tubercles, varying much 
in size and shape. Their average dimensions, however, an^ 
about equal to those of an ordinary pea. The tubercles in 
question are fused together more or less strongly, some falling 
off* at a slight touch, while otliers cannot be separated withont 
the use of the knife. There are about thirty-live of these 
wooden knobs. 

On selecting one of the knobs, and examining it, a few very 
small circular holes are seen, showing that the insects have 
made their escape from the cells. Indeed, one or two of the 
insects were found entangled amid the dry and crisp hairs tliat 
surrounded the gall, and which formed a secoiul l)ari‘i(ir, which 
they could not penetrate. When, however, a sliarp knife is 
carefully used, the woody tubercle can be lakl 0 ])en in several 
dii'ections, and then j)rov(‘s to be a congeries of cells fused 
together into one mass, and varying from four to twenty in 
number, according to tlie size of the insect. l\3rhaps, on an 
average, ten cells may l.)e r(*ckoned in each knob. 

In many of the cells tin* perfect insect may be found, the 
death of the rose-bran cl i, and the coiiseqiuiiit deprivation of sa}>, 
having so hardened the walls of the cells that the inmates have 
been unable to inake tlieir way out. In other cells nifiy be 
seen certain odd litth^ objects, amber-coloured, hard, shining, 
and api^earing to the unaided eye to be nearly sphci’ical. Th(y 
are about as large as dust-sliot. For a long time 1 could not 
satisfy myself about them, not being able clearly to ascertain 
whether they \vere deceas(‘d insects or mei’cly hardened sap. 
That they were j>rohably of insect origin was evident from the 
fact that they were always found in cells which had no opening, 
and from which the insect had not escaped. 

At last, however, one of them hap]>ened to lie on tlie paper 
so that it could be well illuminated, and then the whole mystery 
was unfolded. These strange little objects were tlic pu})ai of 
the insects, wdiich had died in the cells, and shrivelled up into 
the singular forms which have been described. 

The cells are of different sizes, some being more than ten 
times as large as others. The superior dimensions of the cell 
seem to he obtained at the expense of the walls, so that the 
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large cells can be broken by the finger and thumb, while the 
small cells cannot be opened without the knife. 

The insects themselves are equally variable, some being mere 
dots of shining blue and green, while others are about as large as 
the common red ant of the gardens, but with plumper bodies. In 
consequence of these two facts, the large, strong-jawed insect 
can easily make its way through the comparatively thin walls of 
the large cell in which it was enclosed, while the small and 
necessarily weak-jawed specimens are utterly unable to pierce 
the walls of their cells, which are so thick that they must bore 
a hole equal in length to that of their whole body before they 
can escape into the air. Consequently, the great mass of the 
insects that are found in the cells are the small specimens, the 
larger having made their escape. I find that on an average 
twenty small insects are thus found in iu’oportion to one of the 
larger kind. 

Nothing is easier than the rearing of insects from this as 
well as other galls, but to decide \ipon the si)ecies which 
make them is by no means so easy a task as appears on the 
surface. Even should the experimenter find the right species 
of insect in the gauze bag, he has to go through the wearisome 
task of searching through the family of Cynipidae, and identi- 
fying the species — a process which every entomologist is rather 
apt to postpone until the visionary period when he shall have 
leisure. 

But it is very probable that the required insect does not make 
its appearance at all, and that the little hymenoptera which 
make their way out of the cells, or are found dead within them, 
arc not the rightful occupants of the galls. Eor the Cynipidae 
are as liable to parasites as other insects, and it frequently hap- 
pens that from a single many-chambered gall will issue insects 
that sadly puzzle an amateur, as they seem to belong to at least 
two distinct species. The very gall which has just been de- 
scribed affords a good example of this fact, for in some of the 
chambers are specimens of the true Gynips rosaty and in others 
are insects which belong to another family, the Ichneumonidse, 
which, as the reader may remember, are parasites upon other 
insects. They have evidently introduced their eggs into the 
cells occupied by the larvaj of Cynips rosce, so that the larvse 
which have been hatched from these eggs have fed upon the 
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legitimate occupants, and come to maturity in the cells that 
were designed for others. 

Insects of totally different orders sometimes make their ap- 
pearance. Wlien 1 began to take to pieces the gall which has 
been described, I was rather surprised to find among the long 
hairs an empty cocoon of the Galleria moth, whose ravages have 
been mentioned in an earlier part of tlie volume. On further 
dissecting the gall, no less than twelve other cocoons were 
found, all buried so deeply in the hairs and among the woody 
cells that they could not be seen until the hairy clothing was 
removed. A person who was entirely ignorant of entomology 
might naturally fancy that the moths were the architects of the 
gall from which they had apparently iskied. How they ob- 
tained access to the galls, and on what food they lived, arc two 
problems that I can by no means solve. The drawer in wliich 
the galls were placed is tightly closed, and all bee, wtisp, and 
' hornet combs have been so treated with con'osive sublimate, that 
they have not been touched by the caterpillars from which the 
moths had been developed. 

There is another gall, very common in England, wliich is 
found upon the oak, and which is generally thought, by persons 
who are unacquainted with botany or entomology, to be the 
buds which naturally grow upon the tree. 

In these curious galls, the excrescences with which they are 
covered take the form of leaves instead of hairs, as is* the case 
with the bedeguar and many other galls. These bud-bke 
objects may be found on the young twigs, and may be easily 
recognised by their shape, which somewhat resembles that of a 
pine-apple, and the curious manner in which their leafy covering 
lies regularly over them, like the tiles upon an ornamental roof. 
The size of the gall is rather variable, but it is, on an average, 
about as large as an ordinary hazel-nut. 

The gall is so wonderfully bud-like that I have known the 
two objects to be confounded — the immature acorns in their 
cups to be carried off as galls, while the real galls were left on 
the tree. The incipient naturalist who made the mistake kept 
the buds for some eighteen months, and was sadly disappointed 
to find that no insects were produced from them. 

The insect whose acrid injection produces this curious effect 
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upon the tree is rather larger than the leaf-gall insect, and is of 
more slender proportions. It has been suggested that the object 
of the leafy or hairy covering is, that the insect, which remains 
in the gall throughout the winter, should have a warm house 
by which it may be protected from the chilling frost as well as 
from the wind and rain. 

If the reader will again refer to the illustration, he will see 
that from the same bi'anch on which the Cynips Kollari has 
formed so many galls, depend two slender threads support- 
ing one or two globular objects. These are ])opularly called 
Currant-galls, because they look vcny much like bunches of 
currants from which the greater part of the fruit has been 
removed. Their colour, too, is another reason for giving them 
this name, as they are sometimes scarlet, resembling red 
currants, and sometimes pale cream colour, thus imitating the 
white variety. 

These galls are placed upon the catkins of the oak, which are 
forced to give all their juices to the increase of the gall, instead 
of employing them on their own development. Some authors 
think that the insc^ct which forms them is a distinct species, 
while others tliiuk that the galls are the production of the 
same insect which forms the leaf-gall, the punctures being 
made in the stalk of the catkin and not in the nervure of the 
leaf. 

That tliis supposition may be correct is evident from the fact 
that the same insect which forms the oak-apples does also deposit 
its eggs in the root of the sjime tree, causing large excrescences 
to spring therefrom, each excrescence being* filled with insects. 
I have often obtained these root-galls, several of which are now 
before me, some having been cut open, in order to show the 
numerous cells with which they are filled, and others left un- 
touched, in order to exhibit the form of the exterior. Being 
nourished by the juices of the root, they partake of the sombre 
hues which characterise the part of the tree from which they 
spring, and do not display any of the colours which are seen on 
the oak-apples which spring from the twigs. 

There are, however, distinct species of gall insects wliich pierce 
the roots of the oak-tree. One of them is termed Cijnips aptera, 
and makes a pear-shaped gall about one-third of an inch in 
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diameter. Each gall contains a single insect, and a inmiher of 
the galls are often found attached hy their narrow end to the 
root- twigs of the tree, something like a hunch of nuts on a 
brancli. Tlicre is another insect which is termed (hjnq^a 
raclicis, which forms a many-chambered gall of enormous size, 
containing a small army of insects. Mr. Westwood mentions 
that one of these galls in his possession was iiv(^ inches long, 
one inch and a quarter wide, and produced eleven hundred 
insects, so tliat the entire number was probably fourteen or 
fifteen hundred. 

No one who is accustomed to notice the objects which imme- 
diately surround him can have fiiiied to observe the curious 
little galls which stud the leaves of several trees, and which ar(‘. 
ai)prot)riately called Span ole-galls, becaust* tiny are as circ\dar, 
and nearly as flat, as metallic spangles. 

These objects had been observed for many years, but no one 
knew precisely whether their growth was due to animal or v(‘g('- 
table agency. That their su])stance was vegetable was a fact 
easily settled, but some botanists thought that they were nier(ily 
a kind of fungus or lichen, while others supposed that they were 
the work of some ])arasitic insect. 

When closely (examined, these “ spangles are seen to be discs, 
very nearly but not quite flat, fastened to the leaf by a very small 
and short central footstalk. Keaumur set at rest the (juestion of 
tludr origin by discovering beneath each of them the larvai of soim^ 
ininute insect, but he could not ascertain the insect into which 
the larva would in process of time be developed. The task of 
rearing the perfect insect from the gall is exceedingly difficult, 
the minuteness of the species and the peculiar manner in which 
the development takes place, being two obstacles which require 
a vast expenditure of care and patience before they can be 
overcome. 

Supposing a brnneh containing a number of infested leaves to 
be placed in water and surrounded with gauze, it will die in a 
week or two, and yet there will be no sign of an insect. If the 
branch be kept until the winter has fully set in, the desired 
insects will still be absent, and the experimenter will x>robahly 
think that his trouble has been thrown away. The real fact is, 
that the little insects are not developed until the spring of tlie 
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following year, and that they pass through their stages of the 
pupal and perfect forms after the leaves have fallen, and while 
they are still lying on the ground. 

Mr. F. Smith, who has given so much time and research to the 
history of the liymeiioptera, has discovered the insect that in- 
habited the galls to be Cynips longipcmik, and has remarked that 
the perfect insects do not make their appearance until the month 
of March. 

We now pass from the British galls to those which are found 
in various other countries. A few of the more interesting 
examples are figured in the accompanying illustration. 



FOREIGN 

Ink Galls. 

Hungarian Gall. 



Dcntl Soa Apple. 

Galls of Cyiups polycera. 


Should tlie reader have the curiosity to examine for himself 
he structure of the British galls (as I trust he will do) he will 
tnd that when he cuts a juicy specimen, such as that of the 
eaf-gall, his fingers will presently be stained with purple-black. 
ie may wash his hands as much as he likes, but he will not 
srash away the stain, which soon looks as if it had been produced 
)y spilling ink on the hands. There is reason for such an ap- 
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pearance, inasmuch as the staining liquid is really ink, though 
of a paler hue than that which is used f(jr writing. A little 
lemon-juice will soon discharge the colour, and then the soap 
and water will remove the last remnants of the stain. 

Ink is made by mixing a solution of the sulphate of iron 
(properly called green vitriol or copperas) with a decoction ot 
certain oak-galls. Perhaps I may mention that a “ decoction ” 
signifies water in which any substance has been submitted to 
boiling heat, but not dissolved. Tea, for example is, when pro- 
perly made, a decoction of the leaf, though when made with hot, 
but not boiling water, it has no right to the name. The solution 
of copperas is only pale green, find that of the gall is nearly 
colourless, although when mixed, they become deeply black. 
The old practical joke of forcing a dupe to stain his hands and 
face black, depended on the knowledge of these properties. 

Before the victim went to wash his hands, some of the decoc- 
tion of galls was poured into the water, while the towel with 
which he was supplied had been damped with the copperas solu- 
tion and then dried. The consequence of this combination was, 
that although the hands and face might be washed perfectly 
clean, yet as soon as they were dried with the prei>ared towel 
the union of the two substances produced ink, and both hands 
and face were deeply stained. 

Now when a gall is cut with a knife, the slightly acid juice 
acts upon the steel, and so a kind of ink is produced, which is 
pale, but still a veritable ink. There is well-known method of 
secret writing which depends on this property of iron and tannin, 
the principle contained in the galls. 

A quill xien is dipped in the solution of copj)eras, and the 
required message is written, usually betv'een the lines or among 
the words of a letter on unimportant subjects, so as to avoid the 
suspicions which would be aroused by a shecit of blank paper. 
The almost colourless solution leaves no mark, and the letter 
passes without comment, until it reaches the person who is in 
the secret. He pours some decoction of gaUs into a wide and 
flat vessel, and warily dips the letter into it, so as to wet it ; or 
he saturates a cloth with the decoction, and lays the letter upon 
it. The tannin then acts upon the solution of iron, ink is formed 
by their combination, and the formerly invisible words imme- 
diately become plain and legible. 
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A decoction of oak-bark would make ink, tliougli of inferior 
quality, and so would tea, inasmuch as the tea-leaf contains a 
large amount of tannin. In fact, whenever the ink in the bottle 
become thick, it can always be restored by adding to it a little 
strong tea, which not only gives the requisite liquidity, but does 
so without affecting the blackness, which would probably be the 
case if simple water wore added. 

Tho two principal ingredients of the ink which is in common 
use are sul]>hate of iron and the galls of a s])ccies of oak called 
Qaercus w/rctoria, 'which grows in large quantities in the Levant. 
Th(iy are technically termed Ale])po galls, and are divided into 
sev(‘Tal classes, according to their value. Besides these two in- 
gredients a little gum is added, in order to give consistency, and 
a very little corrosive sublimate or creosote, to prevent the growth 
of* mould. The proportions are generally six ounces of pounded 
galls, four ounces of copperas, and four ounces of gum arabic to 
six pints of water. 

In the upper left hand corner of the illustration two of these 
galls are seen u])on a branch of the oak. 

They are necessarily much reduced in size; their ordinary 
dimensions being about equal to those of Cyni])S Kollari. Bor 
the purposes of trade they are divided into black, blue, green, 
and white galls. The last mentioned class of galls includes 
those from which the insects have escaped, and which are conse- 
quently weakened in astringency. They are so called because 
they assuuK^ a ])aler hm* than the three first classes, in which the 
insect still remains. In shape, the ink-gall is nearly spherical, 
Avilh a slight tendency to a pear-like form, and their exterior is 
defended by a few short, stout, and rather sharp ]>rickles. 

I cannot but4hink that the gall-insect affords a proof that the 
most insignificant objects of creation have their u^s, provided 
that we could only discover them. Nature is a vast treasure- 
house, or rather a city of treasure-houses, very few of which 
have been unlocked because no one has found the keys. No one 
indeed is likely to dp so, as long as he chooses to despise little 
things,*' and if the only acknowledged benefit conferred on 
mankind by the insect tribes had been the ink-gall, it is a boon 
so great that every insect ought to deserve our respect as the 
possible donor of some similar aid to civilization at present 
unknown. 
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In the right hand upper corner of the illustration is seen a 
gall of some size, and nearly spherical. This is the celebrated 
Dead Sea Apple, of which sucli strange stories have been told. 

This so-called fruit was said to be lovely and beautiful to 
the eye, but. instead of containing sweet juice, to be filled with 
bitter ashes, whicli filled the mouth as soon as it was bitten. 
Of course, the ashes were supposed to be drawn by the tree from 
the sunken remnants of tlie three evil cities beneath the bitu- 
minous waves of the Dead Sea, and to present tangible evidence 
of their existence. 

This story, which was implicitly believed for many centuries, 
was at length as decidedly discredited, and the wdiole narrative 
of the ash-filled fruit denounced as a mere fable. However, 
iiicent researches have proved, as is often the case, that the main 
facts of tlie story aixi true, tliough the inference to be derived 
from them has been entirely mistaken. In the first place, tlu^se 
seeming fruits are not produced by any c»f those trees which arc 
known to gardeners as fruit-bearers, but are fiuind only upon a 
species of oak, which is in fact the same tree that furnishes tlu^ 
ink-galls of commerce. At tlie projier season of the year, the 
oaks, which are of low stature, and more like scrubby bushes 
than the stately trees which are suggested by the name of oak, 
are seen to be covered with round, fruit-looking objects, Ijjftuti- 
fully coloured, and closely r(*sembling ripe apples. If, however, 
tliey are cut open, they will be found to be the habitation of a 
species of gall-fly, which has been named by Mr. Westwood, 
Cynii^s insana, 

it is evident that if any one were to bite a gall, especially 
one that was produced from tlie oak, the exceedingly astringent 
properties of the excrescence would produce a very rough and 
ash-like sensation to the palate, whicli would be increased by 
the dryness of its substance. Except in size, they much resemble 
the gall of commerce, and many persons have thought that they 
are produced by the same insect. These galls are also known 
as Mala Sodomitica, and Mad Apples, the latter term being the 
origin of the specific title applied by Mr. Westw^ood 

to the insect. 

Immediately below the Dead Sea Apple, and in the right 
hand lower comer, may be seen two remarkable objects, which 

K K 
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would scarcely be recognised as galls except by an experienced 
eye. They are, however, the production of an insect called by 
entomologists Gy nips polycera. 

These galls are found in many parts of Germany, upon the 
oak-tree, and are at once recognised by their remarkable form. 
As may be seen by reference to the illustration, they are shaped 
something like miniature sugar-loaves, and stand boldly froiA 
the branch with their broad end uppermost. The body of the 
gall is slightly conical, so that if cut transversely, it would 
present a circular section. The end, however, is constructed 
after a peculiar fashion. 

It is nearly flat, “ abruptly truncated according to scientific 
language, and throws out several projections like horns or spines. 
The reader will remember that the ink-gall also possesses short 
and sharp projections, but they start from all parts of the surface, 
whereas in the present species they belong wholly to the flat- 
tened end. Their number is variable, so that the end of the gall 
is sometimes triangidar, and sometimes squared, beside assuming 
other forms according to the number of projections. This re- 
markable form has earned for the insect the name of polycera^ 
this term being derived from two Greek words which signify 
‘‘ many-horned.” The insect which forms tliis curious gall is 
about half as large as Cynips KollarL 

The last example which is represented in the illustration is 
also found in Germany upon the oak, and is made by an insect 
which is called Cynips Hungarica, 

This gall is represented of the natural size, whereas all the 
others are much diminished, in order to be inserted in so limited 
a space. It is a very remarkable object, and cannot be mistaken 
for any other species. Its surface is traversed by a variable 
number of irregular ridges, which all radiate from the stem, and 
so pass longitudinally over the gall. The whole of the ridges 
are rough and sharp-edged, but at intervals they shoot out into 
hard-pointed horns, much like those which arm the preceding 
species. Indeed, the whole substance of the gall is remarkable 
for its hard texture, for when cut with a knife it offers as stub- 
born a resistance as if it were seasoned oak or elm. 

That a hymenopterous insect should be able to bore its way 
through so hard a substance, and to make a tunnel barely wide 
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enough for the passage of its body, and nearly three-quarters of 
an inch in length, is really surprising. The insect is not a large 
one, and resembles Cynips Kollari so closely that an inexpe- 
rienced observer would certainly mistake it for that insect, the 
distinctions being so trifling that they can only be detected by 
means of the microscope. 


K K 2 



CHAPTER XXV. 


PAlfASlTIC NESTS (CONCLUDED.) 

Tlio Oak-tree, and its aptitude for nourishing Galls — Compound Galls, or 
one Gall within another— The Sensitive Gall of Carolina— The Fungus of 
wine-vaults — Galls and the Insects which caused them — Colours of Galls — 
AVhence derived — The Galls of various trees and plants — The C'ynips parasites 
uj)on an insect— Galls produced hy other insects— Mr. Rennie’s account of the 
liEETLE Gall of the Hawthorn — The Beetle Gall of the Thistle— Diitepo us 
Gall-makers— Leaf-Miners and Galls — Size of the larvie of Leaf-Miners — The 
perfect insect and their hcauty— Method of displaying theinsect— Social Leaf- 
Miners— Dipterous Leaf-Miners — ^Animal Galls— The Chigoe and its habits 
— Its curious egg-sac — Difficulty of extirpating it — The penalty of negligence— 
The Breeze Flies and their habitations— Wurbles and their origin— Their 
influence upon cattle— The Clehus and its ravages among the hives— The 
Drilus, its remarkable form and the difierence between the sexes— The 
curious habitation whicdi it makes. 

The reader cannot but notice the singular aptitude possessed by 
the oak-tree for nourishing galls. No part of the tree seems to 
escape the presence of a gall of some sort, diverting its vital 
powers into other channels. The tree, however, does not appear 
to suffer fi'om them, and it is just possible that they may be 
useful to it. The leaves are studded with galls, and so are their 
stems. The branches are covered with galls of various shapes, 
sizes, and colours, some bright, smooth, and softly coloured, like 
ripe fruit, others hard, harsh, spiny, and rough, as if the very 
essence of the gnarled branches had been concentrated in them. 
There are galls upon the flowers, galls upon the trunk, and even 
galls upon the root. 

Some oak-galls may be called compound galls. M. Bose men- 
tions a small gall which is found upon the American oak. It 
is not larger than a pea, and if shaken is found to contain some 
hard substance loosely lodged in its interior. When the gall is 
cut open, a very curious state of things is seen. The walls are 
very thin, so that in spite of the small dimensions, the cell is 
larger than that of many cynipidse. Within the cell, no insect 
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is discovered, but in its place a little spherical object, about as 
large as a No. 5 shot, which is very Imrd, and rolls about freely 
in tlie interior. If this be opened, the larva is found within it, 
reminding tlie ade]>t in fairy lore of the white cat whose gifts were 
enclosed in a succ(‘Ssion of nuts, each within the other. How 
these singular little cellules are made is not known, though 
tlieir discoverin' ex])(‘nded great trouble and ])atience upon them. 

The same naturalist mentions another species of gall, also 
found upon the oak in Carolina. It is spherical, covered with 
prickles like a thistle, and beset with a thick downy covering of 
rather long hair. Many other galls possess these characteristics, 
but the most curious point connected with this species is, that 
the hairs are as mobile as those of the sensitive plant, and as 
soon as they are touched, sink down, and never afterwards regain 
their former position. 

There is a kind of fungus which is found in wine-vaults, and 
which exhibits a similar phenomenon. When newly grown, it 
hangs in great masses, like tufts of pure cotton-wool. Ihit to 
carry a specimen away is impossible, for, as soon as it is touched, 
it begins to contract, and in a minute or two shrivels up into a 
flat membraneous mass, that looks like the web of the house- 
spider. ]\r. Hose was unable to rear any of the inmates of these 
galls. 

Teie size of a gall is no criterion of the dimensions or numbers 
of the insect which made it. Even in the galls which infest the 
oak, the smallest galls often furnish the largest insects, and in 
some specimens brought from Greece, the gall is as large as an 
ordinary black-currant, while the cell would contain a red- currant, 
showing that the inhabitant of the cell must be a large one in 
order to fill it. Again, although the oak-apple and rose-hedeguar 
do contain a great number of insects, there are many examples 
where galls scarcely so large as a pea contain from ten to fifteen 
insects, while the ink-gall and the large Hungarian gall are 
inhabited by a single insect. 

One of the most curious problems is, to my mind, that of the 
brilliant colours with which many of these galls are decorated. 
That the rose-hedeguar should be so beautifiilly adorned with 
scarlet and green is a fact which does not seem to excite any 
astonishment, inasmuch as it may be said that the colours wliich 
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ought to have been developed in the petals and the leaves have 
been diverted from their proper course, and forced to exhibit 
themselves in the gall. 

Botanists and physiologists will see that this idea is quite 
groundless, but to the uninstructed and popular mind it has a 
sort of plausibility that often commands assent. But when we 
come to the oak-tree the case is at once altered, and some other 
cause must be found for the lovely colours of its galls. The 
cherry-galls are as brightly coloured as any apple, and the soft 
hues of the oak-apple are nearly as beautiful though not so 
brilliant. Yet the oak possesses no such store-house of colour 
as is popularly attributed to the rose. Its leaves are simple 
green, and its flowerets are so colourless as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished by. the unassisted eye. 

Whence then are derived these beautiful colours ? Some hasty 
obseiwers, who have neglected the first rule of logic, and drawn 
an universal conclusion from particular premises, have -said that 
the colours of the gall are derived from the insect ; adducing, as 
a proof of their assertion, the brilliant colours which equally 
dock the rose-bedeguar and the Gynips rosm from which it sprang. 
But if they had only followed the example of careful naturalists, 
who, like Dr. Hammerschmidt, have examined and drawn be- 
tween two and three hundred sx)ecies of galls, so hasty a gene- 
ralization would never have been made. The cherry or leaf-gall 
of the oak is every whit as gorgeously coloured as the bedeguar 
of the rose, wliile the insect that made it is quite black. It is 
true that the diaphanous wings glitter as if they were made of 
polished gems; but this appearance is due, not to the wings 
themselves, but to the myriad hairs with which they are regularly 
studded, each hair acting as a miniature prism by which the 
light is refracted and broken into the resplendent hues of the 
rainbow. 

Many other trees beside the oak are chosen by certain species 
of gall-fly, and even the herbs and flowers do not escape the 
ravages of those remarkable insects. The white poppy, from 
which is obtained the opium of commerce, is attacked by a 
species of gall-fly, which lays its eggs in the large head, or pod, 
and sometimes does much damage to the plant, the delicate 
divisions between the seed vessels being rendered quite hard 
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and solid, and the pod itself deformed. Mr. Westwood has 
described a species of gall-fly which infests the tnTni])s, and 
another species is known to lay its eggs upon wheat. 

As if to show that the family of Cynipida) is really related to 
the ichneumons, it has been discovered that some species of this 
family are actually parasitic upon otlier insects. In treating of 
this remarkable fact, Mr. Westwood writes as follows : — The 
relations of these insects with the following families (l c , Evanida^ 
and Tclmeiimonidaj) liave been already noticed. It had always 
appeared to me contrary to nature that a tribe of vegetable- 
feeding insects should be arranged in the midst of parasites; 
nor was it until I had an opportunity of ascertaining the parasitic 
habits of some of the species of the family, that I was enabled 
to form a just notion as to the true value of the parasitic or 
herbivorous nature of these insects. In June, 1833, I detected 
a minute species, All of via viefrin, in the act of ovipositing in 
the body of a rose-aphis, and I subsecpiently succeeded in hatch- 
ing specimens of the perfect insect from infested aphides.^' 

A tigure of the tiny insect is given, as it appeared while in 
the act of depositing its eggs, and has a rather remarkable effect 
from the fact that the very minute dimensions of the parasite 
make the aphis look quite a large insect. Other species of this 
family are also known to be parasitic. The rose-aphis is certainly 
infested by two species of gall-fly, and probably by more, while 
the aphides which are found on the willow, the cow-parsnip, and 
otlier plants, also fall victims to the Cynipida3. There is one 
genus of this family, called Figites, which is parasitic on the 
larva or pupa of certain dipterous insects. 

The Cynipidoe are not the only insects that produce galls upon 
different plants. Eor example, vseveral species of beetle are known 
to pass their earlier stages in swellings produced by the puncture 
of the parent insect. There is a little weevil of a gi'(*,yish brown, 
which is mentioned by Mr. Eennie as forming a gaU upon the 
hawthorn. 

“ In May, 1829, we found on a hawthorn at Lee, in Kent, the 
leaves at the extremity of a branch neatly folded up in a bundle, 
but not quite so closely as is usual in the case of leaf-rolling 
caterpillars. On opening them up, there was no caterpillar to 
be seen, the centre being occupied with a roundish, brown- 
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coloured, woody substance, similar to some excrescences made 
by gall insects {Gynvp^. 

“ Had we been aware of its real nature, we should have put it 
immediately under a glass, or in a box, till the contained insect 
had developed itself ; but instead of this, wo opened the ball, 
where we found a small yellow grub coiled up, and feeding on 
the exuding juices of the tree. As we could not replace the 
grub in its cell, part of the wall of which we had unfortunately 
broken, we put it in a small pasteboard-box with a fresh shoot 
of hawthorn, expecting that it might construct a fresh cell. This, 
however, it w^as probably incompetent to perform ; it did not, at 
least, make the attempt, and neither did it seem to feed on the 
fresh branch, keeping in preference to the ruins of its former 
cell. 

To our great surprise, although it "was thus exposed to the 
air, and deprived of a considerable portion of its nourishment, 
both from the fact of the cell having been broken off, and from 
the juices of the branch having been dried up, the insect went 
through its regular changes, and appeared in the form of a small 
greyish brown beetle of the weevil family. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the case in question, 
was the apparent inability of the grub to construct a fresh cell 
after the first was injured, — proving, we think, beyond a doubt, 
that it is the puncture made by the X)arent insect when the egg 
is deposited that causes the exudation and subsequent concretion 
of the juices forming the gall.’' Although the insect in question 
succeeded in attaining the perfect state, it would probably be of 
stunted growth in consequence of the deprivation of food. Such, 
at all events, is the case with insects of other orders, when their 
supply of food is at all checked while they are in the larval state. 

Theue is another weevil, scientifically called Cleomis mlcirostris, 
which is one of the gall-makers. It is one of the largest of the 
British weevils, being more than half an inch in length, and is 
very simply clad in grey and black. 

If the reader desires to discover the larva of the beetle he may 
probably be successful by going to any waste spot where thistles 
are allowed to grow, and examining them carefully about the 
stems and roots. Nothing is more common than to find the 
stems of thistles swollen in parts, and in many cases the root is 
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affected as well as the steni. Fortunately for the gardener, who 
hates thistles, even though he should be a Scotchman, as is so 
often the case with skilled gardeners, the larva of the Cleonus 
feeds on the juices of tlie plant at the expense of its life, so that 
the thistle dies just before the seed is developed, and a further 
extension of the plant is thereby prevented. 

There are also gall-making insects among the Diptera. Such, 
for example, is the Thistle-gall Fly {JJrophora Cardui), which 
produces large and hard woody galls upon the thistle, as well as 
several species of the larger genus Tephritis^ some species of 
whi(;]i live in the parts of fructiiication of several flowers, the 
common dandelion being infested by them. 



LFAFMlNEUft AND UOU.EK8 


We may now describe, at fuller length than has hitherto been 
done, another gi'oup of insects, wliich live between the mem- 
branes of leaves, and which belong to different orders. 

If the reader will caiefully examine the leaves of any rose- 
tree which grows in the open air, he will certainly remark that 
many of them are notable for certain curious markings, which 
look something like the rivers in a map, and which traverse the 
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leaf in various ways. They all, however, agree in one point, 
namely, their gradual and regular increase in diameter. At their 
origin, they are so small that the finest thread could hardly pass 
through them, but in proportion as they increase in length they 
increase in width, so that at their termination they are sometimes 
the twelfth of an inch in width. 

These marks are the tracks made by very small larvae, which live 
between the membranes of the leaves, and feed upon the paren- 
chyma, or soft substance which lies between the two membranes. 
They follow no rule in their meanderings, but traverse the leaf 
in a variety of ways. Sometimes they never leave the edge, but 
follow every little serration of the leaf with perfect accuracy. 
Sometimes they form a kind of spiral, and sometimes they 
wander irregularly over the whole leaf. Generally, the insect 
does not cross the track which it has once made, being diverted 
from doing so by some wonderful instinct. There are instances, 
however, where the insect has crossed its own track, not only 
once, but several times. 

If the little gallery be opened at the widest extremity, one of 
three things will be found. Sometimes there is a tiny white 
grub, very much resembling the larva of certain beetles, and 
having the rings which represent the thorax rather wider than 
those which will afterwards be developed into the abdomen. As 
the little creature is able to live between the membranes of a 
leaf so thin as that of the rose or oak, it is evident, to the most 
superficial observer, that the insect which will be developed from 
it must be of very minute dimensions. 

The larva of all winged insects is very large in proportion to 
the same insects when they have obtained their perfect form, 
much of the substance being taken up by the wings. As a 
natural consequence, it follows that the larger the wings, the 
larger must be the grub, the size of the body being quite a 
secondary consideration. In the present case, the larvae which 
we are supposed to examine belong to the lepidopterous order, 
in all of which insects the wings, when present at all, are of 
great comparative size. If, then, the full-grown larva is so small 
that it can lie concealed between the membranes of a leaf with- 
out causing any conspicuous alteration in its outline, it is evident 
that the perfect insect must be of almost microscopical minute- 
ness. Accordingly, it has been found that the little moths which 
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have been bred from such caterpillars are so small that they have 
almost escaped observation until comparatively late years. 

How small these insects are may be imagined from the fact 
that many species of the Microlepidoptera, as they are fitly 
named, do not occupy, even with their wings spread, a space 
larger than is taken up by the capital letter at the beginning of 
this sentence. To ''set” these tiny creatures is necessarily an 
extremely difficult task, and cannot be accomplished by the 
ordinary plan of running a pin through the thorax, and extend- 
ing the wings on the " setting-board.” The only method of 
displaying them is to set them on white cardboard by means of 
gum, which is sirengtliened by many entomologists with various 
substances. A sheet of cardboard covered witli specimens of 
Microlepidoptera neatly set is a very pretty sight, but needs the 
aid of tlie microscope beibre it can be perfectly seen. 

Even to the unaided eye, the tiny moths are seen to be beauti- 
fully decorated, their wings gleaming in favourable lights like 
the throat of the humming-bird. Ihit when placed under the 
microscope, especially if it be furnished with a binocular tube, 
and illumi]iated by a suitable light, the wings arc positively 
dazzling in tluur brightness, and lines that formerly seemed to 
be but dun and bronze or brown, suddenly flash out into gold 
and emerald, each scale distinct and shining as if of burnished 
metal. 

Sometimes, when opening the extremity of the leafy tunnel, 
we find a tiny chrysalis lying in the little chamber, and awaiting 
the time for the shell to burst and the perfect insect to emerge. 
Later in the year, we shall find neitlier larva nor pupa, but shall 
see a little hole in the leafy chamber, from whicli issues the 
shattered end of an empty chrysalis-shell, showing that the 
moth has made its escape into the outer air. 

Two examples of other mined leaves may be seen upon the 
illustration, both drawn from the actual object. The specimen 
in the right-hand upper corner was taken from the bramble, and 
has been mined by the laiwa of a little moth called Nepticula 
anoinella. It is a very pretty little creature, though its hues are 
not brilliant without the aid of the microscope. The upper 
wings are brown, but their tips are beautifully coloured with 
bright chestnut. The lower wings are pale grey, without any of 
the brilliancy that distinguishes the upper pair. They possess, 
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however, a compensating beauty in the long, feathery fringe with 
which they are edged, and which, when subjected to the micro- 
scope, is seen to consist of the ordinary scales of the wings 
exceedingly developed both in length and width. 

The leaves on the left hand were taken from the garden-rose, 
and have been mined by tlie larva of another species of the same 
genus, Nepticula aurella. 

This beautiful little moth derives its specific name from the 
peculiar colouring of the upper wings, which are bright chestnut, 
relieved by a broad band of gold across their centre. The tips 
of these wings arc fringed, and the lower pair are nearly white, 
and edged with a fringe similar to that which has already been 
described. 

As a general rule, the leaf-mining caterpillars are solitary, 
and if even two or three are found in the same leaf, each leads 
an isolated life, and does not inhabit the same burrow as its 
neighbour. There are, however, exceptions to this rule, as to 
most others, and certain species of leaf-miners inhabiting the 
henbane, live harmoniously together between the membranes 
of the same leaf. They are larger than the ordinary species, 
and are remarkable for their j)ower of burrowing into a 
fresh leaf when ejected from their former habitation, a power 
whicli does not seem to belong to the caterpillars of the Micro- 
lepidoptcra. 

As the meandering tracks of the Microlepidoptera upon the 
leaves of various plants are very similar in general aspect, I have 
caused figures of common leaf-rollers to be inserted in tlie illus- 
tration. If the reader will turn to pages 294 — 298, he will see 
an account of certain moths whose larvae roll up the leaves in 
which they reside. The lilac-leaf on the left hand of the illus- 
tration has been rolled up by the larva of a moth named Oracil- 
laria syriTigella, the generic title being given to it on account of 
its graceful form, and the specific name because it is fond of 
frequenting the syringa shrub. The larva is shown just below, 
of its natural size, and the hole through wkich the perfect 
insect has escaped can be seen upon the rolled portion of the 
leaf. 

On page 247 may be seen an account of the manner in which 
the larva performs a task so apparently impossible as rolling up 
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a leaf of such great comparative size. When the little cater- 
pillar is contrasted with the leaf on which it is at work, tlio 
contrast is almost ludicrous, for it seems nearly as impossible 
for so little a creature to roll up so large a leaf as for a man to 
roll up one of the armour-plates of an iron-clad ship. The 
manner by which this task is achieved is described on the above- 
mentioned page, and the reader wdll be the better able to under- 
stand the description if he compares it with the illustration. 

The moth which has inhabited this leaf is called Qracillaria 
sc mi fascia. 

To return to our leaf-miners. 

Although the greater number of these insects belong to the 
lepidopt(ira, the rule is by no means an universal one. Many 
beetles arc thus parasitic within the leaves of plants, and, as a 
general rule, they belong to the family of Curculionidoc, or 
weevils. There are also several species of dipterous insects 
which have this habit, among which may be named the CiiliY- 
SANTiiEMUM Fly {TcpJiHtis ((Hcmisiw), which burrows into the 
leaves of the flower. There is also a g(uus of flies called 
Phytomyza, i.c. Plant-sucker, the different species of which 
select particular plants and burrow between the membranes of 
their leaves. The holly, for example, is infested by one species, 
the honeysuckle by another, and the common hart’s tongue by 
a third. 

We must now glance at a few of the insects that arc parasitic 
u])on other animals. Their numbers are very gi'cat, but we 
must restrict ourselves to those which construct some sort of a 
habitation. 

The only insect which can be said to be ])arasitic on man, and 
at the same time to form a habitation, is the celebrated Chigoe 
(Pulcx pcnctram), otherwise called the Jigger, or Earth Fly. 
This terrible pest is a native of Southern America and the West 
Indian islands, and is too weU known, especially by the negroes 
and natives. 

This insect, which is closely allied to the common flea, and 
much resembles it in general appearance, contrives to hide itself 
under the nails of the fingers or toes, usually the latter. Having 
gained this point of vantage, it proceeds very gradually to make 
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its way under the skin, and, strange to say, does so without 
causing any pain. There is a slight irritation, rather pleasing 
than otherwise, to which a novice pays no attention, but which 
puts an experienced person on his guard at once. 

The male Chigoe is innocent of causing any direct injury to 
man, the female being the cause of all the mischief. As soon 
as she is settled, her abdomen begins to swell until it becomes 
quite globular, and of great comparative size, and containing a 
vast quantity of tiny eggs. Pain is now felt by the victim, who 
generally has recourse to the skilful old dames, who have a kind 
of monopoly of extracting Chigoe '' nests.” With a needle, they 
carefully work round the globular body of the buried insect, 
taking great care not to break it, as if a single egg remains in 
the wound, all the trouble is wasted. By degrees they gently 
eject the intruder, and exhibit the unbroken sac of eggs with 
great glee. To prevent accidents, however, the wound is filled 
with a little Scotch snuff, which certainly causes rather a sharp 
smarting sensation, but effectually destroys any egg or young 
insect that may perchance have escaped notice. 

Europeans and natives of the better caste escape easily 
enough, because they always take warning by the first intima- 
tion of a Chigoe’s attack, and generally succeed in killing her 
before she has succeeded in burying herself. Moreover, the shoes 
and stockings of civilized man protect his feet, and the gloves 
guard his hands, so that the insect does not find many oppor- 
tunities of attacking the white man. 

But the negroes, and especially the children, suffer terribly 
from the Chigoe. Children never are very apt at sacrificing the 
present to the future, and the negro child is perhaps in this 
particular the least apt of all humanity. The Chigoe is in con- 
sequence seldom disturbed until it has made good its entrance, 
and even then would not be mentioned by the child, on account 
of the pain which he knows is in store for him. But the expe- 
rienced eyes of the matrons are constantly directed to the feet of 
their children, and if one of them is seen to hold his toes off the 
ground as he walks, he is immediately captured and carried off 
to the operator, uttering dismal yells of apprehension. 

He certainly has good reason for his fears. The Chigoe nest 
is duly removed, and then, partly to prevent the hatching of any 
egg that may have escaped during the operation, and partly to 
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punish the delinquent for his disobedience, the hollow is filled, 
not with snuff (which is too valuable a substance to be wasted), 
but with pounded capsicum. The discipline is certainly severe, 
but it is necessary. After a child has once paid the penalty of 
negligence, he seldom chooses to bring such a punishment on 
himself a s‘econd time, and as soon as he feels the first move- 
ments of a Chigoe, away he goes to have it removed before it 
can burrow under the skin. 

If the Chigoe be allowed to remain, the results are disastro\is. 
Swellings make their appearance along the limbs, the glands 
become affected, and if the cause is permitted to remain undis- 
turbed, mortification takes place, and the sufferer dies. So the 
red-pepper discipline, severe as it may be, is an absolute neces- 
sity with those who are unable to reason rightly, or to exercise 
forethought for the future. Every evening the negro quarter 
of the villages is rendered inharmonious by the outcries of 
the children who have neglected to report themselves in proper 
time, and who in consequence are suffering the penalty of their 
negligence. 

TfiERE are some insects which produce upon animals certain 
swellings which arc analogous to the galls upon trees. Such, for 
example, is the well-known Breeze Fly {(Estrus Ic/ois), which is 
so troublesome to cattle. The larvae of this insect live under 
the skin of the animal, and in some manner raise a large swell- 
ing, that is always filled with a secretion on which they live. In 
fact, the swelling is a gall produced on an animal instead of a 
plant, and the enclosed insect feeds in a similar manner upon 
the abnormal secretion which is induced by the irritation of its 
presence. 

The larvae are fat, soft, oval-bodied creatures, and arc notable 
for the flattened end of the tail, on which are placed two large 
spiracles or breathing-holes. 

Although the larva which inhabits the vegetable gall seems to 
have but small need of air, and to all appearance can exist 
without any apparent channel of communication with the exter- 
nal atmosphere, such is not the case with the inhabitant of the 
animal gall. An opening is always preserved in the upper part 
of the swelling, and the tail of the giub is tightly pressed against 
the aperture so as to ensure a constant supjdy of air. 
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In the months of May and June, these swellings may be found 
in great plenty. They are mostly seen upon young cattle, and 
as a general rule are situated close to the spine. So common 
indeed are they, that out of a whole farm-stock of cattle I have 
seen almost every cow under the age of four years attacked by the 
Breeze Fly, and counted from two or three to twelve or fourteen 
upon a single animal. It is said that as many as forty have been 
detected upon a single cow, but such an event has not come 
within my own observation. 

The swellings caused by the Breeze Fly are called Wurbles, or 
Wornils, and can be easily detected by passing the hand along 
the back. Strangely enough, the cow does not appear to feel any 
pain from the presence of these large parasites, nor does she 
suffer in condition from them, although it would seem that they 
must keep up a continual drain upon the system. Indeed, some 
experienced persons have thought that, instead of being injurious, 
they are absolutely beneficial. 

When the grub has reached its full development, it pushes 
itself backwards out of the gall, and falls to the ground, into 
which it burrows. Presently, the skin of the pupa becomes 
separated from that of the larva, and the latter dies, and becomes 
the habitation in which the pupa lives. The head portion of the 
skin is so formed that it flattens when dry, and can easily be 
pushed off, like tlie lid of a box, permitting the perfect fly to 
escape. Even when the insect is still in its pupal condition this 
lid can be removed, so that the pupa can be seen within its 
curious habitation. I may mention here that insects which are 
thus covered while in their pupal state, so as to show no traces 
of the creature within, are said to undergo a “coarctate” meta- 
morphosis. Nearly all the diptera are examples of the coarctate 
insects. 

Before we close the subject of parasites, it will be needful to 
give a brief account of one or two parasitic insects which possess 
points of peculiar interest in the habitations which they make, 
or in the places wherein they find their abode. 

One of these insects is a rather pretty beetle, termed CUrus 
cdvcarius. In its perfect state it is innocent enough, but . in its 
larval state it is so destructive among the hives, that aU bee- 
keepers will do well to destroy every Clerus that they can catch. 
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It is generally to be found on flowers, licking up their sweet 
juices by means of a brusb-like apparatus attached to the mouth. 
The wing-cases of most of the species are bright red, barred or 
spotted with purple. 

The larva is of a beautiful red, and is hatched from an egg 
placed in the cell occupied by the bee-grub. As soon as it is 
hatched, it proceeds to feed upon the bee-grub, and devours it. 
Unlike many insects with similar habits, it is not content with 
a single grub, but proceeds front cell to cell, devouring all their 
inhabitants. When it has eaten to the full, it conceals itself in 
the cell, and s])ins a cocoon of rather small dimensions in com- 
parison with its own size. In process of time, it is developed 
into a perfect insect, and then breaks out of its cocoon and 
leaves the hive, secure from the bees, whose stings cannot pene- 
trate the homy mail in which it is encased. 

There is another beetle which is parasitic upon snails, and 
which, in its larval and pupal states, is only to be found within 
those molluscs. Its scientific name is Drilus flavescenSy the 
latter name being given to it in honour of its yellow-tinted 
wing-cases, which present a pretty contrast with the black 
thorax. It is a little beetle, scarcely exceeding a quarter of an 
inch in length, and is remarkable for the beautiful comb-like 
antennfe of the male. As for the female, she is so unlike her 
mate that she has been described as a different insect. She has 
no pretensions to beauty, and can scarcely be recognised as a 
beetle, her form being that of a mere soft-bodied grub. More- 
over, the size of the two sexes is notably different. The male 
is, as has already been observed, only about a quarter of an inch 
long, while the female is not far from an inch in length, and is 
broader than the length of her mate, antennoe included. 

This curious insect lives in the body of snails, the common 
banded snail of our gardens being its usual prey. When it is 
about to change into the perfect state, it makes a curious cocoon, 
of a fibrous substance, which has been well likened to common 
tobacco, the scent as well as the form increasing the resemblance. 
The grub or larva of this beetle bears a very great resemblance 
to the perfect female, and indeed is so similar that none but an 
entomologist could distinguish the two creatures. It is furnished 
with a number of false le^s, as well as with a forked appendage 
at the end of the tail, by which it is enabled to force its way 
into the body of its victims. Tlie head is pointed, and the jawsi 
are very powerful. 
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We now come to another division of the subject, namely, the 
nests that are built in branches, and adhering to the system 
which has been followed through the progress of the work, we 
shall take first the branch-building mammalia. 

There are but few mammals wliich can be reckoned in this 
division, but our little island produces two of them, namely, the 
squirrel and the Dormouse {Muscardinm avellnnarius). The 
former of these animals has been already described at page 196. 

The pretty little brown-coated, white-bellied Dormouse is 
familiar to all who have been fond of keeping pets. There is no 
difficulty in preserving the animal in health, and, therefore, it is a 
favourite among those who like to keep animals and do not like 
the trouble of looking after them. It is, however, rather an un- 
interesting animal when kept in a cage, as it sleeps during the 
greater part of the day, and the sight of a round ball of brown 
fur is not particularly amusing. 

When kept in confinement, it is obliged to make for itself a 
very inartificial nest, because it is deprived of proper materials 
and a suitable locality. It does its best with the soft hay and 
. cotton wool which are usually provided for it, but it cannot do 
much with such materials, ‘ B^t when in a state of liberty, and 
able to work in its own. manner, it is an admirable nest-maker. 
As it passes the day in sleep, it must needs have some retired 
d6micile in which it can he hidden from the many enemies wliich 
might attack a sleeping animal. 
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One of these nests is depicted in the illustration, and the 
specimen from which it is drawn forms a part of luy collection. 
It was situated in a hedge about four feet from the ground, and, 
as may be seen by reference to the illustration, is placed in the 
forking of a hazel branch, the smaller twigs of which form a 
kind of palisade round it. The substances of which it is com- 
posed are of two kinds, namtily, grass-blades and leaves of trees, 
the former being the chief material. It is exactly six inches 
in length by three inches in width, and is constructed in a very 
ingenious manner, reminding the observer of the pensile nests 
made by the weaver birds, which have already been described at 
page 199. 

Two or three kinds of grass are used, the greater part being 
the well-known sword-grass, whose sharp edges cut the fingers of 
a careless handler. The blades anj twisted round tlie twigs and 
through the interstices, until they form a hollow nest, rather oval 
in shape. Towards the bottom llie finer sorts of grass are used, 
(IS well as some stems of delicate climbing weeds, wbicb are no 
larger than ordinary thread, and which serve to bind the mass 
tog(‘ther. Interwoven with the grass are several leavers, none of 
which belong to the branch, and which are indeed of two kinds, 
namely, hazel and maide, ami have evidently been jiicked up 
from the ditch wbicb bounded the hedge. Their probable use 
is to shield the inmate from the wind, which would penetiate 
through the interstices of the loosely woven grass-blades 

The entrance to the nest is so ingeniously concealed, that to 
tiiid it is not a very ea’sy matter, even when its precise position 
is known, and in older to show the manner in which it is con- 
structed, one of the Dormice is represented in tlie act of drawing 
aside the grass-blades that conceal it. The pendent pieces of 
grass that are being held aside by tlie little paw are so fixed, 
that when released from pressure, they spring back over the 
aperture and conceal it in a very effectual manner. 

Although the Dormouse uses this aerial house as a residence, 
it does not make use of it as a treasury. Like many other 
hibernating animals, it collects a store of winter food, which 
geneially consists of nuts, grain, and similar substances. Th(‘.se 
treasures are carefully hidden away in the vicinity of the nc'st 
and in the illustTation the animal is shown as eating a nut whi(ii 
it has taken from one of its storehouses beneath the thick branch. 

L L 2 
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During the winter the animal does not feed much upon its stores, 
inasmuch as it is buried in the curious state of hibernation 
during the cold months. At the beginning of spring, however, 
the hibernation passes off, and is replaced by ordinary sleep, 
with intervals of wakefulness. 

Now, while the animal hibernates, the tissues of the body 
undergo scarcely any change, even though no nutriment be 
taken. But, as soon as the creature resumes its ordinary life, 
waste goes on, and the creature soon feels the pangs of hunger. 
As the food of the Dormouse consists chiefly of seeds and fruits, 
it could not find enough nourishment to support the body, and 
would therefore perish of hunger but for the stores which 
instinct had taught it to gather in the preceding autumn. 

In the illustration, the stag-beetle and the golden-crested 
wren have been introduced to show the comparative size of the 
animals. The old Dormouse docs not fear the beetle, and tran- 
quilly pursues his meal, but the young one is rather discomposed 
at the intrusion of the big black insect, and meditates a retreat 
into the nest. 

There are several species of Dormouse, which have similar 
habits, and at least two of them are found in Europe. These 
are the Loiee {Myoxus glis) and the Lerot {Myoxiis qucrcinus). 
The former of these animals is sometimes called the Fat Dor- 
mouse, because it was in ancient days considered as a great 
delicacy, and carefully fattened in places called gliraria. This 
animal is found in Franco. 

In many paits of the same country the Lerot is a great pest to 
the gardens, because it is fond of fruit, and has a special liking 
for the ripest peaches, nectarines, and similar choice fruit. 

Besides those which have been mentioned, several other 
species of mammalia make aerial nests in the branches of trees, 
though such nests are only to be considered as exceptions from 
the general rule. Perhaps the most singular of these exceptions 
is that which has been discovered in Africa, where human 
beings systematically build their houses in trees. This curious 
fact was discovered by Mr. Moffatt, the well-known missionary, 
in the course of his travels. 

Two traders had been in the country which was ruled by the 
ferocious chief, Moselekatze, who has derived an unenviable 
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name for his relentless cruelty, which will always eclipse his 
well deserved reputation as a man of commanding genius and of 
subtle intellect. He was, in fact, a savage Napoleon, and, if pos- 
silde, even a more u^onderful man, inasmuch as he had no educa- 
tion, and created the terrible power which he so skilfully wielded. 

King of the Zulu Katirs, he had organized a vast military 
establishment, and had invented a system of warhire so inge- 
nious, as to entitle him to the name of a born general. All able- 
bodied men were forced to serve as soldiers, drafted into different 
regiments according to their capacities of strength, swiftness, 
or cunning, and when they w^ent into action had the alternative 
of victory or death, a fugitive being invariably killed by the 
executioner. 

When his white visitors were about to return to their homes, 
^loselekatze thought tliat it would be a good opportunity of 
extending his knowledge, and consequently his influence, by 
learning the manners and customs of white men, and therefore 
sent two of his councillors to accompany the visitors to their 
homes, to inspect their proceedings, and then to return and 
report what they had seen. The envoys carried out the instruc- 
tions of their mtister, though their brains could scarcely retain the 
vast stores of new facts which were continually poured into 
them, and in due time they wished to return to their own 
country. 

Here, however, was a difficulty. In order to reach Zulu-land, 
they must pass through tracts inhabited by other nations, all of 
which had been invaded and harried by the conquering troops 
of Moselckatze, and they knew full well that if their identity 
were recognised, they would be murdered in retaliation by the 
incensed owners of the land. 

In this strait Mr. Moflfatt offered to accompany them until 
they had reached tlie boundaries of their land, and set off with 
them. When he had fulfilled his promise, he was about to 
return, but his guests begged so earnestly that he should go on 
and visit their king, that he yielded to their request. Contrary 
to the usual habits of the Kafir, Moselekatze was grateful to 
Mr. Moffatt, saying that “ the kindness wliich had been done 
to his servants had been done to him, Moselekatze the son of 
Machobane.” 

On this journey Mr. Moffatt’s attention was taken by a magni- 
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ficent tree, under whose shadow were a number of human beings 
moving about. On approaching nearer, he found tliat the tree 
was close to water, and on looking upwards he saw tliat a 
number of little huts were among the branches. Seventeen of 
these huts were completed, and three more were in course of 
erection. These were the dwellings of the natives who liad 
been seen under the tree, and w^ere constructed in a very in- 
genious manner. 

Where two or three branches spread flieir forked boughs hori- 
zontally, a number of sticks were laid so as to foimi a platform about 
seven or eiglit feet in diameter. Upon this platform was erected 
tlie hut, a necessarily siuall edifice, consisting of sticks fastened 
togetlier so as to make a conical-shaped hut, about six feet in 
diameter at the bottom, and barely as iimch in height, so that a 
tall man could hardly lie at full length even when occupying the 
very centre of it. The roof of the hut was made of grass, 
and the sides were wattled with the same substance. As the 
hut was always placed at one edge of the scaffold, the opposite 
edge afforded a small landing or platform, about a foot or eighteen 
inches in width. The only method of approaching these curious 
liuts was by means of notches cut in the trunk of the tree, the 
owners not dating to trust to any less difficult means of ascent. 

We now ask ourselves why the natives chose to live in 
such small and in convenient dwellings, when there was am2>le 
space on the fertile ground for a village, Mosclekatze was the 
cause. His armed hordes, with their wonderful discipline, had 
swe])t over the country, destroyed all military powder, carried off 
the cattle, in which consists the wealth of the South African 
killed many warriors, and disarmed the rest. Under these cirl 
cumstances, the wild beasts began to increase in number and 
audacity, and the enfeebled members of the tribe were, perforce, 
obliged to abandon their ordinary mode of life, and to reside 
among the branches where the lions could not reach them. 
During the day they were tolerably safe, hut at night they 
retired to the trees. 

In one of these aerial huts Mr. Mofifatt passed the night, 
having previously shot a rhinoceros, and put the hump into a 
deserted ant-hill which was used as an oven. During the night 
the lions came and did their best to devour the meat, the 
savoury smell of which attracted "them on all sides. Fortunately 
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for the travellers, the oven was too hot for the lions, and although 
they growled and snarled over it all night, they dared not attack 
it, and retired in the morning. The chief food of the people 
who inhabit these huts consisted of locusts and roots, for their 
cattle were gone, they could not make fences wherein to inclose 
a patch of cultivated ground, the lions had driven away the 
smaller game, and the. few weapons which had escaped Mosele- 
katze were insutticieut for the slaughter of the larger and more 
powerful animals. 
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Tlici Hook and its nesting-place — Materials and structure of the nest — Sonu^ 
li{i]>its of the Rook — The Ciiow — Dilference hotweeii the nest of the Rook and 
th(i Crow — The Heiion and its mode of nidilujation — The Heronry at Walton 
Hall— Rustic ideas respecting the Heron’s nest — The Chaffikijii — Locality 
and structure of its beautiful nest — Mode of obtaining materials — The 
Goldfinch and its home — Distinction between the nests of the Gohlfiiich 
and Chaffinch— The Bullfinch — Locality and form of its nest — Variability 
of structure — The Blue-kved Yellow Watibler — Curious materials of its 
nest— Its remarkable habits — The Bald-headeb Eaole— Why so called— 
Wilson and Audubon’s account of its nest — Tlie Golden Ouiole and its 
beautiful nest — Mode of catching the bird — The Red- winced Staelino, 
its value and demerits — Its gregarious habits — Locality and structure of 
its nest — The YiaLOW-BREASTED Chat and its odd ways— Its courage and 
allection for its nest and young — Structure of its nest— The Ringdove and its 
» iirious nest — The Whitetiuioat — ^Description of the locality and stinicture of 
the nest — Reasons for its various pojmhir names — The Mocking Bird — 'riio 
Water-hen and its nesting — Its habit of covering the eggs. 

We pass now to many birds wdiicli build their nests on 
branches of trees or shrubs, and which may therefrom be termed 
Aerial Builders. A vast proportion of the feathered tribes 
select branches as a site for their habitation, so that only the 
remarkable examples will be mentioned or figured. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of all ordinary branch-nests 
are those which are made by the Books and the Crows. 

Every one has seen the nests of the former of these tv^o birds. 
They are large, dark, and are placed upon the topmost boughs 
of the tree, so that they can be seen at a considerable distance. 
Their position is evidently intended as a safeguard against the 
attacks of various enemies, among which the bird-nesting boy is 
pre-eminently the most dangerous. Scarcely would the houghs 
endure the weight of a cat or monkey, and so slender are they 
in many cases, that the spectator wonders how they can support 
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the nest with its living contents of a parent and three or four 
young. 

Tlie foundation of the nest is composed of sticks of various 
sizes and lengths, all, however, being tolerably light and dry, the 
Jtook generally carrying up the dead branches that have been 
blown down by the winds of the preceding winter. These are 
usually interlaced among the spreading branches of a convenient 
spray, and thus form a rude basket-work, in which will lie the 
soften’ materials on which the eggs and young are to repose. 
The lining is composed almost entirely of long and delicate 
fibrous roots, which are intertwined, so as to make an interior 
basket V(‘ry similar in general constniction to the twig basket of 
the exterior, and being so independent of it that, with a little 
care, it can be liftcnl out entire. 

On this soft bed an^ laid the eggs, which are four or five in 
number, and are rather variable in colour, the usual tint being 
greenish grey, largely spotted, mottled, and splashed with dark 
brown, in which a shade of green is visilde. They vary in size 
as w(*ll as in hue, and from the same nest T have taken eggs of 
so different an aspect that a casual observer would probably 
think them to be the production of distinct birds. 

The Xiiincipal labours of nest-building fall on the young birds, 
inasmuch as the elders mostly return to the same domicile 
every successive season, and are seldom obliged to make an 
entirely new nest. The young builders are sometimes aggrieved 
at tliis distribution of labour, and try to equalize it by heljdng 
themselves to the sticks belonging to other proprietors. The 
general cominunity, however, never suffer theft to be perpetrated, 
and are sure in such a case to scatter the ill-gotten materials, 
and force the dishonest birds to begin their labours anew. 

When the young are launched upon the world and able to get 
their own living, the nest is used no more, but is abandoned 
both by parents and young, not to be again used until repaired 
in the spring of the following year. It is a curious point in the 
economy of the Eook, that, when it has abandoned its temi)orary 
home, it does not choose to repose among the trees on which the 
nest was made. Mr. Waterton, who possesses invaluable oppor- 
tunities for studying the habits of this bird, and has developed 
tliem to the utmost, makes the following remarks upon the 
roosting of this bird : — 
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“ There is no wild bird in England so completely gregarious 
as the Rook, or so regular in its daily moveinents. The ring- 
doves win assemble in countless multitudes, the finches will 
unite in vast assemblies, and waterfowl will flock in thousands 
to the protected lakes, during the weary months of winter ; but 
when the returning sun spreads joy and consolation over tlie 
face of nature, these congregated numbers are dissolved, and tlie 
individuals retire in pairs to propagate their respective species. 
The Rook, however, remains in society tlie year throughout. In 
flocks it builds its nest, in flocks it seeks for food, and in flocks 
it retires to roost. 

“ About two miles to the eastward of this place are the woods 
of Nostell Priory, where from time immemorial the Rooks havcj 
retired to pass the night. I suspect, by the observations wliich 
I have been able to make on the morning and evening transit of 
these birds, that there is not another roosting-place for at least 
thirty miles to the westward of Nostell Ihlory. Every morning, 
from within a few days of the autumnal to about a week before 
the vernal equinox, the Rooks, in congregated thousands upon 
thousands, fly over the valley in a westerly direction, and return 
in undiminished numbers to th(‘ nest, an hour or so before the 
night sets in. 

“ In their morning passage, some stop here ; others in otheu* 
favourite places, farther and farther on ; some repairing to the 
trees for pastime, some resorting to the fields for food, till the 
declining sun warns those which have gone farthest that it is 
time they should return. They rise in a mass, receiving additions 
to their numbers from every intervening place, till they reach 
this neighbourhood in an amazing flock. Sometimes they pass 
on without stopping, and are joined by those which have spent 
the day here. At other times they make my park their place 
of rendezvous, and cover the ground in vast profusion, or perch 
upon the surrounding trees. After tarrying here for a certain 
time, every Rook takes wing. They linger in the air for awhile, 
in slow revolving circles, and then they all proceed to Nostell 
Priory, which is their last resting-place for the night. 

“ In their morning and evening passage, the loftiness or lowli- 
ness of their flight seems to be regulated by the state of the 
weather. When it blows a hard gale of wind, they descend the 
valley with astonishing rapidity, and just skim over the tops of 
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the intervening hills, a few feet above the trees : but when the 
sky is calm and clear, they pass through the heavens at a great 
height, in regular and easy flight ” 

This custom of the Eooks is the more curious because it is 
liarclly possible to conceive any roosting-place which would be 
more acceptable to a sensible bird than the woods within the 
confines of Walton Hall. As has already been mentioned, the 
birds will occasionally rest for a while in those pleasant woods, 
though th(*y ultimat(dy take wing for tlie accustomed roosting- 
])lace. There is plenty of space for them ; they have their 
choice of trees on which to settle, and the lofty wall which 
suiT(.)unds Iheiii ensures iluur freedom from all disturbance. 

Very similar in general aspect to the rook, the Crow {Cormtii 
corone) builds a nest whicli resembles that of the rook in outward 
form, but is easily distinguished by an experienced eye. The 
lining of the nest is made of animal instead of vegetable sub- 
stances, hair and wool taking tla; place of fibrous roots. 

Viewed from the foot of the tree, the nest of the Crow is 
nothing but a large and nearly shapeless bundle of sticks, but 
when the enterprising naturalist has climbed to the summit of 
the tree in which it is placed, and can look into the nest, he is 
always gratified by the peculiarly neat and smooth workmanship 
of the aerial home. The outside of the nest is rough and nigged 
enough, but the inner nest, whicli is made of rabbit's-fur, wool, 
and hair, is woven into a basin-like form, beautifully smooth, 
soft, and elastic. On this bed repose the eggs, which are some- 
what like those of the rook, but darker and greener, and more 
thickly s])otted, though they are extremely variable in size and 
colour, and sometimes resemble so closely those of the rook that 
the distinction can hardly be detected. 

The Crow always builds at the tops of trees, and has a won- 
derful knack of choosing those which are most difficult of ascent. 
The nests are plentiful enough, but the proportion of eggs taken 
is very small in comparison. There are some nests which baffle 
almost any one to rob successfully. An experienced nest-hunter 
is always endowed with a strong head, and ought to be perfectly 
at his ease on the summit of the loftiest trees, even though he 
should be obliged to crawl in fly-fashion under a branch, to 
hang by one hand while he takes the eggs with the other, or to 
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suspend himself by his legs in order to get at a nest below him. 
Tliat a nest should escape a properly qualified hunter is simply 
impossible, but to secure the eggs is quite another matter. 

In many cases the nest of the Crow is placed on branches so 
long and so slender that tliey will not endure the weight of a 
small boy, much less of a man, and the only method of getting 
at it is by bending down tlie branches. But, when the branches 
are bent, the nest is tilted over, and out fall the eggs, so that the 
disappointed hunter loses all his time and trouble. 

Possibly this extreme caution may be the result of sad ex- 
perience, for, although the generality of Crows’ nests are placed 
in the most inaccessible positions, I liave seen and taken many 
which were so easy of attainment that in a very few minutes I 
had ascended the tree and returned with the eggs. There are 
generally four or five eggs, although in some exceptional cases 
six eggs are said to be laid in a single nest. I never saw more 
than five, though I have examined very many nests. High as 
the nest of a Crow may be, it is always worthy of an ascent, for, 
even should it be an old nest and deserted by the original 
inhabitant, there is always a possibility that it may have been 
usurped by some hawk, whose beautiful eggs arc always con- 
sidered as prizes. 

There is a splendid British bird, which is becoming scarcer 
almost yearly, which makes a nest something like that of the 
crow and rook, but much larger. This is the Heron {Anlea 
cincrca), one of the very few large birds which still linger 
among us. 

On account of its own great size, the Heron makes a very 
large and very conspicuous nest, built chiefly of sticks and 
twigs, and placed on the summit of a tree. 

Like the rook, the Heron is gregarious in its nesting, so that 
a solitary Heron’s nest is very seldom seen, though now and 
then an exception to the general rule is discovered. To watch 
the manners and customs of this bird is not a very easy task, 
because the number of heronries in England is very small, and 
the shy nature of the birds rondel’s them difficult of approach. 
At Walton Hall, however, the Herons are so fearless, through 
long-continued impunity, that they will allow themselves to be 
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watched closely, provided that the observer is quiet, and docs 
not make a noise, or alarm the birds by abrupt movements. 

It is a very pretty sight to watch the great birds as they go to 
and from their nests, bringing food to their young, or flying to 
the lake in search of more flsli. Numbers of the Heron may be 
seen at the water’s edge, sometimes standing on one foot, with 
their long necks completely hidden, and their bayonet-like beaks 
projecting from their shoulders. For hours the birds will retain 
this attitude, which to a human being would be the essence of 
discomfort, and it is really wondeiful how they can keep up for 
so long a time the muscular energy which is expended in holding 
up the spare leg and keeping it tucked under their belly. 

Now and then, one of the Herons seems to wake ujd, and after 
a stretch of the neck and a flap of the wings, walks statelily and 
deliberately into the water, through which it stalks, examining 
every inch of bank and every cluster of weeds as it passes along. 
Presently the bird pauses, and remains quite still for some time, 
when the long neck is suddenly darted forwards, the beak dis- 
appears for a second among the rexids, and presently emerges, 
with a fish, frog, or WTiter-rat in its gri])e. Tlie real beauty of 
the Heron can never be appreciated until it is seen at liberty, 
and in the enjoyment of its natural life. It suits the locality so 
well that, when it flics away, the spot has lost somewhat of its 
charms. As it stands in the water, intent upon catching prey, 
the drooi)ing feathers of its breast wave gracefully in tlie breeze, 
and the ripples of the sunlit water are reflected in mimic waves 
upon its grey plumed wings. 

Generally it cares little for exerting itself until towards the 
evening, but then it becomes impatient and restless, and is not 
quieted until it has obtained some food. 

Some anglers have an idea that the Heron is one of the birds 
that ought to be ranked as vermin,” thinking that it destroys 
so many fish, that it ruins an angler’s sport. Consequently, they 
kill the bird whenever they can manage to do so, and flatter 
themselves tliat they are doing good service*in preserving the 
breed of fish. Now, even were the entire diet of the Heron to 
consist of fish, the bird would really do but little harm, because 
it can only take food in shallow water, and is seldom to be seen 
more than a yard or two from the bank. But the diet of the 
Heron is by no means e.xclnsively of a fishy nature, inasmuch as 
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the bird eats plenty of frogs and newts, and will often secure a 
water-rat even when fully grown. It is seldom that fish which 
are of any value to the angler come into water in which the 
Heron could catch them, and even if they did so, their size 
would prevent the bird from taking them. 

At Walton Hall, where the Herons breed largely, and where 
they procure nearly all the food for themselves and young out of 
the lake, there is no lack of fish, as may be practically proved 
by any one who is permitted to cast a line into the water. I am 
a very poor fisherman, and yet I never found any difficulty in 
taking in the course of the morning quite as many fish as could 
easily be carried home. 

So far indeed is the Heron from injuring the interests of the 
angler, that it is a positive benefactor. Mr. Waterton, who was 
obliged by the continual burrowing of water-rats to drain and 
fill up a series of large ponds, makes the following remarks on 
the bird : — Had I known then as much as I do now of the 
valuable services of the Heron, and had there been a good 
heronry near the place, I should not have made the change. 
The draining of the ponds did not seem to lessen the number of 
rats in the brook ; but soon after the Herons had settled here to 
breed, the rats became exceedingly scarce, and now I rarely see 
one in the place where formerly I could observe numbers sitting 
on the stones at the mouth of their holes, as soon as the sun had 
gone below the horizon.” 

When the Heron flies to its nest from any great distance, it 
generally ascends to a considerable height, and is in the habit of 
uttering a curious and very hai*sli cry, which at once tells the 
naturalist that a Heron is on the wing. When a Heron passes 
immediately over the observer, the effect is very remarkable, the 
long, stretched-out legs and neck and slender body looking like 
a large knitting-needle supported on enormous wings. 

To see the Heron alight on its nest or on a branch is rather a 
curious sight. The bird descends, drops its long legs, places its 
feet on the branch, and then flaps its huge wings as if to get its 
balance before it settles down. Tlie rustics have an idea that a 
Heron is obliged to allow its legs to dangle on either side of the 
nest while it sits on its eggs, and some will aver that a hole is 
made in the nest through which the legs can be thrust. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the construction of a bird's legs 
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])reveiiis it from assuming such an attitude, and that the long 
Hei on can sit as easily upon its pale green eggs as the short- 
limbed domestic fowl on her white eggs. 

Some of our common British birds build nests that can vie, in 
point of beauty and delicacy, with any nest made by birds of 
other lands. It is scarcely possible to conceive a nest which is 
more worthy of admiration than tliat of the Long-tailed Titmouse, 
which has ali*eady been described; and in their own way, the 
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houses erected by the Chaffinch and Goldfinch are quite as 
beautiful. As there are some points of similarity in the two 
nests, they will be mentioned in connexion with eacli other. 
First, w’c will take the nest of the Chaffinch {FrindUla coplehs). 
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Altlioiigh the beautifully-spotted eggs are plentiful in the 
collection of every nest-hunting schoolboy, they do not come 
into his little museum for some time. The eggs of the black- 
bird, thrush, and hedge-warbler are generally the first to be 
found, because the nests in which they are contained are so con- 
spicuous. But the nest of the Chaffinch is never easily seen; 
and its discovery requires a special training of the eye. 

An experienced nest-liunter will always detect it, and it is 
amusing to vratch the bewildered exju'ession of a novice to whom 
a Chaffinch-nest is pointed out, and who cannot see it in spite of 
all the indications of liis instructor. The bird likes to find tlie 
fork of a tree or bush, where several branches are thrown out 
from one s])ot, and so as to form a kind of cup in which the nest 
can lie. Tall hawthorns, or even sloe or crab-trees, especially if 
they grow in thick liedges, are favourite trees with the Chaffinch, 
and a luxuriant and untrimmed hedgerow is always prolific in 
Chaffinch-nests. 

Within the forked branches, the bird constructs its nest, and 
does so in rather a singular manner. The chief material is wool, 
which is matted together so as to form a kind of loose felt, and 
with this felt are woven delicate mosses, spider-webs, cottony 
down, and lichens. The last-mentioned materials are stuck 
most ingeniously upon the outside of the nest, and have the 
effect of making it look exactly like a natural excrescence from 
the tree in which it is placed. 

This pretty nest is generally deep in ju’oportion to its width, 
and is lined with hairs, arranged in a most methodical manner, 
so 8ts to form a cup for the eggs. The hair of the cow is much 
used by the Chaffinch, which may be seen collecting its stock of 
hairs from the fields wherein cows are pastured, not plucking 
them directly from the body of the animal, but scarcliing for 
them in the crevices of the trees and posts against which the 
cattle are accustomed to rub themselves. Mostly, the bird can 
only procure single hairs ; but when it is fortunate enough to 
find a tuft or bunch of hairs, it pulls them out, and works them 
separately into the nest, so as to ensure the needful uniformity. 
The hair of the horse is largely used by the Chaffinch, as is the 
fur of several other animals ; but in the generality of nests the 
hairs of the cow predominate. 

The texture of the nest is very strong, and, owing to the 
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nature of the materials, is very elastic, returning to its original 
shape even after severe pressure. Boys seldom take the eggs of 
the ChafFinch, because they are so plentiful ; but they are too 
apt to take the nest itself, knowing that it makes a safe and 
convenient basket for the eggs of rarer birds, and forgetting that 
they cause much sorrow to the poor birds that have spent so 
much trouble in preparing their home. 

As I have already mentioned, there is some resemblance 
between the nest of the chaffinch and that of the Goldfinch 
{Friaigilla card ucli^. 
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In point of beauty, neither yields to the other, for the mate- 
rials are much the same, and the mode of structure is nearly 
identical. The nest of the Goldfinch, however, is shallower than 
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that of the chaffinch, and the lichens and moss of which it is 
partly made are not stuck on the outside, hut are woven so 
deeply into the walls that the whole surface is quite smooth. 

The position of the two nests, however, is very different. 
Instead of choosing the forks of a hough, tlie Goldfinch likes to 
make its nest near the end of a horizontal branch, so that it 
waves about and dances up and down as the branch is swayed 
by the wind. It might be thought that the eggs would be 
shaken out by a tolerably sharp breeze, and such would indeed 
be the case, were they not kept in their place by the form of the 
nest. If one of the best cxanqfies be examined, it will be seen 
to have the edge thickened and slightly turned inwards, so that, 
when the nest is tilted on one side by the swaying of the bough, 
the eggs are still retained within. 1 have seen the branches of 
a tree violently agitated by ropes and sticks, and noticed that 
the eggs in a Goldfinch-nest retained their position until the 
branch was struck upwards close to the spot on which the nest 
was made, aU the previous agitation having failed to dislodge 
them. 

The lining of the Goldfinch’s nest is unlike that which is used 
by the chaifinch. The latter bird mostly employs hair, while 
the former makes great use of vegetable-down, such as can be 
obtained from the willow, the coltsfoot, and other plants. Like 
other birds, the Goldfinch will not take needless trouble, and if 
it can find a stray tuft of cotton-wool, will carry it off, and work 
it into the nest. Sheep-wool is also used for the same purpose ; 
but the bird likes nothing so well as down, and will use it 
in preference to any other material On this soft bed repose the 
five* pretty eggs, white, tinged with blue, and diversified with 
small greyish-purple spots. Now and then a small streak is seen ; 
but the spots are the rule, and the streaks the exception. 

Altogether, it is hardly possible to find a more beautiful group 
than is made by a pair of Goldfinches, their nest, and eggs. 

The nest of the Bulleingh {Pyrrhula vulyaris) is unlike that 
of the goldfinch, though it is sometimes found in similar locali- 
ties. This bird seems to be rather capricious in its ideas of 
nest-making, sometimes preferring trees, and sometimes building 
in shrubs. 
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There was a little spinney which I once knew, in which 
were any iiiirahor of Bullfinch-nests, the underwood being very 
attractive to tlie birds. All the nests were built very low, seldom 
more than four feet from the ground, and, to the best of my 
recollection, were placed among the branches of hazel and dog- 
wood. The nest of the Bullfinch is by no means so neat and 
smooth as that of the goldfinch, but is made in a much looser 
manner ; the foundation being formed of slender twigs, usually 
those of the birch, and the inner wall of the nest woven of 
delicate fibrous roots. This wall is flimsy in structure, rather 
shallow, and neither so deep nor so round as that of the 
goldfinch. The lining is made of similar materials, hut of a 
finer kind. 

The quantity of sticks used as the foundation for this nest 
varies according to the kind of branch on which it is placed ; 
for when tlie bird selects a forked twig, such as that of the hazel 
or dogwood, it uses a considerable quantity of sticks ; but wdien 
it places its nest on the nearly horizontal spray of the fir, it finds 
a sufficient foundation ready made, and only just lays a few 
twigs to fill up a blank space. The egg of the Bullfinch is 
something like that of the goldfinch, but larger and more con- 
spicuously spotted. 

In some works upon the eggs and nests of birds, the Bull- 
finch is said to build in bushes of considerable height and size. 
Now, this is not necessarily the case, inasmuch as the spinney 
which has just been mentioned was comjjosed entirely of trees 
and low brushw^ood, and the Bullfinches always preferred the 
latter. I certainly Inive often found their nests in tall bushes, 
and sometimes in trees ; but they were always placed at so low 
an elevation, that the height of the tree or bush had no effect on 
that of the nest. 

If the reader will refer to page 181, lie will see a short account 
of the Hoop-shaver Bee, which strips off the down that clothes 
the stem of the common bladder-campion, or white-bottle {Silene 
inflata), and uses it for the lining of her nest. 

There is a bird found in North America, which has a similar 
habit, peeling off the downy hairs of plants, and using them in 
the structure of its nest. This is the pretty little Blue-EYED 
Yellow Warbler {Sylvia citrinella), remarkable for the contrast 
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afforded by its blue bill and eyelids with the golden yellow of 
its head and breast. 

When the bird builds her nest, she places it in the foot of a 
shrub, either among briars or under them, and weaves its outer 
walls of vegetable fibre, using flax or tow whenever she can 
find it. The walls of the nest are strongly made, and woven 
firmly into the twigs that support it. When she has finished 
the outer nest, tlie bird goes to the fields, and carries off the hair 
of cattle and other animals, and weaves them into a lining, which 
is made softer and warmer by the downy hairs which gi’ow on 
the stems of certain ferns, and which the bird plucks of[‘ witli 
great address. 

It is not only a pretty, but an useful and interesting bird. It 
is useful, because it is one of the insect-eaters, and may be con- 
stantly seen at work among the leav'^es, picking up the little 
green caterpillars which destroy the trees, and which form its 
chief food. Moreover, it brings up two broods of young during 
the year, each brood being four or five in number, so that the 
havoc which it makes among the caterpillars may be imagined. 
It is interesting, on account of the love which it bears towards 
its young, and its undaunted courage in defending them. When 
it is free from the cares of a family, it is as timid as any other 
bird, and makes the best of its way from the danger. But if its 
nest be approached while the eggs or young are still in it, the 
little bird seems to lose all fear, and devotes itself to the task 
of decoying away the aiiproaching foe. It pretends to be very 
ill or lame, stretches out its neck, trails its wings, drops its tail, 
and flutters feebly along the branches, in order to delude the 
enemy into an idea that it is so lame, that it can easily be 
caught. The male is even a greater adept than the female at 
this practice, and, if he thinks that he has not decoyed the 
intruder far enough, he will slip through the branches, fly round, 
and repeat the process. 

Another Noith American bird is a mighty nest-maker, trust- 
ing for safety to the inaccessible nature of the tree on which its 
home is placed. This is the well-known Bald-headed Eagle, 
sometimes called the Bird of Washington {Falco leucocephalus)^ 
which has been accepted as the emblem of the United States of 
America. The nest of this bird has been admirably described by 
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tlie two great masters of American ornithology, Audubon and 
Wilson ; and as it is not easy to improve upon the language of 
those who were at the same time good observers and practised 
writers, their accounts will be given in their own words. The 
reader will perceive that the two histories are placed side by 
side, because the points that are omitted by one are supplied 
by the other. 

I may mention that the term bald-headed,'* as applied to 
this splendid bird, is by no means correct, because the head is 
feathered as densely as any other part of the body ; but as tlie 
head of the adult bird is white, it produces an effect, when 
viewed at a distance, as if it were deprived altogether of feathers, 
and covered with a white skin. The following account is by 
AVilson : — 

The White-headed Eagle is seldom seen alone, the mutual 
attachment which two individuals form when they first pair 
seeming to continue until one of them dies or is destroyed. 
They hunt for the support of each other, and seldom feed apart, 
but usually drive off other birds of the same species. They 
commence their amatory intercourse at an earlier period than 
any other land bird with which I am acquainted, generally in 
the month of December. 

At this time, along the Mississi])x>i, or by the margin of some 
lake not far in the interior of the forest, the male and female birds 
are observed making a great bustle, flying about and circling in 
various ways, uttering a loud cackling noise, alighting on the 
dead branches of the tree on which their nest is already pre- 
paring, or in the act of being repaired, and caressing each other. 
In the beginning of January, incubation commences. I shot 
a female, on the 17 th of that month, as she sat on her eggs, on 
which the chicks had made considerable progress. 

“ The nest, which in some instances is of great size, is usually 
placed on a very tall tree, destitute of branches to a considerable 
height, but by no means always a dead one. It is never seen on 
rocks. It is composed of sticks, from three to five feet in length, 
large pieces of turf, rank weeds, and Spanish moss in abundance, 
whenever that substance happens to be near. When finished, it 
measures from five to six feet in diameter ; and so great is the 
accumulation of materials, that it sometimes measures the same 
in depth, it being occupied for a great number of years in sue- 
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cession, and receiving some angmentatioii each season. When 
placed in a naked tree, between the forks of the branches, it is 
conspicuously seen at a great distance. 

" The eggs, which are li'oiu two to four, more commonly two 
or three, are of a dull white colour, and equally rounded at both 
ends, some of them being occasionally granulated. Incubation 
lasts for more than tliree weeks ; but I have not been able to 
ascertain its precise duration, as I have observed the female, on 
different occasions, sit for a few days on the nest before laying 
the first egg. Of this I assured myself by climbing to the nest 
every day in succession, during her temporary absence — a rather 
perilous undertaking when the bird is sitting. 

1 have seen the young birds not larger than* middle-sized 
pullets. At this time, they are covered with a soft cottony kind 
of down, their bills and legs aj)pcaring disproportionately large. 
Their first plumage is of a greyish colour, tinted with brown of 
different depths of tint ; and before the parents drive them off 
from the nest they are fully Hedged. 

“ I once caught three young eagles of this species, when fully 
fledged, by having the tree on which their nest was cut down. 
It caused great tiuuble to secure them, as they could fly and 
scramble much faster than any of our party could run. They, 
however, gradually became fatigued, and, at length, were so 
exhausted, as to offer no resistance when we were securing them 
with cords. This happened on the border of the Lake Voni- 
chartrain, in the month of April The parents did not think fit to 
come within gunshot of the tree while the axe was at work.'** 

We wiU now turn to the second of these celebrated ornitho- 
logists, and see what he has to say on the nesting of this 
splendid bird : — 

‘‘ The nest of this species is generally fixed on a very large 
and lofty tree, often in a swamp or morass, and difficult to be 
ascended. On some noted tree of this description, often a pine 
or cypress, the Bald Eagle builds, year after year, for a long 
series of years. When both male and female have been shot 
from the nest, another pair has soon after taken possession. The 
nest is large, being added to and repaired every season, until it 
becomes a black prominent mass, observable at a considerable 
distance. It is formed of large sticks, sods, earthy rubbish, hay, 
moss, &c. 
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‘"Many have stated to me, that the female lays' first a single 
egg, and that after having sat on it for some time, she lays 
another; when the first is hatched, the warmth of that, it is 
pretended, hatched the other. Whether this be correct or not, 1 
cannot determine ; but a very respectable gentleman of Virginia 
assured me that he saw a large tree cut down, containing the 
nest of a Bald Eagle, in which were two young, one of which 
appeared nearly three times as large as the other. 

“ As a proof of their attachment to their young, a person near 
Norfolk informed me, that in clearing a piece of wood on his 
place, they met with a large d(^ad pine-tree, on which was a 
Bald Eagle's nest and young. The tree being on fire more than 
half-way up, and the flames rapidly ascending, the parent eagle 
darted round and among the flames, until her plumage was so 
much injured, that it was with difliciilty she could make her 
escape ; and even then she several times attempted to return, to 
relieve her offspring." 

The bird next on our list is rather variable in its nesting. 

The Golden Oriole {Oriolm galhuln) is seldom seen in 
England, and its nest even more seldom. Every year, however, 
a few stray nests are built in this country, as there are few years 
in which the journals devoted to natural histoiy do not contain a 
notice of the bird being seen, and occasionally of its nest being 
found. In the warmer parts of the Continent it is identiful, and 
in Italy is regularly exposed in the markets towards the middle 
of autumn, when it has indulged in fruit for some time and has 
become very plumj) and fat. 

In this condition it is well known to epicures under the name 
of Becquafiga, corrupted into Beccafico. It is not easily procured, 
as it is a very wary bird, and does not like to venture far from 
covert. In the autumn, however, its love of fruit conquers its 
fear of man, and it haunts the orchards in numbers, making no 
small havoc among the fruit. Even under such circumstances 
it is not easy of approach, and the gunner will seldom manage 
to secure his prey except by imitating its peculiar and flute-like 
notes. He must, however, be very careful in his mimicry, for 
the bii'd has a critical ear, and if it detects the imitator, is sure 
to slip through the foliage and fly off to its forest stronghold. 

The nest of the Golden Oriole is always placed near the 
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extremity of a branch, and in some cases is so constructed that it 
almost deserves to be ranked among the pensiles. It is always a 
pretty nest, and the accompanying illustration conveys a good 
idea of its general form. It is always more or less cup-like in 
shape, but the comparative depth of the cup is very variable, as 
in some cases it is scarcely deeper in proportion than that of the 
goldfinch, and rather saucer-shaped, while in others the depth 
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even exceeds the width. Perhaps the nest may be altered in 
shape after the female begins to deposit her eggs, as is knowm to 
be the case with many birds, the additions being always made 
to the margin. 

It is a remarkable fact that this enlargement of the nest 
should be common both to birds and insects. The reader may 
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perhaps remember that the wasp, as well as other hymenoptera, 
lays an egg in the cell while it is yet shallow, and adds to the 
cell in proportion to the growth of the grub. The time of year, 
therefore, at which the nest of the Golden Oriole is found will 
have an influence on its shape, as the nest which is taken in the 
early spring, before the eggs are laid, will probably be shallower 
than that which is found in autumn, after the eggs have been 
hatched and the young reared. 

The object for deepening the nest may probably be traced to 
the weather which happens to prevail. If the winds be light, 
the nest may remain in its flat and saucer-like form without 
endangering the safety of the eggs, but if the season should be 
inclement and tempestuous, a deeper nest is needed in order to 
prevent the eggs or young from being flung out of their home. 

Tlie body of the nest is formed chiefly of vegetable substances, 
usually the stems of different grasses, which are interwoven with 
wool, and thus made into a tolerably strong fabric. The female 
bird is said to be very affectionate, and to sit so closely on her 
nest that she will almost suffer the hand to be laid upon her 
before she will leave her post. In the illustration, the female 
bird is standing upright on the branch, and looking upwards, 
while the male is bending over the bough, and peering down- 
wards, as if at some fancied foe. He can always be distinguished 
from his mate by the brighter gold of his plumage, the black 
spot between the eye and the beak, and the deeper black of his 
wings ; whereas in the female, a tinge of blue invades the yellow, 
changiM it to yellowish green, the wings are brown, edged with 
grey, an^dhe black spot in front of the eye is altogether absent. 
Moreover, the breast and belly are marked with many longitu- 
dinal dashes of greyish brown. 

One of the most variable of birds in its nesting is the v/ell- 
known Eed-winged Starling of Northern America {Icterus 
'phocniccus). 

This beautiful bird derives its popular name from the fiery 
scarlet of the lesser wing-coverts, contrasting so boldly with the 
jet-black of the remaining plumage. It is known by several 
opprobrious names in its own country, such as Corn-thief, Maize- 
thief, &c. because it is popularly thought to live upon com, 
whereas, like our starling, it is a most insatiable eater of the 
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grubs, caterpillars, and other creatures which infest the corn- 
fields, and only eats corn at a certain time. There is, however, 
one season in the year, in which the Eed-winged Starling 
becomes an arrant thief. 

It is said that every living creature can be bribed, « if the right 
bribe can only be found, and in the case of this bird, the newly- 
developed maize-grains x>resent a temptation which it cannot 
resist. It is not alone in tliis predilection, for there are many 
other birds and some quadrupeds, the bear being the most con- 
spicuous, which revel in the sweet, pulpy, succulent Indian corn. 
Even mankind is overcome with this delicacy. The white man 
fills his pockets with the plump ears, and munches them as he 
goes on with his business, and the coi)per-skinned native half- 
stupefies himself by gorging the cream-like grains. Small blame 
therefore to the bird for following an example which is set by its 
superiors. But before the maize is developed, and after it is 
hardened, the Eed-winged Starling depends chiefly on insect- 
food for its subsistence, and is, therefore, a truly useful bird, 
deserving to be protected rather than destroyed, and only requir- 
ing to be driven out of the maize-plantations for a week or two 
in the course of the year. 

Tlie nest of this bird is almost always built in morasses where 
reeds are plentiful, and in such places it almost invariably roosts, 
flocking to them towards nightfall in vast masses that absolutely 
blacken the air, now appearing as a vast dull cloud, and now 
suddenly flecked with blood-red patches, as the black bodies 
and scarlet wings are alternately turned to the spectator. ^ • 

Somewhere about the end of April, the Eed-winged Starling 
begins to make its nest. This is sometimes placed on the ground, 
sometimes on a grass-tussock, and sometimes in a branch, thus 
being more variable in position than is the nest of any other 
bird. The mode of structure and materials of the nest differ 
with the locality. 

When the nest is placed on the ground, it is composed of a 
few rushes and grass stems, the chief care of the bird being to 
secure a soft lining of grass-blades. When it is built in a grass 
or rush-tussock, the stems are drawn together and held in their 
places by long grasses, so as to make a hollow wherein the nest 
may repose. 

But when it is placed on a branch it is much more compli- 
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cated. The bushes which are found in swampy places are always 
so slender and flexible, that much care is required in order to 
render them capable of bearing the nest. The bird, therefore, 
takes a quantity of wet rushes and long grasses, and twists them 
round a number of twigs, intertwining them so as to bring these 
twigs into a rudely-shaped hollow cylinder. From the same 
materials the body of the nest is formed, and the lining is made 
from dry grass blades. Little pains are taken to hide the nest, 
because the swampy nature of the ground prevents the intrusion 
of many foes, and in some cases three or four nests are seen close 
to each other on a single bush. 

One of the common American birds, the Yellow-breasted 
Chat {Icteria viridis) is not only remarkable for its really pretty 
nest, but for the manner in which it defends its home. 

Although so chary of being seen that an experienced orni- 
thologist may follow it for an hour by its voice, and never catch 
a glimpse of the bird, it is full of talk, and as soon as a human 
being approaches, it begins to vociferate reproaches in an odd 
seriiis of syllabic sounds, which can be easily imitated. Mocking 
the bird is an unfailing method of doubling its anger, and will 
cause it to follow the imitator for a long distance, although it will 
even under these circumstances keep itself hidden in the foliage. 
"Wilson’s account of the curious sounds which it utters is very 
graphic and interesting. “ On these occasions his responses are 
constant and rapid, strongly expressive of anger and anxiety, 
and while the bird itself remains unseen, the voice shifts from 
place to place among the bushes, as if it proceeded from a spirit. 
First is heard a repetition of short notes, resembling the 
whistling of the wings of a duck or teal, beginning loud and 
rapid, and falling lower and slower, till they end in detached 
notes. Then a succession of others, something like the barking 
of young puppies, is followed by a variety of hollow, guttural 
sounds, each eight or ten times repeated, more like those pro- 
ceeding from the throat of a quadruped than that of a bird ; 
which are succeeded by others not unlike the mewing of a 
cat, but considerably hoarser. 

“ All these are uttered with great vehemence, in such diiferent 
keys and with such peculiar modulation of voice as sometimes 
to seem at a considerable distance, and instantly as if just beside 
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you ; now on this side and now on that : so that, from these 
manceuvres of ventriloquism, you are utterly at a loss to ascer- 
tain from what particular spot or quarter they proceed. If the 
weather be* mild and serene, with clear moonlight, he continues 
gabbling in the same strange dialect, with very little intermission, 
during the whole night, as if disputing with his owli echoes. 

“ While the female is sitting, the cries of the male are still 
more loud and incessant. Wlien once aware that you have seen 
him, he is less solicitous to conceal himself, and will sometimes 
mount up into the air, almost perpendicularly, with his legs 
hanging, descending, as he rose, by repeated jerks, as if highly 
irritated, or, as is vulgarly said, ‘ dancing mad.’ All this noise 
and gesticulation we must attribute to his extreme affection for 
his mate and young ; and when we consider the great distance 
from which in all probability he comes, the few young produced 
at a time, and that seldom more than once in the season, we can 
see the wisdom of Providence very manifestly in the ardency of 
his passions.” 

The nest which the bird defends with such skill and courage 
is very well concealed in a dense thicket, and the bird is always 
best pleased if it can find a bramble-bush thick in foliage and 
well beset with thorns. Sometimes it is forced to content itself 
with a vine or a cedar, and in any case it is seldom more than 
four or five feet from the ground. The outer wall is made of 
leaves, within which is a layer formed of the thin bark of the 
grape-vine, and the lining is formed of dried grasses and fibrous 
roots of plants. 

An allied bird, the Yellow-theoated Chat (V&eo flavifrom, 
makes a nest somewhat similar in materials, though not in 
locality, to that of the preceding bird. It is usually fixed in the 
horizontal branch of a tree or bush, and is made from the bark 
of the grape-vine, moss, and lichens, and is lined with fine vege- 
table fibres. 

Of our four British pigeons, two are branch-builders. The 
Stockdove places its nest in holes in trees, in holes in the ground, 
or on the tops of pollard oaks, willows, and similarly crippled 
trees. The Eockdove makes its rude nest in the crevices of 
the rocks which it frequents. But the Eingdove and the Turtle- 
dove are true branch-builders, and are therefore noticed in this 
place. 
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We will fiT-st take the Ringdove {Cohnnha 2'>cthmhus) some- 
times called the Wood-pigeon, the Woodcpiest or cpieest, and the 
Cushat. 

The nest of the Ringdove is placed in a variety of localities 
for the bird is not in the least particular in this respect. Some- 
times it is situated near the top of a lofty tree, and sometimes 
it is found in a hedge only a few feet from the ground. I have 
seen nests in both localities. 

Mr. Watorton mentions a curious circumstance connected 
with this bird. In a s])rueo fir-tree thtTC was the nest of a 



magpie, containing seven eggs, which were removed and those of 
the jackdaw substituted. Below this nest a Ringdove had 
chosen to fix her abode, and so the curious fact was seen, that 
on the same tree, in close proximity to each other, were magpies, 
jackdaws, and Ringdoves, and all living in perfect amity. It 
might have been supposed that the magpies and jackdaws would 
have robbed the nest of the Ringdove, but such was not the case. 
Moreover, the bird knew instinctively that she would not be 
endangered by her neighbours, for she came to the tree after the 
magpie had settled in it. 
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The nest of the Eingdove is of so simple a character as 
scarcely to deserve the name. The bird chooses a suitable spray, 
and lays upon it a number of sticks, which cross each other so 
as to make a nearly flat platform. Many birds make a similar 
platform as the foundation of their nest, but with the Eingdove 
it constitutes the entire nest. So slight is the texture of the 
platform, that when the two white eggs are laid upon it they 
can be discerned from below by a practised eye, and it really 
seems wonderful that they can retain their position on such a 
structure. 

Moreover, the open meshes of the nest allow the wind to blow 
freely between the sticks, so that nothing would seem to be more 
uncomfortable for the young. Above, they can certainly be 
sheltered by the warm body and j)rotecting wings, but below 
they seem to be exposed to every blast. Yet they find shelter 
enough, and not only find it, but make it. With the generality 
of birds, the droppings are conveyed away by the parents, but 
with the Eingdove they are allowed to remain, when they rapidly 
fill up all the open interstices, and form a dry scentless plaster, 
which effectually defends the tender bodies of the young from 
the wind, and has the further eflect of consolidating and 
strengthening the nest. 

Although the nests are plentiful enough, and the eggs are 
common in the cabinet of oologists, it is not very easy to find a 
nest that is furnished with this curious plaster, probably because 
some one of the many foes which persecute the Eingdove has 
discovered the nest, stolen the eggs, or killed the parent before 
the young birds were hatched. 

It has already been mentioned that, with many branch-build- 
ing birds, the thickness of the nest, or of the platform on which 
it is placed, is regulated by the exposed or sheltered position of 
the branch, and such is the case with the Eingdove. Although 
in sonae instances, the platform is so flimsy that the eggs can 
be seen through the interstices, in other cases it is from half an 
inch to an entire inch in thickness. In all cases, the longest 
twigs are first laid, and followed by those of smaller size ; and, 
although the whole structure is very rude, it is always made 
with sufficient care to assume a tolerably circular shape. 

The Turtledove {Columba turtur) builds a nest of very similar 
form, and, if possible, even slighter in construction. 
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Every one knows the common catchweed so plentiful in waste 
ground. The long trailing stems of this plant are used by a 
pretty little bird in making its nest, and are mast ingeniously 
twined among the branches into the needful shape. The bird 
which uses this plant is the Whitethuoat [Gurruea cinerca) 
sometimes called the Haychat and Nettle-creeper. Its ordinary 
name is due to the white feathers of the throat, and it is called 
Nettle-creeper because it is so active among the weeds that 
fringe the hedgerows. The nest is always placed low, and I 
have mostly found it towards the top of some stubby bxish or 
shrub, about three feet from the ground. Although placed in 
such localities, it is not very easy of discovery, as it is well 
hidden by the foliage, and in most instances the boughs must 
be pressed aside before the nest can be made clearly visible. 
Although the catchweed is used by the bird in making the 
framework of the nest, it does not consider itself bound to 
employ no other substance, but uses grass blades and vegetable 
fibres. The lining of the nest is simply made of fine hay, 
among which are twined a variable number of horsehairs, some- 
times only twenty or thirty, and sometimes in such a quantity 
as almost to conceal the hay. It is in allusion to the lining of 
the nest that the bird is called Haychat. The nest varies much 
in tliickness, probably in proportion to the density of the bush 
in which it is placed. 

The celebrated Mocking-Bird of America (Turdus [or Mimus] 
polyglottm), is also one of the Branch-builders. 

The situation chosen by the bird is always variable, depending 
almost entirely on the nature of the district and the character of 
the inhabitants. Should the bird be resident in some wild part 
of the country, it takes some pains to conceal its nest, choosing 
the most impenetrable thicket that can be fpuiid. A thick 
thorn-bush is a favourite spot, because the sharp points serve to 
deter intruders from forcing their way to the nest; and the 
cedar is sometimes chosen, because its dark masses of foliage 
afford such a cover for the nest that it can scarcely be detected 
even by one who is looking for it. 

But, should the bird build in some inhabited locality, where it 
is taught by instinct that it will not be molested, it makes its 
nest close to the house, and cares not to hide it. Six or seven 
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feet from the ground is the usual height at which the nest is 
placed, and the bird has so little anxiety about its nest that it 
often builds upon the branches of a pear or apple-tree. The 
nest itself is rather a pleasing specimen of bird architecture, and 
is mostly built upon a slight foundation of delicate twigs, inter- 
mixed with dry weeds of the preceding year. The body of the 
nest is formed of straw, grass, wool, and vegetable fibres, and - 
the lining is almost wholly composed of very fine fibrous roots. 

Although the bird is so careless about concealing its nest, it is 
jealously anxious about intruders, and attacks indiscriminately 
any beast, reptile, or bird that approaches the favoured ^spot. 
Dogs are forced to run away from the sharp beak and buffeting 
wings of the angry bird ; the cat find^ that the ascent of a tree * 
while a pair of infuriated birds are pecking her nose and blind- 
ing her eyes is an impracticable task, and even man himself is 
attacked by the fearless defenders of the home. 

The worst and most treacherous foe however, is the black 
snake {Gm'ypliodon constrictor), a harmless reptile, but one that 
is much dreaded by uninstructed pedestrians, because it imitates 
the manners of the rattlesnake with such fidelity that it is 
generally reckoned among the poisonous serpents. This snake 
lives mostly on rats, mice, young birds, and eggs, and in pursuit 
of the last-mentioned dainties will ascend trees and traverse any 
branch which holds a nest. 

The very sight of the black snake inflames the Mocking Bird 
with fury, and he instantly darts at it, avoiding its stroke with 
admirable quickness, and dealing a rapid succession of blows on 
the reptile’s head. The black snake is peculiarly vulnerable 
about the head, and even tries to retreat, but is prevented from 
escaping by the Mocking-Bird, which redoubles his efforts and 
easily beats the reptile down. As soon as he sees his advantage 
he seizes the snake by the neck, lifts it from the ground, buffets 
it with his wings, pecks it again as it drops, and ceases not until 
the hated enemy is left dead on the ground. 

The well-known Water Hen or Moor Hen {Gallinula 
Chloropm) is nearly, though not quite, as variable in its nesting 
as the red-winged starling lately described. The nest is always 
placed near the water, but the bird seems to be very indifferent 
about the precise locality. - 
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Sometimes it is made on the ground, and in that case is 
laid among sedges and rushes Avliere tlie water cannot reach it. 
The Water Hon, however, is not averse to nesting in a warm and 
comfortable place, for IMr. AVuterton nientions that on one occa- 
sion, when he had built a neat little brick house for a duck, and 
furnished it with dry hay for a nest, a Water Hen took possession 
of it, and the duck liad to find a home elsewhere. 
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Sometimes the nest is made on a branch, and in that case the 
bird selects a very low bough which overhangs the water. I 
have found several nests thus placed, and in one case the only 
method of getting at the nest was to enter the water and swim 
round to it. It is a large and rudely made nest, and from its 
size appears to be more conspicuous than is really the case. 
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When it is placed on a bough, the twigs of the same branch 
often dip into the water, and the nest looks like a bunch of 
weeds and other debris that have floated down the stream and 
been arrested by the branch. 

The similitude is increased by a curicnis habit of the bird. 
When she leaves her nest, she pulls over her eggs a quantity of 
the same substances as those which form the materials of the 
nest, so that they are completely hidden from sight, and the form 
of the nest is quite obscured It is true that the nest is not 
unfrequently found with the eggs exposed, but this apparent 
negligence is always caused by the frightened bird dashing off at 
the api^roach of the intruder, and having no time to cover her 
eggs properly. The object of covering the eggs was once thought 
to bo the retention of heat, the neighbourhood of water being 
imagined to be injurious. As, however, many birds build as 
close to the water as does the Water Hen, and do not cover the 
eggs, it is evident that concealment and not warmth is the object 
to be attained. 

I may mention that the illustration was sketched from a nest 
before it was removed, and that most of the nests have been 
drawn in the same manner from actual objects. 

The eggs are many in number, seldom less than six, and often 
eight, and their united weight is far from inconsiderable, as they 
are fully proportioned to the size of the bird. The young are 
the oddest little beings imaginable, looking like spherical pulfs 
of black down, ratlier tlian birds. They take to the water at 
once, and if the reader can manage to watch the mother and her 
little family, he will see one of the quaintest and prettiest groups 
that our country can supply. The little black balls swim about 
quite at their ease, keeping within a short distance of their parent, 
and traversing the water with a rapidity that reminds the ob- 
server of the gyrini, or whirligig beetles. In spite of the prolific 
nature of the bird, it is not so numerous as it might be, having 
many enemies in its youth, the worst of which is the pike, which 
comes up silently from below, opens its terrible jaws, and absorbs 
the unsuspecting bird. 
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FEATHERED BRANCH-BUILDEES CONCLUDED. 

The Sedge- WARiii^ER — Its nest and loquacity — The Reed-Wakbler — Use of its 
peculiar tail — Localities haunted by the bird — Song of the Reed- Warbler — Its 
deep and beautifully balancednest— Colour of the eggs — The Indk^o Bird— The 
Capooiek— Familiarity of the bird — Lo Vuillant’s experiments — Ilow tlie nest 
is made — Division of labour — Lover’s quarrels — Structure of the nest — Hum- 
ming-birds again — The Fiery Topaz — Its nocturnal habits — Appearance of tho 
nest — Its shape and the materials of which it is made— The Hermit IIi^mming- 
Birds and their nests — The Ruby-throated Humming Bird — Varia]>le dimen- 
sions of the nest — Coiicoalmcnt — Mr. Webber and his discoveries — Variable 
form and positions of the nest — Materials of wdiicli it is made — Its deceptive 
exterior — Feeding of the young — The Vervain Humming Bird — How the 
nest assumes its shape — Tlie Red-backed Shrike — Use of tho Shrike in fal- 
conry — Their singular mode of feeding — Impaled prey — Conspicuous character 
of the nest — Popular ideas concerning tho Red-backed Shrike — Structure of the 
nest — The Hed(;e Sparrow — Its proper title — Carelessness about its nest — 
F ucs of tho Hedge Sparrow — Its fecundity. 

Another bird that loves to build near water is the pretty little 
Sedge Warbler {Salicaria ]ihragmitis), 

Tlie nest of this bird is placed at a very low elevation, usually 
within a foot or so from the ground, and raised upon rushes, 
reeds, or other coarse herbage, which is found aliundantly in such 
places. Tliere is more material in the nest than might be sup- 
posed from the size of the bird and the slender stems by which 
it is supported. Viewed from the exterior, it seems to have the 
ordinary cup-shaped form which is so prevalent among small 
birds, but looked at from above, the apparent depth is seen to be 
owing to the mass of material, the hollow being singularly 
small and shallow. It is a well-made nest, the general frame- 
Avork being formed of leaves of grass-blades, while strength, 
warmth, and density are attained by the quantity of wool and 
hair which are woven into the fabric. 

Tlie Sedge Warbler is well known for its loquacity, and its 
ceaseless chatter. Should it be silent, a stone flung among the 
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reeds and sedges will always induce it to recommence its little 
song. 


The remarkably beautiful nest which is here shown is built 
by one of the British birds, but is not often found, on account 
of the localities wlicrc it is jilaced. 
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The architect of this nest is the Eeed Warbler {Salicaria [or 
Currucd] amndinacca). It is a pretty little bird, bright brown 
above, yellow-brown below. In some respects it resembles the 
sedge warbler, but does not possess the remarkable wedge- 
shaped tail of that bird. R Mudie, in his History of British 
Birds, offers the following suggestion respecting this difference of 
form. When treating of the sedge w’^arbler, he remarks that the 
slender head, pointed bill, and wedge-shaped tail are useful to 
the bird by enabling it to glide bet^veen the tall aquatic plants 
among wdiicli it resides and finds its food. Of the Eeed War- 
bler he writes as follows : — 

That the bird is not adapted for so many situations as the 
sedge bird, might be inferred from the different form of the tail, 
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which is more produced and not wedge-shaped, so that while it 
answers better as a balance on the bonding reeds or other 
flexible aquatic plants, it would not be so convenient among the 
unyielding sprays of a hedge or brake. The bird rarely, if ever, 
perches upon the toi)s of reeds, even on its first arrival, and 
when the song of invitation to a mate is giv^n, its place is on a 
leaf or a leaning stem, though upon an emergency it can cling 
to an upright one, the stiff feathers of the tail acting as a sort of 
prop. 

Jt is not easily raised, and remains but a very short time 
upon the wing, but it is by no means timid on its perch, u]ion 
which, if it be very flexible, it sits with its wings not quite 
closed, but recovered, so as to have a little hold on the air, and 
thereby either pnwent its fall or be ready wlnai a gust comes, to 
bear it to a more secure footing. Its food is found wholly over 
the stagnant Avaters. The Ihicd Warbh'r does not come until the 
reeds are considerably advanced, and it d(q)arts Ixdbre they ar(3 
cut ; so that it dwells in peace, and (‘specially in the mornings 
about the end of May and the beginning of June it may bo 
observed with the greatest case.” 

Still, although the bird be common, and although it is bold 
enough to admit of approach, it is not generally familiar, simply 
because none but professed naturalists are likely to look for it 
in the spots which it frequents. The Heed Warbler loves a large 
patch of marshy land almost wholly covered with stagnant 
water, and full of the reeds among which its home is made. 
Such a place is not agreeable to the pedestrian, for although an 
hour si>ent in wading through water knee-deep is no difficult or 
even unpleasant task, yet no one likes to meet also witli mud of 
various and unknown depths, as is the case in the great reed 
swamps where the birds most love to build. Even the song of 
the Eeed Warbler does licit attract attention. Though musical 
in tone, it is very feeble in power and monotonous in character, 
consisting of several hurried notes in a low warble, which can 
only be heard at a little distance. 

The nest of this bird is supported between three or four reeds, 
as is shown in the illustration, and is remarkably deep in pro- 
portion to its width. The object of this depth is evident. To 
bend as a reed before the wind is a proverbial saying, and any 
one who has seen a large mass of reeds on a stormy day must. 
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have been impressed with their graceful curves. As the blasts 
of the wind pass over them, they bend in successive waves like 
the billows of the sea, and are sometimes bowed so low that 
their tips nearly reach the water. 

A nest, therefore, which rests on such pliant supports must 
be thrown out of its perpendicular by every breath of wind, 
and unless it were very deep the eggs would be flung out. The 
great depth, however, of the nest counteracts the deflection of 
tha reeds ; and, however fiercely the storm may rage, the Eeed 
Warbler sits securely in her nest, even though it be sometimes 
nearly bowed to the surface of the water. The materials of the 
nest are generally taken from the immediate neighbourhood, the 
body of the nest being composed of broken rushes and moss 
bound together with reed leaves, and the lining made almost 
wholly of cows' hair. 

In the illustration the nest is represented as it appears during 
a rather smart breeze. The reeds are all bowed down by the 
force of the wind, and the nest is leaning so much to one side, 
that its contents would be flung into the water were it of the 
ordinary cup-shaped form. The tiny inmates, however, are per- 
fectly secure in their home, and crouch in the bottom of the nest, 
so that there is no fear that they may be thrown out. The 
parent birds are busily attending on their little family, one 
liaving just brought an insect which all the gaping mouths are 
eager to devour, while the other is setting off in its turn to 
perform the like office. The little eggs are rather pleasing in 
colour, being very pale green, almost fading to whitish grey in 
parts, and being mottled and speckled with brown or green 
darker than the ground hue of the shell. As is usually the case 
with similar birds, they are four or five in number. 

Many foreign birds are excellent branch-builders. 

One of the best known is a lovely little bird, which is familiar 
to us through the mediumship of taxidermists, who are always 
glad to insert a few specimens in their glass cases of brightly 
plumaged birds. This is the Indigo Bikd, or Blue Linnet of 
America {Spiza cyaned), wliich derives its name from the hue 
of its feathers. Viewed in some lights, the plumage is a rich, 
deep azure, shining with a satiny lustre in the direct light of the 
sunbeams, and deepening into indigo in the shadows. But the 
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most remarkable point in the hue is, that in certain lights it 
changes to that peculiar green which is known to artists as 
verditer/' so that the bird seems absolutely to change its colour 
if its position be shifted for only a few inches. Consequently, 
a well arranged group will have two specimens placed in such a 
manner that one glows in all the glory of its azure dress, while 
another is vivid green. The wings are black, and retain their 
colour in all lights. 

The nest of the Indigo Bird is set in a bush, and, according to 
Wilson, is upheld by two twigs, one passing up each side, so as 
to preserve the balance. * To the twigs it is firmly bound with 
the strong flaxen fibres of wliich the walls are formed, and its 
lining is made of fine grasses. 

In Southern Africa there is a small, simply coloured, but 
interesting bird, called by Le Vaillant the Capocier {Drymoica 
maculosa) because it builds in a cotton-yielding tree, called by 
the Dutch colonist Capoc-bosche. 

The attention of that naturalist was directed to the bird in 
the following manner. 

Being, in common with all true naturalists, a lover of birds in 
their living state, and being'in no wise disposed to kill them with- 
out necessity, he had contrived to tame a pair of little brown birds, 
which at last became so familiar that they would enter his tent. 
On these terms they remained until the beginning of the breed- 
ing season, when they began to come less regularly, and then to 
absent themselves for several successive days. About this time 
they became thieves. M. Le Vaillant was accustomed to keep 
on his table a quantity of tow and cotton-wool, which he used 
in stuffing and otherwise preparing the skins which he had pro- 
cured for his collection. The birds seemed suddenly to take a 
wonderful fancy to the tow and cotton-wool, and were continually 
flying off with them, sometimes stealing a piece that was nearly 
as large as both the birds together. 

Struck with this sudden fancy of the birds, Le Vaillant 
determined to watch them, and soon traced them to a capoc- 
bosche tree which grew at some distance, and in a remarkably 
retired spot. Among the branches of this tree they had already 
begun their nest, which consisted of a quantity of moss pressed 
tightly into the forks of a bough, “and which was at the time 
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only in a rudimentary condition. The moss, in fact, was the 
foundation of the nest, upon which the beautiful walls were 
intended to be built, just as in the habitation of many other 
birds there is a foundation of substances more solid than the 
materials of which the walls are made. 

Into this nest the Capociers were weaving the stolen stores 
of cotton-wool, working it in a manner that will be presently 
described. Le Yaillant soon discovered that the legitimate sub- 
stance of the nest-walls was the soft, white down produced by 
certain plants, and that the birds used an enormous amount of 
materials in comparison with their own size. As, however, they 
found that upon the naturalist’s table was always a plentiful 
supply of vegetable down and fibres ready plucked, they in- 
geniously saved themselves the trouble of collecting, and simply 
resorted to the hospitable tent. 

Tlie male was the principal collector of materials, and the 
female the chief architect. He used to fly off, and return with a 
mass of cotton- wool, moss, or tow, and deposit it close to the 
spot where his mate was at work. Then she would take the 
materials, arrange them, press them into form, and only ask his 
assistance in carrying out her plans. He pressed, and pecked 
and pulled the cotton-wool so as to reduce it to a kind of felt, 
but did not seem to oidginate any architectural ideas, leaving 
them to his more ingenious mate. 

Le Vaillant’s account of the mode of working is so interesting 
and elegant that in justice to himself it must be given in his 
own words. After describing the process of fetching materials 
and laying them in their places, he proceeds as follows : — 

This agreeable occupation was often interrupted by innocent 
and playful gambols, though the female appeared to be so 
actively and anxiously employed about her building as to have 
less relish for trifling than the male, and she even punished him for 
his frolics by pecking him well with her beak. He, on the other 
hand, fought in his turn, pecked, pulled down the work which 
they Irad done, prevented the female from continuing her labours, 
and, in a word, seemed to tell her, ' On account of this work you 
refuse to be my playmate, therefore you shall not do it.’ 

“ It will scarcely bo credited that, entirely from what I saw 
and knew respecting these little altercations, I was both sur- 
prised and angiy at the fem^e. In order, however, to save the 
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fabric from spoliation, sbe loft off working, and fled from bush to 
bush, for the express purpose of teasing him. Soon afterwards, 
having made matters up again, the female returned to her labour, 
and the male sang for several minutes in the most animated 
strains. After his song was concluded, he began again to occupy 
himself with the work, and with fresh ardour carried such mate- 
rials as his companion required, till the spirit of frolic again 
became buoyant, and a scene similar to that which I have 
described occurred. I have witnessed eight interruptions of this 
kind in one morning. How happy birds are ! They arc cer- 
tainly the privileged creatures of nature, thus to work and sport 
alternately, as fancy prompts them. 

On the third day the birds begun to rear the side walls of 
the nest, after having rendered the bottom compact by repeatedly 
pressing the materials with their breasts, and turning them- 
selves round upon them in all directions. They first formed a 
plain border, which they afterwards trimmed, and upon this they 
piled up tufts of cotton, which was fitted into the structure by 
beating and pressing it with their breasts and the shoulders of 
their wings, taking care to arrange any projecting corner with 
their beaks, so as to interlace it into the tissue, and to render it 
more firm. As the work proceeded, the contiguous branches of 
the bush were enveloped in the side walls, but without damaging 
the circular cavity of the interior. This part of the nest required 
many materials, so that I was quite astonished at the quantity 
which they used. 

On the seventh day their task was finished, and, being anxious 
to examine the interior, I determined to introduce my finger, 
when I felt an egg that had been probably laid that morning, 
for on the previous evening I could see that there was no egg in 
it, as it was not quite covered in. 

This beautiful edifice, which was as white as snow, was nine 
inches in height on the outside, whilst in the inside it was not 
more than five. Its external form was veiy irregular, on account 
of the branches which it had been found necessary to enclose ; 
but the inside exactly resembled a pullet’s egg placed with the 
smaller end upwards. Its greatest diameter was five inches, 
and the smallest four. The entrance was two-thirds or more of 
the whole height as seen on the outside, but within it almost 
reached the arch of the ceiling above.” 
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One of the most remarkable points of this singularly beauti- 
ful nest is the firm texture of the walls. Externally, the nest 
looks as if it were a mere large hollow bunch of cotton-wool 
with a hole near the top, and seems to be so fragile that the eggs 
would fall through the fabric. But when the inside of the 
nest is viewed, it is seen to be composed of a kind of felt, as 
firm and close as if it had been formed by human art, so that 
neither wind nor wet can penetrate ; and it is capable of up- 
holding a much greater weight than would be introduced into it. 
To pull out a tuft of the cotton-wool is impossible without 
tearing a hole in the fabric, so closely are the delicate fibres 
interwoven with each other. 

In the accompanying illustration are shown the nests of two 
species of Humming Bird. 

The oddly-shaped nest* which occupies the upper part of the 
drawing is made by the Fiery Topaz {Topaza pyra), one of the 
most magnificent of these lovely birds. Indeed, Prince Lucien 
Buonaparte calls it the most beautiful of the Trocliilidae, and it 
is hardly possible to imagine a bird that can surpass it in bril- 
liancy. The body is fiery scarlet, the head velvet-black, the 
throat glittering emerald, with a patch of crimson in the centre ; 
the lower part of the back is also green, and the long, slender, 
crossed feathers of the tail are purple with a green gloss. So 
magnificent a bird can have but few rivals, and there is only 
one species which even approaches it in beauty. This is the 
Crimson Topaz {Topaza pella), a bird which is nearly allied to it, 
and which much resembles it in general colouring. It may, how- 
ever, be distinguished by the colour of the body, which is crimson 
instead of scarlet. 

Curiously enough, although it is bedecked with resplendent 
hues, which seem to need the presence of daylight, and to be 
made expressly for the purpose of reflecting the brightest beams 
of the sun, yet the lovely bird is one of the night wanderers, 
being seldom seen as long as the sun is above the horizon, and 
preferring to seek its food while the world is shrouded in dark- 
ness. Perhaps the reader may remember that the sea-mouse, 
whose iridescent garment possesses all the tints of the rainbow, 
is also a darkness lover, and passes its life sunk in the black 
mud of the sea-shore. 
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The nest which is built by the Fiery Topaz is really a wonder- 
ful structure. 

Its shape is remarkable, and is well shown in the illustration. 
It is fastened to the branch with extreme care, as is clearly 
necessary from its general form. The most curious point about 
the nest is, however, the material of which it is made. When it 
was first discovered no one knew how the bird could have built 
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SO strange a structure. It looked as if it were made of very 
coarse buff leather, and was so similar in liuo to the branches 
that surrounded it, that it seemed more like a natural excrescence 
than a bird’s nest. The reason for this similitude was simple 
enough. It was made of a natural excrescence, and therefore 
resembled one. 

When the Fiery Topaz wishes to build a nest, it goes off to 
the trees, and searches for a kind of fungus belonging to the 
genus boletus, and with tliis singular material it makes its home. 
It is tough, leathery, thick and soft, and in some curious manner 
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the bird contrives to mould the apparently intractable substance 
into the shape which is represented in the illustration. The 
non-botanical reader may form an idea of the appearance of the 
nest, by supposing it to be made of German tinder, whicli is, in 
fact, a kind of boletus which lias been j)ressecl, dried, and steej)ed 
in a weak solution of nitre. 

The lower figure in the same illustration represents the nest 
of another Humming Bird {Phaethornis enrynomc), belonging to 
the pretty little group which are popularly called PTermits, and 
wliich may be recognised by the peculiar shape of the tail, which 
is regularly gi^aduated, the two central feathers being, however, 
much longer than the others. They are inhabitants of Venezuela. 

All the Hermits are remarkable for the beauty of their homes, 
and the present species is mentioned as affording a good example 
of nest-making. The nest is always long and funnel-shaped, 
and is hung cither to a leaf or the delicate twig of a tree, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The materials of which tlui nest is made 
arc rather various, consisting of vegetable fibres, especially those 
downy, cotton-like filaments which are furnished by so many 
j)lants, of small herbs, and spider webs. The last mentioned 
substance is employed for the purpose of binding the materials 
together, and is used also in fastening the nest to the support on 
which it hangs. 


There is another species of this beautiful group, called the 
Euby-thkoated Humming Bird {Trochilus cohihris), which is 
generally accepted as the tyj)ical species. This lovely bird is 
plentiful in many parts of America, and is sometimes seen 
as far north as Canada. It derives its popular name from the 
feathers of the throat, which glitter as if made of burnished 
metal, and glow with alternate tints of ruby and orange. 
The general colour of the body is green, and the wings are 
purple-brown. The two sexes are coloured after the same 
manner, with the exception of the ruby gorget, which only be- 
longs to the male, and which is not attained until the second 
year. Tliere is no si^ecios more common in museums and orna- 
mental cases than this, because it is as plentiful as it is lovely. 
That it should be plentiful, or indeed that any species of Hum- 
ming Bird should bo anything but scarce, is matter of wonder, 
inasmuch tls they never lay more than two eggs, and in all proba- 
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bility do not rear more than three, or perhaps four, young in the 
course of a season. 

The general habits of this tiny bird are well worthy of notice, 
but at present we must content ourselves with it as it aj^poars in 
its nest-makiiig capacity. Being a very small bird, on]j three 
inches and a half in total length, and very slenderly made, the 
ucst is necessarily small. But, althougli we so often find that 
little birds build large nests, we cannot but notice that the nest 
of this Humming Bird is even smaller than the size of its occu- 
pant seems to require. It is round, neatly made, and has thick 
walls and a small hollow. 

The bird has a wonderful ]>ower of concealing the nest, which 
cannot be discovered except by a practised nest-hunter, so closely 
does it resemble a knob upon a branch. So careful, too, is the 
female of her homo, that she does not fly straight to it, but ris(‘s 
high in the air, and then darts down among the branches with 
such rapidity that the eye cannot follow her moyenients, and slie 
is fairly seated in her nest before the sj)ectator knows exactly in 
which direction she has gone. 

This curious trait seems to have been discovered by Mr. C. W. 
Webber. He had successfully tamed some Buby-throats, and 
determined to find a iiest, so that he might obtain the young. 
After finding that a. pair of Humming Birds had been scon near 
a certain spot on a river, he set himself determinately to dis- 
cover the nest. By degrees they were watched to a point of the 
river, but there they always disappeared, as they had a habit of 
shooting perpendicularly into the air until their tiny bodies were 
lost to sight. At last, however, the patient watchfulness of the 
observer was rewarded by catching a glimpse of the female bird, 
as she descended perpendicularly from the height to which she 
had risen, and in this manner was the nest discovered. 

The same agreeable writer relates an anecdote respecting the 
discovery of a nest belonging to the Emerald-throated Humming 
Bird, an edifice which is very similar to that which is made by 
the Ruby-throat. He had been in vain looking for a nest, when 
chance favoured me somewhat strangely about this time. I 
had been out squiiTel-shooting early one sweltering hot morning, 
and on my return had thrown myself beneath the shade of a thick 
hickory, near the bank' of a creek. I lay on my back, looking 
listlessly out over the stream, when the chirp of the Humming 
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Bird and its darting form reached my senses at the same instant. 
I was sure I saw it light upon the limb of a small iron-wood 
tree, that happened to be exactly in the line of my vision at that 
instant. 

In about five minutes another chirp and another bird darting 
in. I saw this one drop upon what seemed to be a knob or an 
angle of the limb. 1 heard the soft chirping of greeting and 
love. I could scarcely contain myself for joy. I would have 
given anything in the world to have dared to scream, ‘ IVe got 
you, I've got you at last !* By a great struggle I choked down 
my ecstasy and kept still. One of them now flew away, and 
after waiting fifteen minutes, that seemed a week, I rose, and 
with my eyes steadily fixed on that imj)ortant limb, I walked 
slowly down the bank, without, of course, seeing where I placed 
my feet. 

" But the highest hopes are sometimes doomed to a fall, and a 
fall mine took with a vengeance ! I caught my foot in a root, 
and tumbled head foremost down the bank into the river ! I sup- 
pose that such a ducking would have cooled the enthusiasm of 
most bird-nesters, but it only exasperated mine. I shook off the 
water, and vowed that I would find that nest if it took me a 
week. But how to begin was the question, for I had lost the 
limb, and how was I to find it among a hundred others just 
like it ? 

The knot that I had seen was so exactly like other knots 
upon other limbs all round it, that the prospect of finding it 
seemed a hopeless one ; but, ' I’ll try, sir,’ is my favourite motto. 
I laid myself down as nearly as possible in the position which I 
had originally occupied, but, after some twenty minutes’ experi- 
ment, came to the conclusion that my head had been too much 
confused by the shock of my fall and ducking for me to hope to 
make much out of this method. Then I went under the tree, 
and commencing at the trunk, with the lowest limb which leaned 
over the water, I followed it slowly and carefully with my eye 
out to the extremest twig, noting carefully everything that seemed 
like a knot. This produced no satisfactory result after half an 
hour’s trial, and with an aching neck I gave it up in despair, for 
I saw half a dozen knots, either one of which seemed as likely 
to be the right one as the other. 

“ I now changed my tactics again, and, ascending the tree, I 
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stopped with my feet upon each one of those limbs and looked 
down along it It was a very tedious proceeding, but I perse- 
vered. Knot after knot deceived me, but, at last, when just 
above the middle of the tree, I caught a sharp gleam of gold and 
purple among the leaves, and, looking down upon the last limb 
to which I had climbed, almost lost my footing for joy, as I saw, 
about three feet out from where I stood, the glistening back and 
wings of the little bird just covering the top of one of these 
mysterious knots that was about half the size of a hen’s egg. 

“ The glancing head, long bill, and keen eyes were turned up- 
wards, and perfectly still, except the latter, which surveyed me 
from head to foot with the most dauntless expression. It seemed 
not to have the slightest intention of moving, and I would not 
have disturbed it for the world. It was sufficient to me to gaze 
on my long lost treasure. Its pure white breast — or throat rather, 
for the breast was sunk in the nest — fonned such a sweet and 
innocent contrast with the splendour of its back, head, and 
wings.^' The capture of the little birds which were afterwards 
hatched in that nest served to set at rest the question of the 
Humming Bird’s food. They lived mostly on syrup, but were 
obliged to fly off and eat the tiny garden spiders as they lay in 
the middle of their radiating webs. 

The nest of the Euby-throated Humming Bird seems to be 
rather variable in form and material and situation, but has 
always a peculiar character which enables the experienced 
observer to recognise it. According to Wilson, it is sometimes 
fixed on the upper part of a horizontal branch, as was the case 
with the nest so graphically described by Mr. Webber. Some- 
times it is seen actually upon the trunk of a tree, attached to 
the bark by its side ; and in a few rare instances it has been 
found in a garden, attached to some strong-stalked herb. Gene- 
rally, however, the bird selects a white oak sapling if it builds in 
the woods, and a pear-tree if it prefers the garden. 

The tiny nest is scarcely more than one inch in width and the 
same in depth, so that its size is very small when compared with 
that of its occupants, which, when full grown, are more than three 
inches in total length. The materials of which the nest is made 
are principally the delicate cotton-like fibres which form the 
wings ” of certain seeds, such as those of the thistle, and which 
are so carefully woven together that they form a tolerably stout 
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wall. Upon this wall are stuck quantities of a light grey liche^ 
which is found on old fences and trees, so that the external 
appearance of the nest is rendered very similar to that of the 
branch on wliich it is placed. The lining is composed of the 
line hairs which clothe the stalks of mullein and ferns and other 
pubescent plants, and forms a thick, soft bed on which repose the 
two minute pearly eggs. 

The nest is not merely placed upon the branch, because in 
that case it would present a decided outline, and be compara- 
tively easy of recognition. On the contrary, the base of the 
nest is partly continued round the branch, so that the whole fabric 
rises giudually from the bough, as if it were a natural excre- 
scence. 

When the young are hatched they are fed by thrusting their 
beaks into the opened mouths of their parents, and extracting 
the supply of liquid sweets which have been collected from the 
flowers. 

There is another species of this group that builds a very 
pretty branch-nest. This is the Vervmn Humming Bird {Mdli- 
snga winima), one of the minutest of the feathered race. From 
the point of its beak to the end of its tail it only measures two 
inches and three-quarters, so that when stripped of its feathers 
it seems more like an insect than a bird. 

Its popular name is derived from its fondness for the West 
Indian vervain {Siadiyariyhcta) a very common weed in neglected 
pastures, with a slender stem, a blue flower, and averaging a 
foot in height. Wkuever the vervain is plentiful, the Hum- 
ming Bird is sure to be found, darting here and there, now 
poising itself before a flower, and probing its recesses with the 
long, slender tongue, and now shooting for hundreds of feet into 
the air, and then descending diagonally, as if shot from a gun, 
towards the flower from which it started, and balancing itself 
before its blue petals as if it had not moved. 

The nest of this bird is proportionately small, and is beauti- 
fully made of vegetable fibres, such as the silk-cotton of the 
bombax, and, when the eggs are laid, is only just large enough to 
contain them and to retain the body of the mother bird. When, 
however, the young are hatched, the parents add to the walls of 
the neat, which, by degrees, alters its shape completely. At first 
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ij, very mucli resembles an immature acorn-cnx), but v lieii tlie 
young are ready for flight, it is deep like an ordinary collee-enp. 
This pretty little bird is common in Jamaica. 

^ In the hedgerows of our own country may often be found a 
nest which is not ojily pretty in itself, but remarkable for its 
accessories. This is the home of the Eed-hackei) kSihoke 
{Enncoctonvs collier io). 

The predatory habits of the Shrikes are w(*ll known, and one 
species, the Great Grey Shrike {Lanins exenhitor), was formerly 
us(h 1 as a falcon for the pur])ose of catching wingc^d gam(\ Ti'iie, 
the bird was not considered as a veritable hawk, and in the old 
days of sumptuary laws, when each degree of laiik had its own 
particular species of hawk, this was a fact of some signilicaiuie, 
showing that those Avho thus emj)loycd the Shrike were not of 
gentle blood. 

The popular notion of the time supplied another reason why 
tbe Shrike was looked upon with disdain as a bii'd-catclier. It 
was supposed to use guile in securing its prey, instead of o])enly 
t^oiKpiering in fair chase. " Sometimes,^' writes an old sporting 
author, “ upon certain birds she doth use to prey, whome she 
doth eiitrappe and deceive by flight, for this is her desire. She*. 
will stand at pearch upon some tree or poste, and there make an 
exceeding lamentable crye and exclamation, such as birds are 
wonte to do, being wronged or in hazard of mischiefe, and all to 
make other fowles believe and thiiike that she is very much dis- 
tressed and stands in need of ay do ; whereu])on tlie credulous 
sellie birds do flocke together presently at her call and voicai, at 
what time if any happen to approach nearc her she out of hand 
ceazeth on them, and devoureth them (ungrateful subtill fowle !) 
in requital for their simplicity and pains. 

“ lleere I end of this hawke, because I neither accompte 
her worthy the name of a hawke, in whom there resteth 
no valour or hardiness, nor yet deserving to have any more 
written upon her propertie and nature. For truly it is not the 
property of any other hawke, by such devise and cowai-dly will 
to come by their prey, but they love to winne it by main foi’ce of 
wings at random, as the round winged hawkes doe, or by free 
stooping, as the hawkes of the tower doe most commonly use, as 
the falcon, gerfalcon, sacre, nierlyn, and such like.” 

0 0 
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The Shrikes have a peculiarity which is not shared by any 
other predacious bird. When they have slain their prey, no 
matter whether it be bird, beast, reptile, or insect, they take it to 
some thorn tree, and there impale it, pressing a long and sharp 
thorn into the body, so as to hold it firmly. The Great Gn^y 
Slu'ikci will thus impale the smaller birds, frogs, field-mice, and 
other creatures which are nearly as large as itself, and in some 
instances it has been known to kill and impale the thrush. It 
does not always employ thorns for this purpose, but will use 
sharply-pointed splinters of wood, or even an iron spike if no 
betier instrument can be found. 

AVhy it should have recourse to such a singular mode of 
holding its prey is quite a mystery. Some have said that the 
digestive organs of the Shrike are incapable of dissolving 
fr(‘sh meat, and that the bird is obliged to render its prey 
semi-putrid by exposure before it can venture to make a meal. 
Hut, as tlie Shrike frequently eats a little bird or insect as soon as 
caught, this theory falls to the ground. 

Whatever theory may be right or wrong, the lact remains that 
the Shrikes impale the creatures which they have killed, and 
])r(der to hang them near their nests. The Eed-backed Shrike 
is not so . formidable a foe to birds as its larger relative, but 
makes insects its chief prey. The nest of this Shrike always 
alfords a emnous sight, and as the bird is plentiful it may easily 
be seen. 

Tliere is not the least difficulty in finding a Shrike's nest, for 
the owner really seems to use every means which can attract 
att(mtion. In the first place, it is a bird of insatiable curiosity. 
It will follow, or rather precede, a human being for half an hour 
at a time, keeping always some thirty or forty yards in front, 
settling near the top of a hedge, and wagging its long tail up and 
down as if to make itself more conspicuous. Last year I amused 
myself by making a Shrike move up and dowm a long hedge for 
a very long time, while I was insect-hunting among the flowers. 
Whenever the Shrike begins to act in this manner, it may gene- 
rally be presumed that a nest is at no great distance. 

Then, if perchance the careful observer should note these signs 
and approach the spot where the nest is placed, the bird sets up 
a hideous squall, just as if it intended to inform the searcher 
that he was right at last. The alarm cry of the blackbird is quite 
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enougli to draw attention as the "bird flies tliroiigli the underwood ; 
but at all events it is only a short cry, and tlie bird is soon out 
of sight ; hut the Shrike remains on or near the nest while it con- 
tinues to utter its harsh screams, and flies au’ay noisily when tlie 
intruder is close at hand. 

Tlie nest itself is large, and not concealed with any care, while 
around it arc stuck liumhle bees, cocktail beetles, ground beetles, 
and a variety. of other insects, each im])aled upon a thorn, and 
forming admirable indications to the nest-hunter. Sonietinies, 
but seldom, young birds are impaled instead of insects, and in 
such cases they are aUvays callow nestlings, and arc iixed 
by cl thorn run betw^een the skin and the flesh, instead of being 
pierced through the body, as is tlie method emplojed with 
ins(‘cts. 

There is a popuLar idea that the bbd always has nine impaled 
creatures at hand, and that when it eats one it catches another, 
and with it replaces the one w^hich has Ixion eaten. In eonse- 
(pience of this notion, wiiich prevails through several counties, 
the bird is called Nine-killer. The g(*neric name, Enneoctonus, 
is composed of two Greek w^ords wiiich have a similar signiflea- 
tion. So strongly is this idea held by some persons, that I 
have seen a trefitise upon instinct, where the Shrike w^as gravely 
X)roduced as an example of arithmetical powiirs possessed by 
bii'ds. These theories generally fail when confronted by facts. 
I have seen numbciiess Shrikes' nests ; and, though in some cas(‘s 
there may been nine impaled animals, in some there w^erc more 
and in others less. 

The nest itself is neatly, though loosely, built of roots, moss, 
w^ool, and vegetable fibres, and is lined wdth hair. I liave mostly 
noticed it about five feet from the ground ; and, although it is said 
to be closely hidden, have always found it a peculiarly con- 
spicuous nest. 

The last branch-building bird which will be mentioned in 
these pages is the w’^elhknown Hedge Spaiiuow, or Hedge 
Accentoe, as it ought rightly to be called {Accentor modnlarius). 
The bii’d derives its pojiular name from two peculiarities, one 
of person and the other of habits. As its general tints are brown 
and black, the name of Sparrow has been given to it, although 
it rightly belongs to the warblers. It may easily be distin- 

o o 2 
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guislicd from tlie sparrow by its slender form, its blue-grey 
colour, and tbe absence of the black patches that mark the head 
and throat of the true sparrow. 

It is very plentiful in England, and that it should be so is rather 
remarkable on account of tlie exposed situation and conspicuous 
form of its nest. Tlie red-backed shrike is remiss enough in 
placing its nest ; but the Hedge Sparrow seems to be utterly 
heedless on the subject, and appears absolutely to invite the 
attention of its foes, which are many. 

First and foremost comes the bird-nesting boy, whose eyes are 
gimerally so sharp that to conceal a nest from him is no easy 
matter. Then tlie Hedge Sparrow is one of the earliest builders, 
and so hasty is it in its proceedings that 1 have seen the half- 
finished nest filled with the snows of early spring. The bird 
had been in such a hurry to set up housekeeping that she would 
not even wait until the leaves wore sufficiently large to shelter 
the nest ; and, as might be expected, the snow found an easy 
entrance into the unprotected edifice. In consequence, more- 
over, of this passion for early buihling, the nest is so con- 
spicuous an object in the leafless hedge, that the most casual 
glance cannot fail to detect it, while the natural foes of the bird, 
namely, the boy, the stoat, the cat, cuckoo, and others, find it 
the easiest of their prey. 

The boy, for example, who might not be able to reach the 
nest of the shrike, which is placed some five or six feet from the 
ground, has no difficulty whatever in harrying that of the Hedge 
Sparrow, which is seldom more than two feet from the ground. 
Moreover, although the older nest-hunters will not trouble 
themselves about eggs so common as those of the Hedge Sparrow, 
the novices, and even many avIio ought to know better, can 
never ri^sist the round, shining blue shells, as they lie snugly 
packed away in their basket-like receptacle. 

Then there is the cuckoo, that flies about the hedgerows, 
peering into every nest and looking out for a foster home for her 
eggs, which she cannot hatch, and for the young which she 
cannot cherish. There is, perhaps, no nest which is easier to be 
seen or more accessible when discovered than that of the Hedge 
Sparrow, and the consequence is, that the cuckoo's egg is oftener 
to be found in the nest of the Hedge Sparrow than in that of 
any other bird. This circumstance is certainly unfortunate to 
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the Hedge Sparrow, who is obliged to give up the whole of her 
nest io a su]>positilious offspring, and to bestow upon a single 
intruder all the care and attention which would otlua-wise have 
been lavished upon the five rightful occupants. 

llcsides the cats, rats, and weasels, there are direful feathered 
foes, such as the shrike, which steals away the young and carries 
theni to its home, where it hangs them up in its iiiitiu’al lardc'r, 
and the magpie, which will sometimes work great havoc among 
the young or eggs. Xow and then the owl makes a meul of a 
young bird, as I can testify from personal experience, and (he 
viper is always ready to glide up the stems of the slnu])s amid 
which the bird has built, to insert its baleful head into the 
nest, and to swallow the callow young. 

Still, as the Hedge Sparrow generally produces two broods of 
young in a year, and sometimes three, all her offspring art^ not 
d(‘.stroyed by these foes, and she may have the satisfaction of 
rearing some of her own. The nest is nicely, suhsiantially, 
blit not elegantly made, as, indeed, might be inferred from ihs 
lowly position. Nests uj)on or near the ground are V(‘ry sihlom 
made with much attention to elegance of arcliitectuii‘, the 
greatest trimness of nest-1 milding skill being displayaul in those 
homes which are placed upon lofty branches or suspended from 
slendcT twigs. It is a rather large nest, and is made of moss, 
wool, hair, and similar materials. As is generally the case with 
the group of birds to which the Hedge KSparrow belongs, the 
eggs arc five in number, and on an average, three young in eacli 
])rood attain maturity. 
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SPIDERS AND INSECTS. 
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The Apoica and its remarkable nests — Moth Nests from Monte Video. 

We have already seen several nests built by Spiders, some of 
which are made in tlie earth, others are strictly pensile, and 
others may fairly come into the present group. The specimens 
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from which the drawings were made are in th(^ collection of tluj 
British Museum, some in the upx^er and others in tlio lower 
rooms. Of the arcliitects, the manner in which tlie nests were 
made, and the reasons why they were so singularly conslrueled, 
I can say nothing, because no record is attached to the s])Ocimens. 
Still, they are so curious that they have found a placie in this 
work, and it is to be hoped that the very fa(‘-t of their publicity 
will induce travellers to search for more specimens and to describe 
their lii story. 

Diflering as they do in shape, colour, and material, they have 
one ()bj(‘ct in common, namely, the rearing of the young. I'hcy 
are clearly iicsts in the true sense of the word, ])eing dcAoted 
not to llie parents, but to the offspring. At the u])per ])art of 
the illustration may be seen a number of long, s])iiuUe-sha])ed 
bodies, suspended from a biunch. These arc drawn about half 
the full size, in order to allow other specimens to be introduced 
into the same illustration for the i)urpose of comparison, hi 
colour they are nearly white, with a slight yellowish ting(‘, and 
are very soft and delicate of texture, so that when viewed in a 
good light they form a very striking gi*oup of objects. 

In the op])osite u])por corner of the illustration may be seen a 
remarkable nest, which few would recognise as the work of a 
spider. Such, however, is the case, the creature being urged 1)y 
instinct to take se^'eral concave seed-i)ods, and to fix tbem togetlnn' 
as seen in the drawing. The seed-pods are fastened Jii’inly 
together with the silken thread of wdiich welis are made, and in 
the interior the eggs are jilaced. The drawing is reduced about 
one-third in proportion to the actual object. Several of ilu'se 
singular nests are in the collection at the British Museum. 

Occupying the lower part of the illustration is seen a ](‘af 
upon which are piled a nuinher of fragments of leaves, so as t,o 
form a rudely conical heap. This is also the work of a s])ider, 
and is made with even more ingenuity than the two preceding 
specimens. In the first instance, the spider has spun a hollow case 
of silk, similar in principle of construction, though not in form, 
to the spherical egg cases made by several British spiders. In 
the second instance, the creature has chosen a number of con- 
cave seed-pods, and, by adjusting their edges together and fasten- 
ing them with silk, made a hollow nest, wliich only requires to 
be lined in ordei'- to make it a fit nursery for the young. But, in 
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the present example, the work of nest-making has been much more 
elaborate, for the structure has been regularly built up of a great 
number of pieces, each being anunged methodically upon the 
otluir, very much as children in the streets build their oyster- 
sh(‘ll grottoes. The labour must have been considerable, even if 
the spider had nothing to do but to anunge and fasten together 
pieces of leaves which had already been selected. 
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The large, oval, cocoon-like nests which are seen in the 
accompanying illustration are made by the Tufted Spider of 
the West Indies, a creature which derives its name from the 
remarkable tufts of stilf, bristle-like hairs which decorate the 
limbs. A very fine specimen of this remarkable Spider is now 
before me, having been taken out of its bottle with extreme 
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difficulty, owing to the gi^oat length of the limbs, and the weight 
of the jn'olonged abdomen. 

Tlie length of the body is one inch and a halt, of which 
measurement the abdomen alone occupies two-thirds. The 
av(‘rage circumference of the abdomen is five-sixths of an inch ; 
and, as it varies very little thoughout its entire length, that 
])ortion of the body is very solid and heavy. The colour is dcM'p 
chocolate-brown, curiously marked with circular dots of bright 
yellow, and further .diversified with stripes of the same colour, 
especially over the fore-part of the abdomen. Two bold yellow 
bars are also drawn transversely across the under surface of the 
abdomen. The tliorax is deep brown, and clothed with short 
hairs of greyish yellow, set so densely that the dark colour of 
the thorax cannot be seen without close inspection. There are, 
however, three black squared spots on each side, and a black 
spot occupies the centre. The animal is armed with a formiil- 
ahlo pair of poison-jaws, of a deep shining black, at the ends of 
which tlie curved fangs arc bent inwards like the venomous 
teeth of the rattlesnake. On the front of the thorax, and look- 
ing directly forward, arc the eiglit eyes, the four smallest being 
arranged closely together in the centre, in the form of a square, 
and the four largest being set on bold proininoiiccs so as to Ibriii 
a large oblong, in the centre of which is the square. 

The limbs are of considerable length. The first pair of legs, 
which are the longest, measure two inches and a half in length, 
and the expanded second pair measure four inches and a half. 
The most remarkable point about the spiders is the peculiarity 
from which it derives its name. The first, second, and fourth 
pairs of legs are adorned with dense hairy tufts, the first pair 
having two tufts each, and the others only one. The third ])air 
of legs are much shorter and smaller than tlie others, and are 
destitute of tufts. As the legs themselves are bright ycllow- 
hrowii and the tufts are deep black, the contrast of colour is vtiry 
bold aud agreeable to the eye. The entomological reader may 
perhaps remember that social exotic beetles are also decorated 
with tufts upon their antennae and limbs. Of the curious 
spherical spider nests, with their black cross bars, notliing is 
known except the mere fact of their existence. They are about 
as large as full-sized black currants. 
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In the accompanying illustration three most remarkable nests 
are given, all of them the work of hymenopterous insects, and 
all serving in some degree to illustrate the hexagonal system of 
celhbuilding, so common among the hymenoptera. 
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Of these, perhaps, the central figure is the most interesting, 
because it entirely sets at rest a question which is periodically 
agitated. It is made by an insect belonging to the genus Icaria. 
Perhaps my readers may remember that on page 429, the cele- 
brated bee-cell problem is described, and that mention is made 
of the many theories which have been invented to solve the 
riddle. Among them the two most conspicuous are those which 
are known as the equal pressure theory and the excavation 
theory. Differing as they do in many respects — one attempting 
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to provo that each cell is forced into the hexagonal sliape hy the 
pressure of six cells surrounding it, and the other that tlie coll 
is made hexagonal by tlie cutting away of material from six 
suiToiinding cells — they both agree in one point, namely, that 
the normal shape of the cell is cylindrical, and that it only 
assumes the hexagonal form by mechanical means. 

These questions were briefly mentioned, because an entire 
omission of them would appear negligent, but they were not 
followed up because the nests that would set them at rest be- 
longed to another grouj). We will first take the central nest. 

The specimen from which this was drawn was fortunately in 
an unfinished state, only eight cells being made, and some of 
tlu^se but partly finished. As the reader may see by rt^ference 
to the illustration, all the cells arc h(‘xngonal, wlu‘lher finished 
or incomplete, and moreover, that the edges of the hexagon are 
quite sharp and well defined. 

Now, if either of the two tlieories wcire true, the c(‘lls would 
not have assumed this shape. Where are the six surrounding 
cells that are needed to compress the outermost cell into an 
hexagonal? Or where are the six snrroimding cells from wliicli 
the hexagon was excavated ? There arc none. The outermost 
cell, for example, is perfectly free on five of its sides, being only 
attached to the neighbouring cell by tbc sixth side. Com- 
pression, therefore, has not been employed, because th(U‘e is 
nothing that can compress it ; neither has excavation been used, 
because there is no material to be excavated. No one, on look- 
ing at this group of cells, can deny that the hexagonal form is 
produced by the direct labours of the insect, and not hy any 
secondary mechanical means. 

Perhaps some one who has not examined the actual object 
might say that the materials of w^hich the cells ari', made are 
sufliciently stiff to need no support of contiguous c(‘lls. Now 
the substance of this remarkable nest is singularly slight, the 
walls being not thicker than the paper on which tin's account is 
printed, and the material is quite soft, as may be s(^en by tlie 
curvature produced by the mere weight of the structure. Yet 
none of the cells arc united by more tlian thive sid(3S, the 
greater number by two only, and the external cells merely by 
a single side, leaving five sides and four angles perfectly free. 

In this particular specimen the material has evidently been 
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varied, the insect having been forced to employ different sub- 
stances in forming its homo, as is seen by the pale and dark rings 
alternately surrounding the cells. The insect which makes this 
curious home is of moderate size, and is greyish-black, banded 
with yellowish- white. The abdomen is tolerably stout and sharp- 
pointed, and is attached to the thorax by a short brownish footstalk. 
This insect is a native of Natal Other species of the same group 
will be mentioned in the course of the following pages. 

In the left-hand upper corner may be seen a very remarkable 
trijdc nest depending from a branch. This is the work of an 
insect called MiscliocyttaruH labudus, which belongs to the family 
Polistidic. Like the nest of the preceding insect, it is attached 
to the bough by a slender and tolerably long footstalk, and the 
mouths of the cells are downwards, as is always the case with 
these insects. 

Generally, the group of cells is single, but occasionally a more 
perfect nest is found, which, like the specimen figured in tlu^ 
illustration, has three distinct cell groups, each pendent from the 
centre of the group above. This may seem rather a dangerous 
method of suspending the nest, but it is not more so than that 
which is employed by the common wasp, which builds tier under 
tier of cells, hanging each tier from its immediate predecessor 
by little pillars of the same paper-like material as that of which 
the cells are constructed ; or very much, indeed, as the roadway 
of a suspension bridge is hung from its arch instead of being 
placed upon it. The insect itself is smaller than the preceding, 
and is almost uniformly brown. 

The last of these three groups is particularly entitled to notice, 
on account of its bearing upon the hexagonal principle, which 
has been so often mentioned. The name of the insect is Eaphi- 
GASTEB Guiniensis, and, as its name implies, it is a native of 
Western Africa. 

The nest consists of a group of long cells, and suspended from 
a footstalk. Tlie material of which the nest is composed is 
peculiarly soft and flimsy, reminding the observer of the worst 
and most porous French paper. The cells are so thin that the 
light shines through their delicate walls, and they are so soft 
that they yield to the least pressure. Each cell is small at the 
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base, and increases regularly towards the mouth, like a reversed 
sugar-loaf. 

Now, if the real cause of the hexagonal form wore to he found 
in the equal pressure of siUTounding cells, the ciuilval (‘a*11s 
of this group ought to he hexagons, for they are soft, pliable, 
and their conical form renders them x)cculiarly liable to be 
squeezed out of shape. Yet, on examining the nest, we find 
that all the cells retain their conical form, the central cells being 
as rounded as those on the exterior, and their mouths being as 
circular. 

These examples entirely destroy both theories. 

In the first instance we have nests of which the cells are per- 
fi^ctly hexagonal throughout, although some of them ar(i only 
attached by one side, and are not jiressed upon at eitlier of the 
five remaining sides. We find that the external angles are as 
sharp, and their internal measurement as true, as tliose which 
occupy the very centre of the bee-comb; so that })r(‘ssure is 
cleaily not the cause of the hexagon. That excavation is not 
the cause is also evident, from the fiict that the external cells 
cannot have been excavated, and yet are hexagonal. 

These cxanqdes, therefore, show that the hexagonal form can 
exist without pressure. But, as if to show that iwessure can 
exist without producing the hexagonal form, we have the nest of 
the Mischocyttarus, whose long, delicate, soft-walled cells arc 
grouped round each other, and yet retain their coni(ial form, 
so that at any part of them a transverse section would show a 
circular edge. 

The insect which makes this nest is rather long, measuring 
])erhaps an inch in length. The colour is pale yellow, and the 
abdomen is much elongated, and attached to a slender footstalk 
or peduncle nearly as long as itself. Several of the cells have 
been occupied by larvae which have begun to assume the pui)al 
condition, as is shown by the white covers over their mouths. 

One of the most remarkable of these branch-building insects is 
that which has been appropriately named the Pkocessionary 
Moth {Cnccthocam'pa processionea). This curious moth lays a 
number of eggs, mostly upon the oak, and as soon as they are 
hatched the little creatures begin to form their home. 

Externally it is not unlike that of the brown-tailed moth, but 
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it differs in one respect, namely, tliat it is not divided into 
se^j:)arate cliambcrs, and Las only one aperture. When the larvoe 
sally out for the purpose of procuring food, they spin guide 
lilies, as is the case witli many other caterpillars. But, instead of 
going out singly into the world, each to find its own food in its 
own Avay, they marc'h out in regular order, like a military j)arty 
on a foraging cxjiedition. 
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I'llOUEaHlONARY JttOTH AND CALOSOMA. 


A single caterpillar is always the leader, and often is followed 
by one or two others in Indian file. Presently, however, the 
catei’pillars march two deep, and, if a large number should be on 
the move, the line is sometimes from five to six deep. They are 
all very close to eacli other, so that the procession flows on in 
one unbroken line, and until the observer is close to it, he can- 
not see that its component parts are moving at alL 

On referring to the illustration, the reader wiU see that the 
artist has represented a nest of the Processionary moth, part of 
which has been tom open so as to show the absence of partitions 
in the interior. A number of the caterpillars are also shown. 
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but in the middle of tlie nest is one grub of very great size, 
being, in fact, six or seven time as large as the caterpillars. This 
creature lias been introduced because it is generally to be found 
in the nest of the Processionary moth, and because it is one of 
the most useful insects that a careful agricuiliurist can protect. 

It is the larvic of a beautiful beetle, called scitoitilically 
Calosohia Hycophanta, which is represented below in the act {)i 
ascending the tree. The beetle is a lovt‘]y blue-green, bnt llui 
larva is as unsiglitly a being as can well be conceived, its body 
being fat, hattish, and scaly, and its colour black. This (n'cature 
feeds entirely upon the various cater])il]ars and other larvic, eviai 
eating those of the destructive sawtlies. At the end of the tail 
arc two horny spines, and the head is furnished with a pair of 
curved, sharp, and powerful jaws, by means of which it stdzes 
its pr(\y. 

Instinct teaches these grubs to find their prey, and it may 
easily be imagined that when they approach, a nest of the Pro- 
cessionary moth they are not slow to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. Indeed, so sure are they of discovering their i)rey, 
that Ileaumur ass(u*ts that he never opened a nest of the Ihoc(\s- 
sionary moth without iinding one or more specimens of their 
rapacious enemy, as many as five or six having been seen in a 
single nest. They are most voracious creatures, as indeed is 
evident from their structure ; and, as each grub will eat several 
large caterpillars in a day, the havoc which is made in the nest 
may easily he imagined. The caterpillars have no means of 
defence or escape. They cannot leave theur home, and they 
cannot kill or expel the intruder. All that they can do is to 
go out and eat, and come hack and he eaten, their numbers ever 
diminishing, like the companions of Ulysses in the Cyclops* 
cave. 

But for the exertions of this most useful insect, the ravages of 
the Processionary caterpillars would be greatly increased, for the 
creature does not only eat them while in the larval condition, 
hut feeds upon them after they have become pupae. Sometimes, 
liowever, this extreme voracity defeats its own purpose. It 
occasionally happens that a grub of the Calosoma habitually 
gorges itself to such an extent with Processionary caterpillars 
that it becomes fat, unwieldy, and scarce able to move. If, when 
it is in this condition, leaner and hungrier grubs should come 
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across it, they are too apt to seize upon it and devour it in sheer 
wantonness, even though the nest he full of their legitimate 
prey. 

Knowing the habits of this grub, a French entomologist, 
M. Boisgerard, managed very ingeniously to avail himself of its 
devouring capacities. There is a well-known insect, Bomhjx 
dispar, popularly called the Gipsy Moth, which is very common 
in France, though scarce in most parts of England. The larva 
of this moth is destructive to trees, feeding on their leaves, and 
then retreating to a cunning little hiding-place, in some crevice 
of the bark. Finding that his trees were infested with these 
caterpillars, M. Boisgerard procured a number of female Calo- 
soinas, and placed them on the trees. They laid their eggs, and 
ill due season the larvoe were hatched. In process of time the 
destructive grubs increased so much that they ate all the noxious 
caterpillars, and at the end of the third year the trees were 
cleared, and the Calosoma beetles had to go elsewhere for a 
living. 

In England the Calosoma is exceedingly rare, all specimens 
hitherto captured having been apparently blown over the sea 
from the Continent or brought in ships. Tow^ards the South of 
France it is plentiful enough, as is needed from the enormous 
multitudes of crop-destroying caterpillars on which it feeds. 
There is, however, a closely allied speciovs, Calosoma inquisitor, 
which is not so scarce, and, although comparatively seldom seen, 
may be capture^ by those who know where to look for it. I 
have taken it in Bayley Wood, near Oxford. 

The reader may remember that two species of wasp, namely 
Vespa vulgaris and Vespa germanica, will work harmoniously at 
the same nest. This curious sociability, which is contrary to the 
usual custom of nature, is shared by moths as well as w^asps. When 
experimenting upon the nests of this species, M. Eeaumur found 
that several distinct broods of cateipillars would spin a common 
web and live in peace together, just as if they had been the oh- 
spring of one mother. Mr. Eennie, however, carried the experi- 
ments still farther, and found that two different species would 
act in the same social manner. 

We ourselves ascertained during the present summer (1829) 
that this principle of sociality is not confined to the same 
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species, nor even to the same genus. The experiment Avhich we 
tiled was, to confine two broods of difierent species to the same 
branch, by placing it in a glass of water to prevent their escape. 
Tlie caterpillars which we experimented upon were several 
broods of the brown-tail moth (Porthesia aurijiua) and the 
lackey (Clisiocanipn nmstria). These we found to work with as 
much industry and harmony in constructing their common tent 
as if they had been at liberty in their native trees ; and when 
the lackeys encountered the brown-tails they manifested no 
alarm nor uneasiness, but passed over the backs of one another 
as if they had made only a portion of the branch. 

“ In none of their operations did they seem to be subject to 
any discipline, each individual appearing to work in perfecting 
the structure from individual instinct, in the same manner as 
was remarked by M. Huber in the case of the hive bees. In 
making such experiments, it is obvious that the species of cater- 
})illars experimented with must feed upon the same sort of 
plant.” 

One remark ought to be made on this interesting narrative. 
The author lays some stress on the fact that the two insects 
belonged not only to different species, but to different genera. It 
must, however, be remembered that although the distinction of 
insects into species is easy enough, their grouping into genera is 
quite arbitrary, depending entirely on the classifier. Liniia3us, for 
example, divided all the butterflies into two genera, while the 
modern classification admits some thirty genera. , While, there- 
fore, we may lay every stress on the species, we need not trouble 
ourselves much about the genus. 

The two moths mentioned in this history arc very different in 
appearance, and the larvae are still more unlike. They have, 
however, this point of similarity, that they construct large 
dwellings upon branches, spinning them of silk, and making 
them large enough to contain a whole brood at once. The 
Lackey moths are so called on account of the bright colours of 
the caterpillars, which are striped and decorated like modem 
footmen. Some species, however, derive the name from a difierent 
source. 

When the mother insect lays her eggs, she deposits them on a 
small branch or twig, disposing them in a ring that comxJetely en- 
circles the twig, as a bracelet surrounds a lady's wiist. When she 
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has completed the circle, she covers the eggs with a kind of varnish, 
which soon hardens, and forms a perfect defence from the rain. 
The varnish is so hard, and hinds the eggs so firmly together, that, 
if the twig be carefully severed, the whole mass of eggs can be 
slipped off entire. As this varnish produces the same effect on 
eggs as lacquer does upon polished metal, preserving the surface 
and defending it from moisture, the insect is called the Lacquer, 
a word which has been corrupted into Lackey. 

In wet weather tlie Lackey caterpillars prefer to remain in 
their silken home, leaving it only for the purpose of feeding. 
They never lose their way, because, like the larvso of the little 
ermine moth, which has been already described, they continually 
spin a single silken thread as they go along, and are, therefore, 
provided with an infallible guide to the track. Before they 
change to the pupal state they leave the nest. 

The larva of this species is a very prettily marked creature, 
the body being striped with blue and yellow and white. The 
moth itself is yellow, with a slight tinge of orange, and across 
the upper pair of wings runs a dark band edged on either side 
by a paler streak. As there is another allied species, which lives 
on various seaside plants, the present insect ought more properly 
to be called the Tree Lackey. The moth seems to be rather 
periodical and local ; for, although specimens arc found annually 
in most years, they swarm to such an extent in certain places, 
that whole rows of fruit trees are denuded of their leaves, and 
covered with the silken webs of the pretty but destructive 
caterpillars. 

The Brown-tailed Moth is another of the arboreal insects, 
and spins a web very like that of the gold-tailed moth, which 
has already been described. In some seasons it is more nume- 
rous than in others, and occasionally seen in vast multitudes. 
This phenomenon is often observable among insects, as is well 
known to all practical entomologists, and in more than one 
instance the cateiqnllars of the Brown-tailed Moth have been so 
plentiful as to become a positive pest. 

They are social larvaj, and, as they are hatched late in the 
autumn, they spin a joint web, in which they can be secure 
throughout the winter months. As the brood is mostly nume- 
rous, and as two or more broods may unite in forming a common 
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dwelling, tlieir habitation is extremely large, often envolopiim 
several branches together with their twigs and leaves. Like the 
nest of the gold-tailed moth, it is divided into chambers, and is 
externally irregular in form, depending entirely for its sha])e 
xipon the locality in which it is constructed. 

Even in this country it is sometimes plentiful enough to 
annoy the farmer, who does not like to sec his hedgerows dis- 
figured by the silken tents spun by these caterpillars; but in 
France it has occurred in such hosts as to entail a serious loss 
upon the agriculturist, whole rows of trees having been stripped 
of their leaves, and the denuded branches covered with tlie 
sheets of web in which lay the destroying armies. 



On 'the accompaying illustration may be seen a number of 
curious nests, composed of long hexagonal cells, set side by 
side. These are made by several species of a hymenopterous 
insect belonging to the genus Icaria, and may be advantageously 
compared wdth the central figure in the illustration on page 570. 

These nests, or rather these series of cells, are made after 
a singular fashion. First, the insect attaches to the branch a 
footstalk composed of the same material as that with which the 
cells are formed. This footstalk, although slender, is very hard, 

p p 2 
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solid, and tough, and can uphold a considerable weight, as is neces- 
sary from the manner of constructing the nest. She then makes a 
cell after the ordinary wasp-fashion, attaching it to the footstalk 
with its mouth downwards, and at first making it comparatively 
short. When the cell has nearly attained its due length, a 
second is placed alongside the first, and a tliird is added in like 
manner, each being lengthened as required. As the cells at the 
base of the series are finished first, it is evident that they gradually 
diminish towards the end, those at the extremity being often 
not one quarter so long as those at the base. 

The material employed in making these cells is woody fibre, 
like that which is used by our common British wasps, and the 
colour is rather dark yellowish brown, so that, in spite of the 
curious method in which the nest-groups project from the 
branches, they are not seen so readily as might be imagined 
from their eccentric form. 

In these, as in many other forms of cells made by hymeno]> 
terous insects, is to be found an enigma which as yet is unsolved, 
and for the mention of which 1 am indebted to Mr. E. Smith, of 
the British Museum : all the cells arc of equal size. 

Now this point, which would not particularly strike an 
ordinary observer, is of the greatest importance to those who 
have studied the economy of insects, and have bestowed much 
thought upon them. If we examine the nest of a hive bee, and 
take any single comb, we shall find that the cells are extremely 
variable in size — the largest being those which are occupied by 
the future queens, the smallest those which are the nurseries of 
the worker bees, and the intermediate cells those in which the 
drones or males are hatched. 

If we examine the nest of the common wasp or hornet, we 
still find the cells of various sizes, corresponding wdth the 
sexes and uses of the occupants ; and if we look at that of any 
species of humble bee, the same fact is clearly perceptible. But 
in the nests of the Icarias and similar insects, no such variation 
is discoverjible, and no distinction can be found between the 
male and female cells. The natural question therefore arises, 
whether all the members of each brood, or rather each ccll- 
group, are of the same sex ; or whether one nest produces males 
and another females, just as one portion of the comb is given to 
males, another to females, and another to neuters, in the case of 
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the hive bee. No matter how large may be the nest of an 
Jcaria, or how full of cells it may bo, the cells are all so alike in 
sha})e and size that they must apparently be the cradles of 
insects belonging to the same sex. 

This fact is curiously brought out in a remarkable series of 
cell-groups which have been placed on a single leaf, some of 
wdiich are shown in the lower part of the illustration. The leaf 
is rather long, and, being dry, is now curved by its own force. 
This leaf seems to have possessed some fascination for the Icarias, 
as upon the upper surface no less than fifteen nests have been 
established, none of great length, and all nearly or quite com- 
pleted. In none are the cells jierfectly straight, all having a 
slight curve downwards on account of the delicate material of 
which they are made. 

The insect which builds these curious cells is a commonplace- 
looking creature, of a soft, greyish-brown colour, with a mode- 
rately large head and a little rounded abdomen, not very unlike*, 
the Cynix^s KoUari, which has already been described. It is a 
native of India, and the nests which have been mentioned were 
sent from Bareilly. 

There is also a nest made by an allied insect belonging to the 
genus S^diex, and coming, as far as is known, from the same 
locality. As in the preceding case, the habitation is placed in 
the hollow of a leaf, which has either curled in the process of 
withering, or has been bent by the insect and retained in its 
cylindrical form by silken threads. On inspecting the nest it 
is seen to consist of a mass of delicate threads that are not 
unlike those of the common silkworm, which cross and recross 
each other so as to fill up the hollow of the leaf, and to form a 
receptacle for the future young. 

The insect is a large one, being a full inch in length, and of 
rather a formidable appearance. In colour it is black, with the 
exception of a few narrow transverse streaks of bright yellow 
upon the fore part of the thorax, and the abdomen i^ placed at 
the end of a long footstalk. 

In connection with this branch of the subject, I must call the 
attention of the reader to the curious cell-group of Polistes 
aterrima, a figure of which is given on page 461. 
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At first sight it looks as if the winged architect had intended 
to make a ccll-gronp like that of the Icaria, and had been brought 
abruptly to a conclusion. A close inspection, however, shows 
that the structure is intentional, and not merely the result of 
accident. The cells are all placed with their mouths downwards, 
and arc set in a very peculiar manner. 

In the Icaria nests the cells are arranged so as to form a more 
or less elongated mass, widest in the middle and tapering to the 
end, the variation in width being caused by the different arrange- 
ment of the cells, which are two deep at the commencement, 
reach three or foui' deep at the middle, and are reduced at the 
end to a single row of cells. But in the nest of the I’olistes all 
the cells are two deep, being arranged in two regular rows. 

On reference to the illustration, which is exactly one half the 
length of the original specimen, the reader will see that the 
cells are of different sizes, and might, therefore, fancy that the 
upper or larger cells are those which nurture the larvai that are 
destined to bo perfect males and females, and that the lower or 
smaller cells are intended for the workers or neuters. But a 
careful examination shows that such a supposition would not 
be correct. It is true that the upper cells are larger than the 
lower, but this increase of size is simply owing to the fact 
that they arc completed, while the five lower cells are still un- 
finished. 

The attention of the reader is paiiicularly called to the dark 
bars which are at regular intervals across the cells. Tliesc are 
not merely intended to represent effects of light and shade, nor 
to show that the little architect has used materials of different 
colours so as to form alternate bands ; but each dark line repre- 
sents a distinct and well-marked ridge, and each ridge is evi- 
dently the result of an addition made to the cell. 

Here, then, we have a clue to the manner in which the insect 
builds its curious home. The cells at the upper part of the nest 
were originally in the same unfinished state as those at the 
lower extremity. The insect made a tolerably deep cell, laid an 
egg therein, and then proceeded to lay the foundation of other 
cells, placing an egg in each. 

When, however, she has formed the third or fourth cell, the 
eggs in the limt and second chambers have been hatched into 
larvae, and need to be fed. So, the mother insect has now to 
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suspend her architectural labours and to divide her time be- 
tween the erection of fresh cells and the feeding of tlie larvm 
in those which were first made. Soon, however, her labours 
become more onerous and more complicated. The larvie or 
grubs, which inliabited the first two or three cells, have grown so 
rapidly that they are fast becoming too large for their pendent 
cradles. The cells must therefore be enlarged to suit the in- 
creased dimensions of the inhabitants. This also is done, (*ach 
adtlition being marked by the ridge which has been ahx'ady 
mentioned. 

Thus, then, the hard-worked mother insect is forced to engage 
in three distinct labours, namely, the building of new cells, the 
enlargement of existing cells, and the nurture of the larvae. A 
short reference to the illustration will now give the reader a 
clear idea of the cell-groui). Above is a series of completed 
cells, each occupied l)y a full-grown larva, one of which is being 
fed by the mother insect, and below is a series of incomplete 
cells, each of which has received an egg, but neither of which is 
fit to sustain the weight of the larvae. If, however, the nest had 
been allowed to remain in the forest, instead of being carried off 
to the British Museum, the five lower cells would have been 
completed like their more perfect predecessors above. 

Tlie observant reader will probably have noticed that from the 
mouths of several cells a scoop-like projection is seen to issue. 
These ])rojectioiis have been faithfully rendered by the draughts- 
man, although they denote a certain imperfection in the speci- 
men. They are evidently the result of hard usage, and show 
that part of a cojiipleted cell has been broken away. As is often 
the case, the fracture has its value, inasmuch as it shows that the 
normal form of the cell is hexagonal, and that the angles are 
quite sharp and firm without needing either pressure or excava- 
tion to make them so. 

It is much to be regretted that in England there is no repre- 
sentative of this interesting group of insects by which the 
above-mentioned problem might be solved. We might then 
know whether males and females belong to the same brood, are 
nurtured in the same cells, and are of the same size. We might 
learn whether or not the males are bred in separate establish- 
ments divided from the other sex like dioecious plants. As it is, 
however, we are in ignorance respecting these points, and no 
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one resident in tropical countries seems to have the energy to 
conduct a scries of experiments which would involve expendi- 
ture of time and labour. Travellers and residents in tropical 
countries are often admirable collectors, but, with few exceptions, 
are poor observers, except of facts that pass immediately under 
their observation. They make valuable collections, and record 
many useful isolated facts ; but, unfortunately, they seldom 
appear able to cany on a series of experiments that would 
occupy several successive years, and thus we lose much valuable 
as wxdl as interesting knowledge, and waste much time in trying 
to discover by inference that which we ought to know from 
observation. 

Tlie last pf>iiit M'hich will be noticed in connexion with this 
remarkable C(dl-group is, that it is ])erfectly protected from rain. 
Slight and delicate as is the structure, a])peariiig scarcely thicker 
tlian the silver ])aper with wliich engravings are guiirded, it may be 
deluged with wat(U‘ witliout being wetted. Over the whole of 
the cells the insect contrives to lay a thick coat of some varnish- 
like substance, which at the same time gives the exterior of the 
cells a polish, binds them more iiniily together, and renders 
them waterproof. The varnish is nearly transparent, but has 
a blackish hue, which gives to the whole cell-group a uni- 
formity of aspecit which would be wanting if the protecting 
substance were itself colourless. 

The insect is, at first sight, black in colour, as is expressed by 
its specific title. A closer examination in a more favourable 
light shows that the true colour is a green so deep as to appear 
black, but having a perceptible bronze gloss in certain lights. 
The wdngs are equally sombre in aspect, looking as if they had 
been held above the flame of a badly-trimmed lamp, and 
received all the soot upon their translucent membranes. Indeed, 
their peculiar colour can only be expressed by the word 

smoky 

It is hardly possible to overrate the wonderful varieties of 
form that are assumed by the nests of insects, — varieties so 
bold and so startling that few would believe in the possibility 
of their existence without ocular demonstration. ISTo rule seems 
to be observed in them ; at all events no rule has, as yet, been 
discovered by which their formation is guided; neither has 
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any conjecture been formed as to the reason for tlie remarkable 
forms which they assume. 

Perhaps, of all the nests in the splendid collection of the 
British Museum, there arc none that cause so much surprise as 
the wonderful group wliich is represented in this illustration. 



Many persons pass through the room, and even take some notice 
of the various nests with which they are surrounded, but they 
seldom notice the peculiarities of this group until pointed out 
to them. When, liowever, their attention is directed towards 
it, they never fail to express their surprise at so curious a struc- 
ture, and their admiration of the manner in which these natural 
homes are constructed 

In a recent portion of this work the hexagonal principle of 
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construction has been mentioned as applied to separate cells of 
certain hymenoptera, and that no explanation has been given 
of the mode by which the six-sided cells are made. It is always 
easier to explode previous theories than to supplant them with 
one that really explains the enigma ; and such is certainly the 
case with these cells. But when we come to examine the group 
of nests which are made by an insect called Apoica pallida^ the 
subject takes a wider range, and we are even more hopelessly 
bewildered than before. In the nests already mentioned the 
cells are hexagonal, but in these specimens the entire nests 
assume a form more or less hexagonal, as may be seen by 
reference to the illustration. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, I must here remark, 
that the seven nc'sts or cell-groups were not all found adhering 
to a single branch, as seems to be the case, but that they have 
been placed near each other in such a manner as to allow of 
easy comparison, and to show their peculiar form. The large 
mushroom-shaped nest in the centre, and the small cell-group 
which occupies the extremity of the bough, appear as they w^ere 
formed by the insects, but the others have only been arranged 
for the convenience of comparison. 

Even their position has been necessarily altered. Kests of 
this kind arc always placed with the mouths of the cells down- 
ward ; but, as their peculiar form could not easily be seen if they 
were allowed to retain their natural position, some of them 
have been set on their edges, so as to exhibit their outline to 
the spectator. This is notably the case with that nest which 
occu])ies the left hand of the illustration, and which is the most 
striking of all the specimens. 

If the reader will refer to the illustration, he will see that 
the nests are by no means uniform in size or shape. The larger 
one, for example, which occupies the centre, rather exceeds ten 
inches in diameter, while the small nest at the end of the 
same branch is scarcely half as wide, and the others are of 
all the intermediate sizes. In shape, too, they differ, some being 
perfectly hexagonal, others partly so, while others again arc 
nearly circular, though on a careful inspection they show faint 
traces of the hexagonal form. 

We will now examine these nests, and see where they agree 
with and differ from each other. 
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In the first place, their upper surfaces are more or less convex, 
according to their size ; and whether they arc circular or hexa- 
gonal, the convexity remains the same. This form is evidently 
intended for the purpose of making them weather-proof ; for the 
rain tomaits that occasionally deluge the country would soon 
wash to x^ieces any nest wdiercon the falling drops could make 
a lodgment. The surface is therefore as smooth as that of the 
various pasteboard wasps which build in the forests of tropical 
America. 

The ux^per surface being convex, it naturally follow-s that the 
under surface is concave, inasmuch as the cells are of tolerably 
ccxual length. In fact, the nests somewhat resemble very shallow 
basins with very thick sides, and bear an almost startling re- 
semblance to the cap of a very large and very well-shax^ed 
mushroom, the central specimen being so fungus-like in form 
that, if it were laid on the ground in a waste and moist spot, it 
would soon be j)icked ux) as a veritable mushroom. The colour, 
too, is yellowish brown, and the surface has a kind of semi- 
polish that increases the resemblance. 

In the nests of our common wasp, or hornet, the sheets of 
pax^er which form the exterior show plainly where each suc- 
cessive flake has been dex^osited, and the sweep of the insect’s 
jaws is marked distinctly upon the yielding material. Even in 
the case of the few British species which build pensile nests in 
the open air, the separate flakes can be distinguished, though 
they are not so clearly marked as in those homes which are 
defended from the weather by earth or wood. Our temx)erate 
region knows no such sudden vicissitudes of weather as take 
place near the ccxiiator, and tlierc is no need for insect habita- 
tions to possess very great strength or x>ow"ers of resisting water. 
But in these nests the cover is so beautifully uniform, that no 
trace of a jaw can be detected upon it. 

Agreeing in general appearance, the nests vary somewhat in 
colour. Of the eight specimens, the generality are of the mush- 
room-like hue which has already been mentioned. Others, how- 
ever, rather vary in this respect, and the uniform yellowish 
brown is pleasingly diversified by patches of red. One of the 
nests, however, boldly departs from the general uniformity, the 
surface being not only reddish brown over its whole extent, but 
as rough as if made of sand-paper, or from the skin of a dogfish. 
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One or two, again, are much darker than the others ; while one 
is almost white, with only a tinge of grey. 

Another j)oint in tliese nests is, that although they vary so 
much in diameter, their thickness is almost uniform. The 
reason is evident enough. As the young larvae attain a tolerably 
uniform size, and are not boldly divided into large males, larger 
queens, and little workers or neuters, the cells are of equal length. 
Therefore, whether the number be great or small, the thickness 
of the cell-group remains unchanged, though the diameter may 
increase to any reasonable amount. 

All the nests are fixed in the same manner, a branch or twig 
passing through the upper surface. When the nest increases in 
size, the original support is often found to l)e too slight ; and in 
that case, others ani added. The smaller nests are upheld by a 
single twig only, but tlie largest is supported at no less than 
three points, two tolerably stout branches passing through the 
side of the cover, and a smaller twig sui)])0rting the top. 

Another point to be noticed is, that the size of the nest is no 
criterion of its shajie. It is not necessarily cii’cular because it is 
large, nor horizontal because it is small. The eight examples in 
the British IMusoum show every gradation of shape between 
the hexagon and the circle, without the least reference to size. 

How the insect forms these wonderful cell-groups is an enigma 
to which not the least clue can be found. In ])roportion to the 
size of the architect, they arc simply enormous, and yet the 
sides and angles are as true and just as if they were single cells. 
It is very clear that neither the theory of exca.vation or of equal 
pressure can apply to these nests, and an additional reason is 
afforded why these theories should be abandoned. It is to be 
regretted that the only reasoning is of the destructive kind ; but 
at present we have no data on which to found a theory that 
seems in the least tenable. 

In the nest to which reference has been made, the insects 
have carried out the hexagonal principle in a curious manner. 
A number of cells whose mouths are closed with a white silken 
cover prove that the inmates are undergoing their metamorphosis, 
and are in a transitional state between the lar\^a and the perfect 
insect. Instead, however, of being scattered at random through- 
out the nest, the inhabited ceils are arranged in the most 
systematic manner, a group occupying the centre, and being 
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surrounded at a little distance with a row of covered cells which 
follow the shape of the exterior outline, and therefore take the 
shape of a hexagon. 

The insect well deserves its scientific title. The generic name 
Apoicct is foriiK‘d from two (Ireek words, which signifies a 
colony, and the sp(Mufic title imllida is given in reference to the 
hue of the body. It is not a handsome nor even a striking 
insect, being long, slender, and very pale yellow, looking as if 
it had once been decorated witli a brigliter covering. It has 
altogether a faded and senii-bleached look, suggesting to a 
practical entomologist that it had been subjected to sulphur- 
fumes, and thereby lost its colouring. Even the wings have 
the same pallid hue as the body, but with a white cast, and 
altogether the insect seems far too purposeless of aspect to 
construct houses which demand so much energy as those which 
we have just examined. 

The last cxainph} of insect pensile nests is, I believe, one that 
has not yet been described, owing to its recent arrival in this 
country. 

Whilst I was examining some specimens in the insect-room 
of the British Museum, two gentlemen brought for examination 
a box full of insect habitations, which they could not identify 
with those of any known species. At first sight they appeared 
to be specimens of galls, but a more careful inspection soon 
showed their real character. They were formed very much like 
those of the Housebuilder Moth (see page 283), but with a 
singular addition. Several specimens are now before me, which 
will be briefly described. 

The foundation of the nest is a structure of leaf-stems and 
fragments of leaves, varying much in size, some being thicker 
than crowquills, and others as fine as ordinary needles. These 
are arranged cross-wise upon each other, so that the nest might 
easily be mistaken for that of a large caddis- worm. The nests, 
however, differ much in form, size, and material, — some being 
half as large again as others, and some being made almost 
entirely of large pieces of leaf, and others chiefly of stems, 
among which the leaf-fragments are closely pressed. 

We will now proceed to cut open one of these nests in order 
to view its structure. 
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The outer covering is remarkably close, stiff, and tough, 
although very thin, and crackles like parchment as the 
scissors pass througli it. When cut, it is found to be almost 
distinct from the nest which it covers, being only attached to 
the projecting ends of the leaf-stems, and so slightly fastened 
to them that it can be lifted off without injury, only leaving a 
few threads adherent to the stem. 

We now turn back the severed flap, and the body of the nest 
comes to view. In the dry state the leaf-stems are so hard 
tliat they require a strong and sharp pair of scissors to pene- 
trate them. I nearly broke a moderately fine pair of scissors 
in a vain endeavour to open the nest. Even in their fresh state 
the stems must have been tolerably strong, and the architect 
must have possessed a powerful pair of jaws for their severance. 
The stems are crossed upon each other, much as confectioners 
cross sticks of chocolate, so that the ends slightly protrude, and a 
hollow space is left in the centre. Pressed tightly among the sticks 
are fragmeiitsof leaves, not torn from the small delicate portions, 
but cut completely through the largest nervures, and seeming, 
indeed, as if the strongest parts of the leaves were intentionally 
selected. In the specimens now before mo the upper surface 
of the leaf is always towards the exterior of the nest. 

We now take a very strong and sharp, pair of scissors, push 
one point into the nest, and carefully cut a flap corresponding 
with the severed portion of the silken cover. The flap is easily 
turned back, and discloses a smooth and silken lining, much 
resembling that which forms the cover. The lining, however, 
is softer than the cover, and does not crackle when bent. Thus 
we see that the nest consists of four distinct layers : first, the 
soft silken lining, then a cover of leaf-fragments, then a pro- 
tecting chevanx-de-frise of stems, and lastly a cover of silk, so 
that the inhabitant is as well })rotected from weather and foes 
as can be imagined. 

The next proceeding is to discover the architects of the nests. 
Tliis is easily done, for some of the architects have assumed 
their perfect state during the voyage home, while others are 
preserved by spirits, in which their discoverer has thoughtfully 
placed some specimens. 

Here I may be allowed to mention that the example set by 
Mr. W. J. Tomkinson, who sent over these interesting objects. 
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is one which is well worthy of imitation. Residents in other 
countries are too apt to forget the interests of their own, and 
they soon become familiar* with the objects which at first are 
new and strange to them, and at last become entirely indifferent. 
Even when they do take the trouble to collect and sei^d home 
a few objects, they do so in such a manner that they" are almost 
useless, no description being given of them, and no clue afforded 
which can help the home-staying student. 

Here, however, proper pains have been taken, and the value 
of the objects is in conseq[uencc nmltijdied a hundred-fold. A 
number of nests were sent as they were collected from the 
branches, and, in order to show that the architect is not confined 
to one species of tree, they have been carefully selected from 
several trees, such as the oak, acacia, and alder. My specimens 
are taken from the last-mentioned tree. Knowing that the pupie 
would become moths in the course of the voyage, Mr. Toni- 
kinson placed a number of them in the box, so that a perfect 
series of the insect has been obtained, namely, the male ami 
female, pupa and larva, some in tlie dried state and others in 
spirits, in order that the internal anatomy might be examined. 

Before tlie male caterpillar changes into a chrysalis it reverses 
its position, so that the head is close to the orifice which was 
previously occupied by the tail. When it has completed 
its change, and is a])out to issue into the w^orld, it forces itself 
out of the nest as far as the base of the abdomen. The female 
never leaves her home, and never changes her attitude, and 
scarcely changes her form. After slie has emerged from tlie 
pupal states, she seems to return to her former condition, and 
would be taken by any ordinary observer iur a caterpillar of 
more than ordinary fatness. She has no wings, and no legs to 
speak of, these members being needless in a creature that never 
changes her position. It is rather curious that the males should 
ever be able to find their spouses, but they are probably led liy 
an instinct which we cannot comprehend, as is the case with 
several of the larger British moths. 

The male is a rather small though stoutly made insect, and 
is not at all attractive in colour, being simple brown, with a few 
black markings on the wings. The antennae, however, are very 
beautiful, being doubly feathered, like those of the Housebuilder 
Moth, the feathering being widest at the base, and narrowing 
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gradually to the tip. The whole of the body is clothed with 
long, dense, and soft hair, of a pale brown, and having a silken 
lustre. These beautiful nests were brought to the Museum by 
E. H. Armitage, Esq., who kindly presented me with the speci- 
mens which have been described. 

# 

A SOMEWHAT similar nest, but of a much more formidable 
aspect, was discovered by W. B. Lord, Esq. RA., and has been 
figured in the Boj/s* O^ni Magazine for August, 1864. The shape 
of the nest is very remarkable, and is exactly that of a soda- 
water-bottle, suspended by its neck. A very tolerable imitation 
of this curious nest could be made by coating a soda-water 
bottle with clay, and sticking it full of porcupine quills, with 
the points radiating on every side. The following is Mr. Lord's 
own description : — 

On looking closely at the thorny, sinuous branches, we shall 
see a number of little pendent prickly things, each hanging to 
its own silken cord, like juvenile hedgehogs 'lynched' by the 
fairies of the spring. 

" These are a peculiar species of ' tree-caddis,' which, as far as 
I know, are as yet undescribed by any one. Their cases are 
curiously armed with thorns, nipped from the tree on which 
they hang. The thorns are all disposed with their points out- 
wards, and are stuck into a strong, glutinous material of which 
the body of the case is composed, and they look for all the 
world like the spikes of chevnifx-dc-fnsc. A web-like skein of 
singularly strong material serves as a ro])e whereby to swing the 
caddis-case from the branch to which it is attached. And a 
nest more difficult to swallow, and hard to digest, its enemies 
would be rather puzzled to find." 

As is frequently the case with such nests, the peculiar form 
serves a double purpose, namely, protection and concealment, 
the sharp points of the thorns performing the former duty, and 
their similarity to surrounding objects the latter. Acacias are 
conspicuous for the thorns with which their branches and some- 
times their trunks are studded, and in several species the 
wooden bayonets are several inches in length, and as large and 
sharp as porcupine quills. These thorns are crowded tliickly on 
the branches, and always diverge from each other, so that the 
hand can scarcely be insinuated among the boughs without 
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suffering several wounds. The nest being surrounded with 
tliesc tlioriis, it is evident that all ordinary ib(‘S would be batlled 
by such an array of points, no matter how anxious they might 
be to get at the creature within. 

Tlie thorns are equally eflicient as a means of concealment, 
for, as they are taken from the tree itself, they cause the nest to 
harmonize so perfectly with surrounding objects, that it is not 
very easily p(U’ceived. 

As long as the caterpillar remains in its larval state, and is 
obliged to feed, it traverses the l>ranches freely, carrying with it 
the prickly home, and bearing the whole of its weight as it 
inov(‘s. Ihit when the puj)al stage has nearly arrived, tin' nest is 
sus])eniled to the branedi by strong silken threads, and thence- 
forth remains immoveable. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

MISOELLANKA. 

'riic l^ofjYZoA and tlioir varied and beautiful foi-ins — Tlio Haft Spider — ^Wli.y so 
eall(‘d — Mode of obtaining prey — Mice and their homes — The Campagnol or 
Harvest Mouse — Its general habits— Its winter and summer iiost — Its store- 
house and i)rovisions — Entrance to tlie nest— The Wood Mouse and its nest-- 
Uses of the Field Mice— The Domestic Mouse— Various nests— Rapidity of 
nest-building — A nest in a bottle — The cell of the Queen Termite — Its en- 
trancos and exits — Size of the inmates — The Fungus Ant and its singular 
home — Material, stnicture, and size of the n(5st — The Clothes Moths and 
their Vaiious species — Habitations of the Clothes Moth, and the method of forma- 
tion and enlargement— The Elk and its winter homo— The snow fortress and 
its leaguers — Its use, advantages, and dangers— The Albatros and its mode of 
nesting— Strange scenes— The Edible Swallow' — Its mode of nesting — Origin 
of its name — Description of the nest— Curious legend respecting the bird — The 
Eagle and its mode of nesting — Ditficulty of reacdiing the eyrie — The 
NiOHTiNGALK and its nest — Other ground-building birds and tlieir temporary 
homes— The Noddy — Perilous position of the eggs, and young — The Coot, and 
its scini-a(iuatic nest.^ 


In this, tlio concluding chapter, are described sundry habitations 
which cannot well be classed in any of the previously mentioned 
groups, and which present some peculiarities which render them 
worthy of a separate notice. 

We will begin with two aquatic habitations, one fixed, and 
set below the surface of the w^ater, and the other moveable and 
floating upon it. 

Any one who is in the habit of frequenting the sea-shore 
must have observed certain rough, leaf-like objects, which are 
popularly called Sea Mats, one of which is shown, of its natural 
size, at. Fig. 13. These objects are popularly supposed to be 
sea-weeds, and are therefore called Lemon-weeds, because they 
give forth an odour which somewhat resembles the fragrant oil 
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of the lemon-peel. Their origin, however, is of an aiiiinal and 
not a vegetable nature, for they are the submarine houses of a 
vast class of animals technically called Polyzoa, because many 
distinct aniinals are associated together in one community. 

For many years their place in the scale of creation was 
extremely dubious, but they are now acknowledged to be allied 
to the molluscs, and to be really of a higher nature than the 
bright and active insects. In general form they so resemble 
the zoophytes, that the two great groups have been confused 
together, although they are in reality farther apart than the 
monkey and the snail. They assume various forms, which may 
be reduced to three, namely, a flat, leaf-like shape, a form as of 
delicate branching twigs, and a flat series of cells spreading over 
othei' substances, such as the stem or frond of a sea-weed, an 
empty shell, or submerged plant, and similar objects. 

The most flxnuliar of these Polyzoa is the common Sea ]\Tat, 
which has already been mentioned, and which is called by the 
scientific name of Fliisira Foliacca, If the finger be passed over 
one of these leaf-like objects, a decided roughness is felt, like 
the surface of a file, and if it be drawn through the liand lioni 
base to tip, the rouglmess becomes so marked that the leaf can 
hardly pass. Tlic reason for tliis roughness may be seen l)y 
reference to Fig. 1 2, which is a magnified reinesentat ion of a 
part of the same object. It will be seen that the Flustra is 
composed of a vast luiinber of cells, each cell being furnished 
with little tooth-like projections, whicli produce the roughness 
already mentioned. 

The cells are formed by their inhabitants, and very much 
resemble in outward form the polypi which fill the cells of the 
zoophytes, each of wliich possesses a beautiful plume of tentach^s, 
as is seen in the uppermost cell. When the animals are at 
rest they are withdrawn so closely into their cells that they can- 
not be seen ; but when they arc hungry and desirous of feeding, 
they push themselves out of their houses, like so many snails 
out of their shells, expand their beautiful plumes, and await the 
food which is brought to them by the action of the water. 
Under the microscopes they are lovely objects, and even when 
they are dead their empty habitations are full of beauty. 

A detailed description of all the species which are represented 
in the illustration would occupy too much space, even if it were 

Qo2 
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desirable. Suffice it to say, that they have been selected in 
order to show tlie woiiderluJ variety that exists among them, 
and the exceeding beauty of their forms. Perhaps the most 
elegant forms are to be found among the Lepralia, plenty of 
which are to be found on any sea-coast, spreading over the fronds 
and stems of sea-weeds, and sometimes entirely hiding their 
surface. Fiirtlier information may be obtained by reference to 
works on Natural History, and especially to the admirable 
monograph on this subject, written by Mr. Bush, which forms 
part of the catalogue of the British Museum. 

The names of the different objects are as follows : — 

1. Farriniiimna af'ulcatt'i. 0 Tiu.skia nitons. 10 Cnsia olnirnia (nniRnified) 

2 liOjuiilia 7. Lopralia alatsi U. (Natuial sizo) 

;{ Gatlya*. 8 Catonioolla jiorforaUi. 12 Fliistia foliacea (inagniliod). 

'I. (’niMilarm iiOV'oi l». Lt!i»nilia s|nailoia. 13. (Nat. sizo). 

f), Uici-llana gracilis. 



BAFT SPIDER. 

The second aquatic habitation is of a very curious character, 
and is made by a spider. The reader will remember that the 
water spider is in the habit of constructing beneath the water a 
periuaneut home, to which it retires with the prey which it has 
caught, and in which it brings up its young. There is another 
spider which frequents the w^ater, but wffiich only makes a 
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teinporaiy and moveable residence. Tliis is Ibe IbvFT Spidee 
{Dolonicdes fimhdaius) which is represented in the illustration of 
its natural size. 

As may be seen by reference to the figure, it is a large species, 
being, indeed, one of the largest British spiders, its size depend- 
ing more upon the dimensions of the body than the length of 
the limbs. It is a remarkably handsome spider, its g(aieral 
colour being chocolate-brown, and a broad orange band b(ung 
drawn so as to mark the outline of tlie abdomen and tliorax. 
There is a double row of small white sx)ots upon the surface of 
the abdomen, and a number of short dark transverse bars give 
variety to the colouring. The limbs are x)ale red. 

This creature belongs to that grouj) of sx)iders which do not 
live in a web, and wait for casual insects, but which chase their 
})rey after the manner of carn^rous vertebrates. Indeed, it may 
fairly be said to belong to the large group of wolf sxuders, and is 
nearly allied to them. 

Tlie Baft Spider is only to be found in fenny or marshy places, 
and is mostly seen in the fens of Cambridgeshire, where its 
remarkable liabits have long been known. Not content with 
chasing insects on land, it follows them in the water, on the 
surface of which it can run freely. It needs, however, a resting- 
place, and forms one by getting togeth(3r a (quantity of dry 
leaves and similar substances, wdiich it gathers into a rough ball, 
and fastens with silken threads. On this Imll the Spider sits, 
and allows itself to be blown about the water by tlie wdnd. 
Apparently, it has no means of directing its course, but sulfei’s 
its raft to traverse the suiface as the wind or current may 
carry it. 

There is no lack of prey, for the aquatic insects are constantly 
coming up to breathe the air; and although they may only 
remain on the surface for a second or two, the Spider can seize 
them before they can gain the safe refuge of the deeper water. 
Then there are insects, such as the gnat, wdiich attain tlu‘ir 
wings on the surface of the water, and can be taken by the 
Spider before they have gained strength for flight. Also, theiu 
are insects which habitually traverse the water in search of prey, 
and wdiich are themselves seized by the more i)owerful and 
equally voracious Sjuder. More than this, moths, flies, beetles, 
and other insects, are continually falling into the water, and 
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these afford the easiest prey to the Raft S])uler, who pounces 
u])ou them as they vainly struggle to regain the air, and then 
carries them hack to its raft, there to devour them in peace. 

The Spider does not merely sit upon the raft, and there 
capture any prey that may happen to come witliin reach, hut 
when it sees an ins(;ct upon the surface, it leaves the raft, runs 
swiftly over tlie water, secures its prey, and brings it hack to the 
raft. It can even descend hclow the surface of the water, and 
will often crawl several inches in depth. This feat it does not 
perform by diving, as is the case with the wjiter spider, hut by 
means of the aquatic plants, down whose stems it crawls. Its 
capability of existing for some time beneath the surface of the 
water is often the means of saving its life ; foi*, when it sees an 
enemy approaching, it quietly slips under tlu^. raft, and there lies 
ill perfect security until the danger lias passed away. 

Til ere is, living in the same localities, a closely-allied s])ecies, 
the Tihate SiTDEK (Lycosa lyiratica), which has similar habits, 
chasing its prey on the w’ater, and descending as well below 
the surface. It does not, however, possess the power of making 
a raft. 


In a previous chapter of this work, the beautiful pensile nest 
of the Harvest Mouse has been described and figured, and the 
biiiTows of other species of mouse have been cursorily men- 
tioned. I shall now proceed to describe the nests of the 
common Field Mice, together with the habitation of the little 
brown-coated, long-tailed, sharp-nosed rodent, that is so familiar 
in houses unguarded by cats or traps. 

We will first take the nest of the Siioet-tailed Field Mouse, 
otherwise termed Campagnol, or Field Vole {Arvicola armnsii^. 
This pretty little creature, whose red back, grey belly, short ears, 
and blunt nose, might be seen daily if human eyes wxue more 
accustomed to observation, is extremely plentiful in the fields, 
especially those of a low-lying and marshy character, such as 
water meadows and hay-fields near rivers. 

Though more nocturnal than diurnal in their habits, the little 
creatures are not afraid of daylight, and I have often captured 
them when the sun was at its meridian height. But they are so 
smooth and easy in their movements, harmonise so well with the 
colour of the soil, and glide so deftly between the grass, that 
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they can scarcely be distinguished even when tlio blades are 
only a few inches in length. I have known them to traverse 
the ground while a game at cricket was procc^ediiig, and to cross 
the closely-mown space between the wickets, as if serenely 
conscious of their invisibility. 

They seem to glide rather than to walk, and thread their way 
silently and without noise. Even wluui the grass is sliort, a 
little patch of reddish earth attracts no attention, and the red- 
brown fur of the mouse is so similar to such earth, that few 
would notice it. But if a more attentive observer finds that in 
a few seconds the ruddy patch has changed its place, his sus- 
picions are at once aroused, and he examines the moving tint 
more curiously. He mikst, however, keep his eye upon it as ho 
moves towards it, for if he once loses sight of it, ho will in all 
probability miss it altogether, and think that his eye must have 
deceived him. 

Towards the evening, however, the Oampagnol is loss fi’aiTul, 
and not only traverses the fields, but ascends the shrubs and 
plants in search of food. Tt climbs nearly as well as a 
S(piirrel, its sharp nails hooking themselves into (‘very irregu- 
larity of the bark, and its long, fmg(?r-like toes clasping round 
the grass stems and little twigs like the ])aws of a monkey. An 
autumnal evening is the best time for watching the (hm])agnol, 
and if the observer will only remain ])erfectly quiet, and keep a 
good opc^ra-glass in readiness, ho will b(i greatly interested by 
the little animal. A hedge in which are plenty of dog-i oscs is a 
likely place for the Campagnol, as the animal is very fond of 
the ripe hips, and ascends the shrub in search of its daily food. 
When it reaches the branch, bending with the scarlet load, the 
mouse nins swiftly and sure-footed as a rope-dancer, and carries 
ofl‘ a store of the fruit, partly for present consumption and partly 
for a stock of winter food. 

For the little creature is not one of the hibernating animals, 
or, at all events, the semi-sleep is of so light a character that 
the mouse comes often abroad, even in the depth of winter. It 
is undeterred by severe frost, and takes little heed of snow, as is 
proved by its tiny footmarks being tracked in the white and 
yielding substance. 

This little mouse makes two kinds of nest, one lor tlio 
winter, and another for the summer. The winter nest is below 
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ground, and is approached by a hole varying much in length. As 
the cavity in which tlio nest reposes is larger than the tunnel, and 
of a globular form, it is mostly usurped by the wasp when the 
Mouse deserts it for summer quarters. Sometimes it is placed 
at some depth in the ground ; but usually is only a few inches 
from the surface. Tliis is the nest to which Burns refers in 
his well-known poem upon the Field Mouse whose nest he had 
inadvertently plouglied up. 

Besides the winter nest itself, the animal has a storehouse or 
cellar in which are placed the provisions intended for winter use, 
when the weather prohibits the Mouse from leaving its home, or 
when the suiTounding shrubs and bushes are plundered of their 
fruits and denuded of their bark. In this storehouse the animal 
conceals ([uantities of hips and other provisions, among which 
are found numbers of cherry-stones. 

The summer nest is of entirely a different construction, being 
jdaced above ground, though tolerably well concealed. The fol- 
lowing account of it, by Mr. J. J. Briggs, appeared originally in 
the Field newspaper. “ No wonder that in districts where they 
are difficult to keep down they increase with rapidity, for, like 
the common Mouse, they are prolific breeders. I have found 
nests of this Mouse in almost every week from the end of May 
to the middle of August, and each containing from one to ten 
young, usually from five to seven. The young look poor help- 
less creatures, being both blind and naked. They leave the nest 
in about a month, but remain with their parents for some time 
afterwards. 

‘‘ The nest is placed on the ground in a pasture or meadow ; a 
field of mowing grass is preferred, hut I have found it among 
corn, where the long herbage affords the coveted quiet and con- 
cealment ; but when the crop is cut, the nestis laid bare, and the 
young frequently fall a prey to hawks and other depredators. The 
nest is built in a little hollow on the surface of the earth, just con- 
cealed at the bottom of the stems of grass. If you pull it out it 
looks like a lump of herds or flax, being composed of numerous 
small pieces of grass nibbled to a fine texture with care by the 
parent animals. 

1 have taken up dozens of nests to examine, but in no single 
instance could I ever find an entrance to the interior. How the 
parents gain admittance to it seems extraordinary. This remark 
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applies to the nest of the White-hellied Field Mouse, and White, 
of Selborne, notices the same fact witli refennice to the harvest- 
mouse. How the young are suckled seems marvellous, unless 
tlie conjecture he coiTcct that the female opens a fresh aperture 
in the n(^st each time she visits her young, and closes it again 
when she departs. 

‘'The ] parents show considerahle affection for their young. If 
a nest be exposed by the mower they do not desert it, but on tlie 
contrary endeavour to conceal it from observation as well as they 
can, by drawing I’oiiiid it the neighbouring grass(‘S and plants.’' 

The same wriU'r remarks that lie has sev(iral times caught the 
Sliort-tailed Field Mouse in the hedges wliile " bat-fowling ” at 
night for small birds. He lias also found that when the Mouse 
eats hijis, it nilibles off one end and extracts the seeds, rejecting 
the husks as uneatable. Man, however, acts in just the reverse 
manner, rejecting the seeds with th(‘ir cottony envelopes, and 
eating the swa^.et husk, or sometimes boiling it up wuth sugar and 
making it into a conserve. 

The cherry-stones are mostly obtaimnl through tlic agency of 
blackbirds, thrushes, and other feutheu’ed fruit lov(*rs. These birds 
pluck the cherries, ofUui leaving tlui stones adluaing slightly to the 
stalks, or dropping thcaii on the ground. In the fonier case the 
stones are sure to lie Hung dowm when tlui legitimate owner 
gathers the fruit, so that the Mouse who is fortunate enough to 
live in a cherry-grown iig district is sure of a winter stock of food. 
Several hundred cherry-stones arc sometimes placed in a single 
storehouse, afibrdiiig sustenance to several mice. 

The animal eats them in a peculiar manmir. Instead of split- 
ting them open by using the chisel-edged teeth or wedges, after 
the manner of schoolboys opening nuts and peach-stones with 
their Yiocket-knives, tlu'. IVlouse nibbles off one end of the stone 
so as to make a litthi hole, and through this small aperture it 
contrives to extract the solid kernel. 

The Long-tailed Field Mouse or AVood Mouse {Mus mjlva- 
iicus) also makes a wdnter nest, in wdiich it lives, but to which 
it does not absolutely confine itself, making several nests in the 
course of a season, and selecting such spots as appear to i)lease 
its fancy at the time. Mr. Briggs remarks that ho has known 
one of these mice to make a nest in three days. 

One species of Field Mouse sometimes does good seiwice to 
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mankind, through its habits of storing up its winter stock of 
provisions. Lately in the country about Odessa vast armies of 
miSe were seen, and evidently did much damage. Not only did 
they eat the crops, but they swarmed into the houses in such 
numbers that traps could hardly be set fast enough, twenty or 
thirty being often taken in a single day. 

Hurtful though they were in some senses, they nevertlieless 
had their uses. The country is liable to the attacks of locusts, 
which in that year happened to be particularly numerous. These 
destructive insects, as is the case with many of their order, lay 
their eggs enclosed in capsules, something like the well-known 
egg-cases of our too common cockroach. Tlie mice were very 
fond of tlie egg-capsules, and not only devoured them as part of 
their daily food, but carried them away, laid them up in their 
treasuries for a winter store, thus tliinning the locust armies far 
more effectually than man could have done. 

We now come to the Common Mouse of our houses {Mbts 
musculus). 

This little animal is a notable house-builder, making nests 
out of various materials, and placing them in various situations. 
There seems to be hardly any place in which a Mouse will not 
establish itself, and scarcely any materials of which it will not 
make its nest. Ilay, leaves, straw, bitten into suitable lengths, 
roots, and dried herbage, are the usual materials employed by 
this animal when it is in the country. 

When it becomes a towm mouse and lives in houses, it accom- 
modates itself to circumstances, and is never in want of a situa- 
tion for a nest or materials wdierewithal to make a comfortable 
house. It will use up old rags, tow, bits of rejected cord, paper, 
fuid any such materials as can be found straggling about a house ; 
and if it can find no fragments, it helps itself very unceremo- 
niously to, and cuts to pieces, books, newspapers, curtains, or 
garments. 

Many instances of remarkable Mouse nests are recorded, 
among which the following are w^orthy of mention. 

As is usual, at the end of autumn, a number of flower-pots 
had been set aside in a shed, in w^aiting for the coming spring. 
Towards the middle of winter, the shed was cleared out, and 
the flower-pots removed. Whih' carrying them out of the shed 
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the owner was rather surprised to find a round hole in the mould, 
and therefore examined it more closely. In the hole was seen, 
not a plant, but the tail of a mouse, which leaped from the fibt 
as soon as it was set down. Presently another mouse followed 
from the same aperture, shomug that a nest lay beneath the 
soil. On removing the earth, a neat and comfortable nest was 
found, made chiefly of straw and pa])er, the entrance to which 
was tlic hole through which the inmates had fled. 

Tlie most curious point in connexion with this nest was, 
that although the earth in the pot seemed to be intact except 
for the round hole, which might have been made by a stick, 
none was found within it. The ingenious little architects had 
been clever enough to scoop out the wdiole of the earth and to 
carry it a^vay, so as to form a cavity for the reception of their 
nest. They did not completely empty the X)ot, as if knowing by 
instinct that their habitation would be betrayed. Accordingly, 
they allowed a slight covering of earth to remain upon their 
nest, and Lad laboriously carried out tlie whole of the mould 
through the little aperture which has been mentioned. The 
flower-pot was placed on a shelf in the shed, and the eartli was 
quite hard, so that in the process of excavation there was little 
danger that it would fall upon the architects. 

Another nest was discovere<l in rather an ingenious position. 
A bird had built a nest upon a shrub in a garden, and, as is 
usual in such eases, had placed its home near the ground. A 
Mouse of origiiial genius saw the nest, and perceived its value. 
Accordingly, she built her own nest immediately below that of 
the bird, so that she and her young were sheltered as by a roof. 
So closely had she fixed her habitation, that, as her young ran 
in and out of their home, their bodies pressed against the floor 
of the bird's nest above them. No less than six young were 
discovered in this ingenious nest. 

Another very remarkable nest of the Common Mouse has been 
chronicled in the same journal to which reference has repeatedly 
been made. Early in IVIarch we set a hen ; and, as her nest was 
a basket, a sack was placed under and around it, so as to keep 
in the heat. When the hen vras set, she was in good featlier, 
wearing an ample tail, according to her kind (the Brahma) ; but 
as the three weeks went on, her tail seemed much broken, 
assumed a dilapidated appearance, and finally became a mere 
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stump. This excited notice and surprise, as there was nothing 
near her against which she was likely to spoil her tail. 

When the chickens were Hatched, and they and their mother 
were taken to a fresh nest, and the old one removed, it was 
found that a Mouse had constructed a beautiful nest under the 
basket. The body of the nest was made of tow scraped from 
the sack, and cliopped or gnawed hay from the hen’s nest; 
while the lining was made of the feathers of her tail, which had 
evidently been r(‘mov(^d, a small bit at a time, as wanted, until 
all the fcath(‘i*s were reduced to stum])s, showing marks of the 
Mouse’s teeth. We should have liked to have heard tlm hen’s 
remarks on the transaction, when the Mouse was nibbling her 
tail.” 

In tliis case tlie IVIouse iininwcd on the conduct of her 
relative that built in the garden ; for, by ])lacing her nest in 
such a position, she not only secured the very best materials for 
her home, but enjoyed the advantage of the regular and high 
tenq^erature whi(di proceeded from the body of the sitting hen, 
and which was admirably adapted for the well-being of her 
young family. 

The last example of a remarkable Mouse-nest is that which is 
figured in the accompanying illustration, and which was drawn 
from the actual object. 

A number of empty bottles had been stowed away upon a 
shelf, and among them was found one which was tenanted by 
a Mouse. The little creature had considered that the bottle 
would afford a suitable home for her young, and had therefore 
conveyed into it a quantity of bedding, which she made into 
a nest. The bottle was filled with the nest, and the eccentric 
architect had taken the precaution to leave a round hole cor- 
responding to the neck of the bottle. In this remarkable domicile 
the young were placed ; and it is a fact w^orthy of notice, that 
no attempt had been made to shut out the light. Nothing 
would have been easier than to have formed the cavity at the 
underside, so that the soft materials of the nest would exclude 
the light ; but the IMouse had simply formed a comfortable 
hollow for her young, and therein she had placed her offspring. 
It is therefore evident that the Mouse has no fear of light, but 
that it only chooses darkness as a means of safety for its young. 

The rapidity with which the Mouse can make a nest is some- 
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what surprising. One of the Cambridge journals mentioned, 
some few years ago, tliat in a farmer’s house a loaf of howI^- 
baked bread was placed upon a shelf, according to custom. 
Next day, a hole was observed in the loaf ; and when it was cut 
open, a Mouse and her nest were discovered within, the latter 
having been made of paper. On examination, the material of 
the habitation was found to have been obtained from a copy- 
book, which had becni torn into shreds, and arranged into the 
form of a nest. 



MOU.se NE.ST IN BUTTLE. 


Within this curious home were nine young mice, pink, trans- 
parent, and newly born. Thus, in the space of thirty-six hours at 
the most, the loaf must have cooled, the interior been excavated, 
the copy-book found and cut into suitabh^ pieces, the nest made, 
and the young brouglit into the world. Surely it is no wonder 
that mice are so plentiful, or that their many enemies fail to 
exterminate them. 

A GENERAL account of the Termites, or White Ants as they 
are popularly but erroneously called, has been given under the 
head of Building Insects, and it has been mentioned that the 
female, or queen, has a cell distinct from the habitation of her 
subjects, and that she never leaves it until her death. In order 
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that the reader should understand more fully the structure of 
the royal cell, an illustration of it is here introduced. 

When viewed from the outside, it would hardly he recognized 
for the habitation of an insect, for it looks like a large lump of 
hardened clay, about as large as an ordinary French roll, and 
not very unlike it in shape. On a closer inspection, a number 
of little holes may be seen, and these apertures afford an un- 
failing indication as to the real nature of the clay lump. Fig. 2 
represents the external appearance of one of these cells. 



TEKMIT£: CKLU 


Supposing that a queen Termite cell be cut vertically, so that 
the knife passes through either of the little round holes, it will 
present an appearance which is shown at Fig. 1. The large 
hollow of the cell is nearly filled by the body of the female, 
whose head and thorax are seen in the cavity. On either side is 
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a section of the little holes, which are shown to be cylindrical 
passages corainunicating with the interior of the cell. The 
worker Termites, being very small, can traverse these passages 
with perfect ease, while the enormous body of the female is 
utterly unable to pass. 

Through these passages the workers are continually passing, 
some entering with empty jaws, and others emerging, each 
holding between its mandibles an egg, which it is conveying to 
the nurseries. So rapidly are the eggs laid, that the workers 
are fully employed in carrying them out and placing them 
under the charge of the nurses. 

The contrast in size between the workers and the queen can 
easily be seen by reference to the illustration. At Fig. 5 is 
shown the queen, and in the right hand of Fig. 1 is seen one of 
the workers passing through the tunnel. None but the workers 
can pass through so small an aperture, for the fighters or 
soldiers are of very much greater size than the. workers, as may 
be seen at Fig. 4. 

The queen, how^ever, is necessarily very much reduced in size, 
as, if she had been drawn of her full dimensions, shew^ould have 
occupied the whole length of the drawing. Before she is im- 
mured in the royal cell, she is by no means a large insect, the 
abdomen being in ordinary ]>roportioii to the thorax and head. 
But, when she has been fairly installed in her office her abdomen 
begins to enlarge, until it becomes so enormous that she is 
totally unable to move, and therefore, her enforced prison is so 
far from being a hardship, that it is a necessary protection for 
her huge and soft body, which is several hundred times larger 
than that of her mate. Large indeed she must be, as she is 
calculated to produce, on the average, rather more than thirty 
million eggs. 

Figs. 3, 3 show the appearance of the royal cell when split 
open longitudinally, the recess which contains the queen being 
seen nearly in the centre. All the drawings were taken from 
specimens in the British Museum, and in the cell which is here 
figured, the outline of the queen is quite perceptible, having been 
impressed on the interior of the cell. Tlie mode by which it is 
enlarged is also shown, a further enlargement having been begun, 
but cut short by the demolition of the nest. The cells vary very 
much in size, probably in accordance with the dimensions of 
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the enclosed queen. I have seen them as large as cocoa-nuts, 
and of an extraordinary weight, the greater portion of the mass 
being solid clay. 



KUNOC's. ANr. 


The accompanying ilhistration represents a most singular 
structure, which is in the collection of the British Museum, and 
may be seen in the nest room. 

It is hardly possible to imagine any object which less re- 
sembles an insect’s nest. It might very well be taken for a sponge, 
did sponge grow in the forests of Cayenne. It much resembles 
a fungus, and might be mistaken for an overgrown and partially 
decayed puff-ball. If inspected closely it seems to be made of 
the same fungus that furnishes the German tinder, and is indeed, 
like that substance, very useful as a means of stopping the flow 
of blood. 

The real material, however, of which the nest is made, is 
formed of the short cottony fibres which fill the seed pods of the 
cotton tree {Bomhax cciha). Tlie fibre is so short that it is in- 
capable of being woven into fabrics, though it might possibly be 
made useful in the manufacture of paper, its texture being 
peculiarly soft and silky. The only uses to which it is at 
present applied are stuffing mattrasses and pillows, and packing 
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delicate goods, and heading tlie tiny poisoned arrows which are 
projected through the blow-gun of the native. 

These Ants, however, find the fibre useful for their work, and 
contrive to weave it so dexterously, that the individuality of the 
fibres is lost, and they are all made into a compact and uniform 
mass. The size of the nests varies, but is sometimes very con- 
siderable, a full-sized nest being often as large as a man’s head. 

The Ant itself is rather a curious little creature, dark in 
colour, covered with many angular protuberances, and being re- 
markable for a couple of long, sharp spines that project from the 
thorax, one on either side. Its scientific names, Polyrachis hinpi- 
nosa^ are given in consequence of these projections, the first name 
being composed of two Greek words, signifying many-peaked, 
and the second being formed from two Latin words, signifying 
two-spiiied. 

There are many insects whose habitations are peculiarly 
annoying to mankind, and yet are extremely interesting to those 
who take an interest in the workings of instinct. Chief among 
these insects is the well-known Clothes Moth. There arc several 
allied species which popularly go by this name, but the most 
plentiful is that which b(^ars the scientific title of Tinea vedia- 
nella. These destructive little creatures are proverbially injurious 
to clothes, especially if the garments be made of wool or furs, 
vegetable fabrics being not to their taste. Some species affect 
dried insects, and are in consequence extremely hateful to the 
entomologist ; while their ravages on furs and feathers, and even 
on leather itself, render them the dread of those who, like myself, 
possess collections of natural history or ethnology. 

In their winged state, the moths themselves do no direct harm ; 
but their young are doubly mischievous, firstly, because they 
devour the fabrics in which they live, and secondly, because they 
cut up the cloth, fur, or feathers, in order to obtain material for 
their home. Possibly for the sake of concealment as well as 
protection, the larva instinctively forms a habitation wliich 
entirely covers its white body, and, which is almost imper- 
ceptible to the eye, because it is formed of the same materials as 
the fabric on which it lies. 

The habitation is tubular in form, though not exactly cylin- 
drical, being rather larger in the middle than at the ends, and 
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open so as to allow the extremities of the caterpillar to protrude. 
One object in this structure is, to enable the inmate to turn in its 
cell, an operation which must necessarily be performed whenever 
the tubular home is enlarged. The process of enlargement is 
continually going on, and it is in consequence of this proceeding 
that so much material is used. 

The manner in which the little creature enlarges its home is 
as follows ; — 

Without quitting its tubular home, it cuts a longitudinal slit 
throughout half its length or so, and opens the case to the re- 
quired width. It then proceeds to weave a triangular piece of 
webbing, with which it fills up the opened slit, and joins the 
edges with perfect accuracy. As one end of the case is now 
larger than the other, the caterpillar turns its attention to the 
other end, cuts it open, widens it, and fills up the gap pre- 
cisely as it had done to the first part. When the soft tube is 
sufficiently widened, it is lengthened by the addition of rings to 
each extremity. 

By taking advantage of this peculiar method of house-making, 
observant persons have forced the Clothes Moth to make their 
tubular homes of any colour and almost of any pattern. By 
shifting the caterpillar from one coloured cloth to another, the 
required tints are produced, and the pattern is gained by watch- 
ing the creature at work, and transferring it at the proper 
season. For example, a very pretty specimen can be produced 
by turning out of its original home a half-grown caterpillar, 
and putting it on a piece of bright green cloth. After it has 
made its tube, it can be shifted to a black cloth, and when it has 
cut the longitudinal slit, and has half filled it up, it can be trans- 
ferred to a piece of scarlet cloth, so that the complementary 
colours of green and scarlet are brought into juxtaposition, and 

thrown out ” by the contrast with the black. 

The caterpillar is not veiy particular as to the kind of material 
which it employs, and on which it feeds. Mr. Rennie makes the 
following observations on one of these creatures, whose proceed- 
ings he had watched. The caterpillar first took up its abode 
in a specimen of the ghost-moth {Hejpialm humuli), where, find- 
ing few suitable materials for building, it had recourse to the 
cork of the drawer, with the cliips of which it made a structure, 
almost as warm as it w’ould have done from wool. Whether it 
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took offence at oxir disturbing it one day, or wlietlier it did not 
find sufficient food in the body of the ghost-moth, we know not ; 
but it left its cork house, and travelled about eighteen inches, 
selected the 'old lady’ moth {Mormo maiiTa)y one of the largest,,, 
insects in the drawer, and built a now apartment, composed 
partly of cork as before, and partly of bits clipped out of the 
moth’s wings. 

"We have seen these caterpillars form their habitations of 
every sort of insect, from a butterfly to a beetle, and the soft, 
feathery wings of moths answer their purpose very well ; but 
when they fall in with such hard materials as the musk-beetle, 
or the large scolopendra of tlie West Indies, they find some diffi- 
culty in the building. 

" When the structure is finished, the insect deems itself secure 
to feed on the materials of the cloth, or other animal matter 
within its reach, provided it is dry and free from fat or gi’ease, 
which E/iaurnur found it would not touch. For building, it 
always selecits the straighiest and loosest pieces of wool ; but for 
food it prefers the shortest and most compact ; and to procure 
these, it cats into the body of the stuff, rejecting the pile or nap, 
which it necessarily cuts across at the origin and permits to fall, 
leaving it threadbare, as if it had been much worn.” 

From the account which has just been given, it is evident that 
the caterpillar must, be able to turn completely round in its case, 
and in order to enable it to perform this evolution, the tube is 
much wider in the middle than at the ends. 

The instinct of the parent^ moth enables it to discover with 
astonishing certainty any substance which may afford food to its 
future young. Stuffed birds suffer terribly from the moth, be- 
cause the arsenical soap with which the skins are preserved does 
not extend its poisonous infiiience to the feathers. I have known 
whole cases of birds to be destroyed by the moth, all the feathers 
being eaten, and nothing left but the bare skins. 

Even the most deadly poison, corrosive sublimate, is not 
effectual, unless it settles on every feather. There is now before 
me a stuffed golden-eye duck, preserved by myself, the close 
plumage of which has partially thrown off the poisoned solution, 
and has consequently admitted the moth in small patches of 
feathers, especially about the neck. There is also in my collec- 
tion a Kaffir shield, made of an ox-hide, which has been washed 
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with the solution, and is almost entirely secure from. the depre* 
dations of the moth. Yet there are one or two spots where a 
thong has protected the hair, and in those very spots the perti- 
nacious moths have laid their eggs, and, in one or two instances, 
the caterpillars have succeeded in attaining their perfect state. 

Ip the reader will refer to the large illustration, he will see a 
representation of that curious temporary habitation which is 
popularly termed an Elk-yard. 

The Elk, or Moose {Alces malchis), inhabits the northern parts 
of America and Europe, and is, consequently, an animal which 
is formed to endure severe cold. Although a very large and 
powerful animal, measuring sometimes seven feet in height at 
the shoulders — a height which is very little less than that of 
an average elephant — it has many foes and is much persecuted 
both by man and beast. During the summer-time it is tolerably 
safe, but in the winter it is beset by many perils. 

In its native . country the snow falls so thickly, that the 
inhabitants of a more temperate climate can hardly imagine the 
result of a heavy storm. The face of the earth is wholly changed 
— well-known pits and declivities have vanished — white hills 
stand where was fonnerly a level plain — tier upon tier of 
mimic foftitications rise above each other, the walls being 
scarped and cut by the wind in weird resemblance of human 
architecture. 

During the sharp frosts, the Elk runs but little risk, because 
it can traverse the hard, frozen surface of the snow with con- 
siderable speed, although with a strange, awkward gait. Its 
usual pace is a swinging trot ; but so light is its action, and so 
long are its legs, that it quietly trots over obstacles which a 
horse could not easily leap, because the frozen surface of the 
snow, although competent to withstand the regular trotting 
force, could not endure the sudden impact of a horse when 
leaping. As an example of the curious trot of this animal, I 
may mention that on one.o^i^on an Elk was seen to trot 
uninterruptedly over a numb^ of fallen tree-trunks, some of 
which were nearly five feet in diameter. 

It is a remarkable fact that the split hoofs of the Elk spread 
^ widely when the foot is placed on the ground, coming together 
again with a loud snap when it is raised. In consequence of 
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this peculiarity, the Elk’s progress is rather noisy, the crackling 
sounds of the hoofs following each other in quick succession. 

Want of food is sometimes a danger to the Elk; hut the 
animal is taught by instinct to clear away the snow, and to 
discover the lichens on which it chiefly lives. The carnivorous 
animals, howeYer, are always fiercely hungry in the winter-time, 
and gain from necessity a factitious courage which they do not 
possess at other times. As long, however, as the frost lasts, the 
Elk cares little for such foes, as it can distance them if they 
chase it ever so fiercely, or oppose them if by chance it should 
find itself in a place where there is no retreat. They do not like 
to attack an animal whose skin is so thick and tough that, when 
tanned, it will resist an ordinary pistol-bullet, and which has, 
besides, an awkward knack of striking with its fore-feet like 
a skilful boxer, knocking its foes over, and then pounding them 
with its hoofs until they are dead. 

But when the milder weather begins to set in^ the Moose is 
in constant danger. The warm sun falling on the snow produces 
a rather curious effect. The frozen surface only partially melts, 
and the water, mixing with the snow beneath, causes it to 
sink away from the icy surface, leaving a considerable space 
between them. The “ crust,” as the frozen surface is technically 
named, is quite strong enough to bear the weight of compara- 
tively small animals, such as wolves, especially when they run 
swiftly over it ; but it yields to the enormous weight of the Elk, 
which plunges to its belly at every step. 

The wolves have now the Elk at an advantage. They can 
overtake it without the least difiiculty ; and if they can bring it 
to bay in the snow, its fate is sealed. They care little for the 
branching horns, but leap boldly at the throat of the hampered 
animal, whose terrible fore-feet are now powerless, and, by dint 
of numbers, soon worry it to death. Man, too, takes advantage 
of this state of the snow, equips himself with snow-shoes, and 
skims over the slight and brittle crust with perfect security. 
An Elk, therefore, whenever abroad in the snow, is liable to 
many dangers, and, in order to avoid them, it makes the curious 
habitation which is called the Elk-yard. 

This winter home is very simple in construction, consisting of 
a lai^e space of ground on which the snow is trampled down by 
continually treading it so as to form both a hard surface, on 
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which the animal can walk, and a kind of fortress in wliicli it can 
dwell securely. The whole of the space is not trodden down to 
one uniform level, but consists of a network of roads or passages 
through which the animal can pass at ease. So confident is the 
Elk in the security of the yard,’’ that it can scarcely ever be 
induced to leave its snowy fortification, and pass into the open 
ground. 

This habit renders it quite secure from the attacks of wolves, 
which prowl about the outside of the yard, but dare not venture 
within; but, unfortunately for the Elk, the very means which 
preserve it from one danger only lead it into another. Jf the 
hunter can come upon one of these Elk-yards, he is sure of his 
quarry ; for the animal will seldom leave the precincts of the 
snowy inclosure, and the rifle-ball soon lays low the helpless 
victims. 

The Elk is not the only animal that makes these curious 
fortifications, fur a herd of Wapiti deer will frequently unite in 
forming a common home. 

One of these “yards” has been known to measure between 
four or five miles in diameter, and to be a perfect network of 
paths sunk in the snow. So deep indeed is the snow ^vhen 
untrodden, that when the deer traverse the paths, their ba.'^ks 
cannot be seen above the level of the white surface. Although 
of such giant size, the “ yard ” is not by any means a conspicuom 
object, and at a distance of a quarter of a mile or so, a novice 
may look directly at the spot without perctn’viiig the numerous 
paths. This curious fact can easily be understood by those 
of my readers who have visited one of our mo(Jern fortifications, 
and have seen the slopes of turf apparently unbroken, although 
filled with deep trenches. 

There are many other animals which form temporary habita- 
tions in which they can remain concealed, because they are 
taught by instinct how to make their domicile harmonize with 
the surrounding objects. 

One very familiar instance may be found in the common 
Hare, whose “form” is large enough to shelter the owner, 
and yet is so inconspicuous that the animal often lies undis- 
covered, though a human being has passed within a couple of 
paces of its home. The Hare is never at a loss for a home, and 
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will often hide itself very effectually in a tuft of grass that 
seems scarcely large enough to conceal a rat. But it is by no 
means insensible of the value of a denser cover, and seems to 
have a peculiar affection for a thick, though small, clump of 
furze. 

Within a mile or two of my house there is a heath which is 
partly studded with furze bushes, and which is a very paradise 
for various field animals. The field-mice have covered it with 
their runs,” which are often so slightly below the surface, that 
if the finger be inserted in the entrance it can be puslied along 
tlie whole length of the burrow, tlie only cover being a sliglit 
layer of still living moss. As to the Hares, a ‘‘ form ” can be 
found every few yards, and if a little thick stubbly furze-bush 
should be seen standing alone, it is nearly certain to be the 
home of a Hare, which has made its warm soft couch within 
the mass of needle-like prickles. 

TIkj Tiger has a very similar habit, and takes advantage of a 
certain drooping shrub, called the Korindoy which is of low 
growth, making its lair underneath the boughs, which aflbrd at 
once a shelter from the sun and a concealment from enemies. 

We now pass to the Birds, the first of which is that remark- 
able species called the Edible or Esculent Swallow {Collocalia 
nidifica). The popular name is given to it, not because itself is 
edible, but because its nest is eaten in some countries. 

We have all heard of birds'-nest soup, and some of us may 
possibly have imagined that the nests in question are made of 
the ordinary vegetable substanccis, such as moss, hiaves, and 
twigs. Ill reality, the nests are formed of some gelatinous sub- 
stance, though its true nature is still uncertain, no one precisely 
knowing whether it is of animal or vegetable origin. Some 
persons have thought that the material is fish-spawn, which the 
bird fetches from the sea ; others have supposed it to be a kind 
of seaweed, which is dissolved in the bird’s crop and then dis- 
gorged ; while others believe that it is secreted by certain glands 
in the throat, and proceeds entirely from the body of the 
architect. 

When first made, these nests arc very white and delicate in 
their aspect, and in that condition are extremely valuable, being 
sold at an extravagant price to the Chinese. They soon darken 
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by use and exposure, and are not fit for the purposes of the table 
until they have been cleaned and bleached. 

These nests are found in Borneo, Java, &c. and are extremely 
local, being confined to certain spots. The birds always choose 
the sides of deep cavernous precipices, so that the task of 
obtaining the nests is extremely dangerous. They are attached 
to the perpendicular rocks much as the ordinary mud-built 
swallow nests, and are generally arranged in horizontal layers. 
The caverns in which the nests are placed are extremely valuable, 
and are preserved with jealous care from any intruder. 
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The material is so translucent, that when placed on printed 
paper and held to the light, the capital letters can be plainly 
read through its substance. A glance at the interior shows 
at once the mode of its construction. It is made of innu- 
merable glutinous threads, wliich have been drawn irregularly 
across each othei*, and have hardened by exposure to the air 
into a material which much resembles isinglass. The natives say, 
that the construction of a single nest occupies a pair of birds 
for two full months ; so that there is some probability that the 
material may really be secreted by the birds themselves. 

Tlie nests are only used for one purpose. They are steeped 
in hot water for a considerable time, when they soften into a 
gelatinous mass, wdiich forms the basis of a fashionable soup, 
and is not unlike the green fat of the ordinary turtle. Indeed, 
those who have partaken of birds’-nest soup say, that if it were 
seasoned in a similar manner, it might easily be taken for turtle 
soup. The Chinese value this soup highly, thinking that it 
possesses groat power of restoring lost strength. It is, how- 
ever, far too costly to be obtained by any but the rich, the best 
quality fetching rather more than sixty shillings per pound. 

The natives of Borneo have some curious traditions about 
these birds. They reverence all kinds of birds, believing their 
ancestors to have been born from a native woman who married 
a spirit; but they have some singular legends respecting the 
Edible Swallow. One of these wild legends has been kindly 
furnished to me by C. T. C. Grant, Esq. formerly of the Sarawak 
Government Service. 


A DYAK LEGEND. 

“It was many, many years ago, that a Dyak of Scmaba'ng 
(in Sadong) and his young sou arrived, after a long journey 
through the jungle, at a village called 8i-Lehor. The village was 
extensive, the Dyaks very numerous. On arriving, the chief of 
the tribe placed food before the older visitor, but to his young 
son they offered nothing. The little fellow seeing this, and 
being very hungry after his journey, felt much hurt, and began 
to cry. ' To my father,' said he, ' you have given food, the prlok 
of rice is before him, the fatted pig has been killed — everything 
you have given him. Why do you give me nothing ? ' But the 
child's appeal was useless. These strange Dyaks had hearts of 
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stone; not a morsel was handed to tlie fatigued and hungry 
little wayfarer ; so he wept on, and wept in vain. 

After a while the boy looked more cheerful ; he had dried his 
tears, and was now engaged in catching a dog and a cat. These 
he put together on the mat, round wiiich all the jicople were 
seated. The cat and the dog played, or more likely, as these 
animals will do, fought together ; but whatever it was, there was 
something so ludicrous in it all, while the boy sat over them 
and set them at each other, that the whole assemblage burst into 
immoderate laughter. The boy, it would seem, was working 
some spell — there was an object in what he had been doing. 
Perhaps ho was in communication with evil spirits, or under 
their influence ; there was something ominous about it, we know 
not what. But to proceed : presently the sky became overcast, 
and gradually great volumes of bLack clouds came sailing up, 
propelled by sudden gusts of wind. One by one they rolled 
along, and were heaped up one on top of another, or got all 
broken up, as it were, in their collision. The sky appeared one 
mass of confusion, looking blacker and more angry as the sun 
gradually disappeared in the darkness. At last the storm burst 
forth with a fuiy never known before ; sharp flashes of lightning, 
followed by awful ])eals of thunder, succeeded ono another, fast 
and furious ; the very ground below shook as the palm-leaf 
quivered in the breeze — it seemed as if the groat end of all things 
was at hand. 

Now commenced a gradual but awful change. Amidst tlie 
rolling thunder, and the dazzling lightning, which only served 
to make the awful darkness visible, the village, the houses, all 
began to dissolve, to melt away, as it were, into burning lava, 
and, with his works, man perishing likewise. There you might 
see the grey-headed chief starting up, with his grandson in his 
Itrms, but, ere reaching the door, being gradually hardened into 
stone. There mothers would be seen flying with their little 
ones, to escape the same dreadful fate, but all in vain. There a 
young helpless maiden would be clinging to her brave 
wanisll^ that arm which had always been the first to help her, 
^ifhlch cotild surely save her now. Alas ! that cruel transforma- 
tion I >‘?Fhe living light in those bright eyes is gone, the tender 
grasp St that warm hand is cold ; from flesh and blood they, 
too, pass away into senseless petrifactions; whilst, mingling 
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with the shrieks and yells and invocations of the men and the 
Borich, would still be heard the boom of the tlmiider and tlie 
crackling of the houses. Not a man, woman, or child — no, nor 
even visitor — at that fatal village, save only the neglected boy, 
was left alive to mourn the loss of his all. One after another, 
they all melted, and were changed, when the lieat of the storm 
was over, into solid rock. Houses, and all in them, succumbed 
beneath the fiery elements ; and when the storm ceased, all lay, 
not a heap of charred ruins, but huge masses of smoking stone. 

‘‘A hill with precipices now marks the spot wliere this 
tragedy occurred ; on the hill (itself the transformed village) are 
still pointed out, if people speak truth, the traces of the petrified 
houses. An upright rock is shown as the trjinsformed figure of 
a Malay, an unhappy visitor on that awful day. There he 
stands with his hand still fixed on his sword hilt, once a 
living soul, now a lifeless stone. The whole scene, indeed, 
is a standing monument at once of the crime of inhos- 
pitality and its fearful punishment. Gazing on his revenge, the 
youth retreated, lie returned to his native village, Semabang ; 
and time flew on, and ere he died he was the chief of his tribe, 
the grey-headed patriarch aj)jjealed to by the new and rising 
generation. Years, hundreds of years rolled away, fathers and 
mothers passed off the stage, and young children grew up to 
take their places, to attain manhood, to work, to become old, to 
die too ; and so time went on, and children danced and played 
over the same ground that their ancestors had danced and played 
on for centuries before. 

At last, no great time ago, the tribe of Semabang having 
flourished, become poj)ulous and rich, a young chief, the lineal 
descendant of the little hungry boy, dreamed that great riches 
were in store for him and his tribe if they went to Mount Si- 
LShor, the x>etrified village. The next day a party was organ- 
ized, and they went there and searched. They at last dis- 
covered a magnificent cave. With lighted torches they entered, 
and found it to be very extensive, and full of the celebrated 
edible birds’-nests. ‘ Ah,’ said they, ‘ this is our portion, Ji^ead 
of that which was denied to our ancestor ; his due was Refused 
then, it has now been given to us, his descendants ; this is our 
‘ balas * (revenge). Thousands and thousands of birds’-nests 
they brought out of the cave, which realized many reals to the 
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discoverers. The Si-L^or caves are now said to be the richest, 
and the tribes possessing them (the Semabang youth’s descend- 
ants) the wealthiest and most prosperous in Sadong.” 

There are at least four species of swallow that make these 
curious nests, and the natives say that the entrance to the caves 
is always occupied by another kind of swallow, which makes a 
nest of mixed moss and gelatine, and which fights the valuable 
birds and drives tliem away. They therefore always attack the 
intruders, and endeavour to knock down their nests with stones. 
The nests are very small and shallow, and seem scarcely capable 
of accommodating either eggs or young birds. My own specimen 
is exactly two inches in length, one inch and three-quarters in 
breadth at its widest point, and scarcely more than half-an-inch 
deep. Its internal shape is exactly that of a 'spoon-bowl, one- 
third of which has been cut off abruptly near the handle. 

None of the purely predacious birds are remarkable for their 
skill in architecure, and the Eagle (Aguila chrysaetos) is no ex- 
ception to the general rule. The nest of this magnificent bird is 
nothing more than a huge mass of sticks flung at random on 
some rocky ledge, and having a shallow depression in which the 
young can lie. In general sliape, or rather in shapelessness, it is 
not unlike the nest of the osprey, which has already been de- 
scribed, and it is so rudely put together that the sticks seem to 
afford even a less commodious bed than the bare rock. 

The portion that is occupied by the young is comparatively 
small, and the general platform of the nest serves as a sort of 
larder, on which are deposited the birds, hares, lambs, and other 
animals which the parents have killed and brought home. 
Sometimes the nest will be amply supplied with food, but 
sometimes the parent birds are obliged to hunt daily. Young 
eagles are voracious beings, and if there be no sheep flocks 
within reach, the task of supplying them with food is a very 
heavy one, especially when they have nearly attained maturity. 
In feeding its young for the first few weeks of, their life, the 
eagle tears the prey into little pieces, and impartially distributes 
the bleeding morsels to the gaping and screaming offspring. 
Afterwards, however, when the young eagles have gained a stout 
beak, the prey is merely dropped near them, and they tear it to 
pieces for themselves. 
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Generally the nest of the Eagle is placed in some inaccessible 
spot, and the bird seems never to be so pleased as when it can 
find a rocky ledge situated about half way down a precipice, 
and sheltered from above by a large projecting piece of rock. 
This projection answers two purposes. It prevents the nest 
from being seen from above, and also guards it from being 
harried by persons let down by ropes. To take an Eagle's nest 
is always a task of extreme difficulty, and one which tries to 



the utmost the nerves and endurance of the climber. It also 
makes considerable demands on his courage, for if the parent 
birds should discover the intruder, they are sure to attack him, 
and may very probably dash him to the ground. 

Should the bold cragsman succeed in reaching the nest, he 
does not find it a very pleasant locality. The nostrils of the 
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Eagle are very useful for the purpose of respiration, hut the 
bird has apparently little or no olfactory sensibilities. The 
stench that arises from an iiihabibnl Eagle s nest is quite beyond 
the power of description, for the young Eagles themselves are 
not the sweetest beings in the world, and their evil odour is 
supplemented by that which arises from the refuse food that is 
suffered to putrefy in the very nest. 

There are very many sea-birds which hatch their young on 
the slielves of precipitous rocks, and of them I have chosen for 
an example the bird which is called the Noddy [Aiious stolidus). 
Tt is a species of T(.*rn, and lias long been celebrated among 
sailors for the ease witli -which it can be captured, especially if 
the daylight has departed. ^ 



rwii NODDY. 


The Noddy mostly chooses for its nesting-place some lofty 
precipice, and generally lays its eggs upon a shelf of the rock. 
Sometimes, but rarely, it takes a fancy to some low and thick 
bush, and in any case is but an indifferent architect. Often 
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the nest is nothing more than a heap of seaweed, on the top 
of which is excavated a very slight hollow ; and in no case 
does the bird seem to exercise any skill in the disposition of 
materials. As it returns year after year to the same spot, and 
never clears away the old nest, it manages in time to accumulate 
a heap of seaweed that is sometimes more than two feet in 
thickness, and of considerable width. The bird is gregarious 
ill its nesting, the rocky ledges being crowded with the rude 
nests, and the odour that proceeds from them being absolutely 
intolerable to human nostrils. The eggs are rather pretty, being 
of an orange colour, spotted and splashed with red and purple 
of different shades. 

It is rare in England, but there are unany Tlritish birds that 
build in a similar manner, such as the Solan goose, or gannet, 
the cormorant, the guillemot, and various gulls. 

The nest of the Nightingale {LvHcinia Pldloincld) could 
hardly be classed in any of the preceding groups, and therefore 
takes its place among the miscellaneous habitations. 

It is not built in the branches, nor in a hole, nor suspended 
from a bough, nor absolutely on the ground. It is always set 
very near the ground, and in most cases it is scarcely raised 
more than a few inches above the soil. In one sense it is not 
a pretty nest. It is certainly not a neat one, and its apparent 
roughness of construction is probably intended to make it less 
conspicuous. The discovery of a Nightingale^s nest is not an 
easy task, unless the eye be directed to the spot by watching 
the movements of the bird. It is always most carefully hidden 
under growing foliage, and so well is it concealed that even in 
X>laces where Nightingales abound, the detection of a nest is 
always welcome to the egg-hunter. 

The materials of the nest are equally calculated for conceal- 
ment, consisting of straw, grass, little sticks, and dried leaves, 
all being jumbled together with such artless art,” that even 
when a nest is seen its real nature often escapes the discoverer. 
If the same materials were seen in a branch at any height from 
the ground they would at once attract attention, but in the 
position which they occupy they look like a mass of loose dt^bris 
that has been blown by the wind and arrested by the foliage 
among which it has lodged. 
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The eggs are equally inconspicuous, being dull olive-brown, 
without a spot or streak. After they are laid, the lively song of 
the Nightingale becomes less and less frequent, while after the 
young are hatched, the bird is silent until the next season. The 
Nightingale is as anxious to conceal itself as its nest, and never, 
intentionally shows its brown plumage, though it will sing 
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within six feet of a listener who will remain quiet. In the 
spring the bird seems as if it musi sing, no matter who may be 
near, and its spirit of rivalry is so great, that the “jug-jug ” of 
one Nightingale is sure to set singing all the others within 
hearing. 


The Wandering Albatros {Diomedea em^lans), the giant of 
the petrel tribe, makes it nest after a peculiar fashion 
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It chooses the summit of lofty precipices near the sea, and its 
nest may be found most plentifully in Tristan d'Aciuiha and 
the Marion Islands. The Albatros is lord of the countiy, and 
no other living being seems to intrude upon its nesting place. So 
completely do the birds feel themselves masters of the situation, 
that if a human being penetrates to their haunts, they quietly 
move about as if he were non-existent, and do not appear to take 
the least notice of him. On such elevated positions the cold is 
necessarily intense, but the Albatros cares not for the cold, and 
brings up its white-coated young in a temperature that few 
human beings like to endure longer than needful. 

No particular bed seems necessary for the egg, for the mother 
bird simply deposits it on the bare ground, and then scrapes 
earth round it so as to form a small circular wall, as may be seen 
by reference to the illustration. If their nest be approached very 
closely, the alarmed parents snap their bills like angry owls, and 
if they wish to be very aggressive they discharge from their bills 
a quantity of oil ; but they seem to liave no ideas of actual fight. 
The Albatros lays only one egg. 

Our last sample of Homes without Hands is the ingenious 
structure that is made by the Coot {Fulica atrd), the Bald Coot 
as it is sometimes called, on account of the homy, plate on the 
forehead, which is pink during the breeding season, and white 
during the rest of the year. Although the general colour of the 
Coot is black, it is a pretty bird when in the water, and if the day be 
calm, the reflection on the surface has a very curious effect, the 
white patch appearing as if it rose to the surface of the water 
every time that the bird nods its head in the act of swimming. 

The favourite nesting places of the Coot are little islands on 
which the grass grows rankly. Failing them it will make its 
nest among reeds and rushes, binding and twisting them together 
until they are firm enough to support the weight ^of the nest, 
the bird, and the many eggs. Should it not find either of these 
localities, it will build on the edge of the water, and almost 
invariably contrives to make its nest in such a manner that it 
cannot be reached from the land. The quantity of reeds, bul- 
rushes, sedges, grass, and other materials used in the nest is very 
surprising ; and yet, in spite of its large dimensions it is not a 
conspicuous object. The nest contains a great number of eggs, 

s s 
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seldom less than seven, and sometimes twelve or fourteen. They 
are whitish, and profusely spotted with irregular brown marks. 

In the illustration, the haunts of the Coot are well represented. 
In the foreground is seen one of the grass tussocks, of which a 
pair of Coots have taken possession, and in which tlie young are 
seen under the protection of their 2)arents. Similar tussocks 



protrude from the shallow water, and from one of them the 
mother Coot is issuing, followed by her young brood. In the 
background are seen a pair of swans, one of which is bearing 
her young on her back, according to the custom of her kind. 

As is the case with many of the illustrations to this work, the 
sketch was taken from nature. 
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231. 

Little, 230. 

Pigmy, 232. 
^Hcroii, 624. 

-Hill Star, CJhimborazian, 
235. 

Pichiiichian, 23.5. 
White-sided, 234. 
Birmido, 315, 321. 

Hive Bee, 424. 
Honeycomb Moth, 192. 
Honey-eater, Blue-faced, 
470. 

Lunulated, 219, 
Painted, 220. 
Singing, 218. 
White-throated, 222 
^oopoe, 79. 
^Hoop-Shaver, 180. 

Honibill, 326. 

^Hornet, 436. 

House Martin, 317. 
Housebuilder Moth, 288, 
House Wren, 335. 
Humming Birds, 229— 
.556. 

Emerald - thrpated, 
557. 

Long'tmled, 232. 


Humming Birds, Ruby- 
throated, 656. 
Ruby Topaz, 238. 
Saw-bill, 236. 
Vervain, 560. 
Humble Bee, 134. 
JJydrncJnta, 381. 

Byloch arts, 232. 
Bylceus, 178. 

Bypera, Weevil, 278. 
Byphantornis, 207. 


1 . 

Icaria, 670, 579. 
Ichiiftumon, Burnet, 270. 
Ictcria, 639. 

Ictcncs, 537. 

Indigo Bird, 550. 
Insects, Building, 843. 
Burrowing, 120. 
Social, 421. 
Wood-boring, 167. 
Invertebrates, 377. 


J. 

JArKDAW, 64. 

Jerboa Kangaroo, 306. 
Jigger, 509. 


K. 

^Kanoaroo, Jerboa, 306. 

Kestrel, 473. 
^Kiiigfisber, 58. 

^ Korwe, 326. 


L. 

Lackey Moth, 577. 
Lamia, l73. 

J-»and Crab, 87. 

^ Lanius, 561. 

Lapidary Bee, 138. 
Lasiocampa, 479. 
Lanceolate Honey-eater, 
226. 

. Lazotamia, 296. 

I-eaf-rotlers, 295. 

^ Leipoa, 324, 

Lepm, 26. 

Lepralia, 596. 

Lerot, 516. 

, LUhotiomus, 103. 

Lilac Moth, 296, 

Limpet, 99. 

Limnoria, 94, 

, Linnet, Bl4e, 550. 

Little %ger Moth, 290. 
}iitt)^ lm*mit, 280. 
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Locusts, 162. 
Lcythgwornis^ 173. 
Long-tailed Field Mouse, 
601. 

Humming Bird, 232. 
Titmouse, 328. 
Lunulated Honey-eater, 
219, 

Lusciaia^ 623. 

Lycma^ 115, 508. 

Lyre Bird, 337. 

Albert’s, 338. 

M. 

Macroftcdides^ 15. 
Magi»ie, 332. 

MaluruSi 225. 

Mahali Weaver Bird, 202, 
Mallangoiig, 47, 
Mammalia, 

Building, 305. 
Burrowing, 1 
Pon.sile, 194. 

Social, 411. 

Manis, 43. 

Martin, Faiiy, 315. 
House, 317. 

Sand, 55. 

^aytly, 120. 

Mealwoi’ins, 172. 
Meyachik, 177, 

Mefdslst 172. 

Mclipotm.^ 355. 
Mehthrcpte,% 219. 
Mcllinusy 133. 

Mdlisuga, 560. 

Menuraf 337. 

Meropsy 64. 

Microgaster, 270, 477. 
Microlepidoptera, 607. 
Mkromps^ 194. 
M'krofietiay 299. 

Mimm^ 643. 
Mischo6yttani,% 672. 
Mocking Bird, 543. 

Mole, 4. 

Cricket, 158. 

Bat, 35. 

Water, 46, 

Molluscs, Burrowing, 95. 
Moncdulorf 147. 

Moor Hen, 544. 

Moose, 612. 

Moth, Atlas, 280. 

Brown-tailed, 292, 
455, 678. 

Burnet, 287. 
Clearwing, 190. 
Clothes, 609. 
Dagger, 299. 
Drinker, 2^*8- 
Emperor, 279. 

Gipsy, 676. 


Moth, Goat, 186. 
Gold-tailed, 444. 
Honeycomb, 192. 
Housebuilder, 283. 
Lackey, 577. 

Lilac, 296. 

Little Egger, 290. 
Oak, 295. 

Oak Egger, 289, 479. 
Processionary, 573. 
Puss, 480. 

Small Ermine, 292, 
442. 

Spurge, 293. 

Tiger, 286. 

Wood Leopard, 190, 
^Wolf, 191. 

Motuca, 147. 

Mouse, Common, 602. 
Harvest, 194. 

Wood, 601. 

Mud Wasp, 457. 

Mnlo, 33. 

Mas, 601, 602. 
Miiscardinus, 514. 
MmcicMpa, 247. 

Musk Beetle, 174. 

Kat, 1.5, 307. 
Muscpiash, 807. 

Mutton Bird, 63. 

Mffci, 98. 

Mycelopliagm, 171, 
Mygidf'i 114. 

Myogaka, 15. 

Myoxm, 516. 

Myrapdra, 263. 
Myrmdemi, 163. 
Myrmka, 129, 252, 446, 
461. 

N. 

Native Pheasant, 324. 
Necfarinia, 267. 
Nepticula, 507. 

Nests, Sub-aquatic, 373. 
Nettle-creeper, 543. 
Nightingale, 623. 
Noddy, 622, 

Norwegian Wasp, 257. 
Nuthatch, 78. 


0 . 

Oak-Eggeu Moth, 289, 
479. 

Oak Moth, 295. 
OdonestiSj 288. 

(Ecodonm, 122. 
(Ecophylla, 258. 

(JSstrus, 511. 

Oiketicus, 283. 

Ondatra, 307. 


Ophion, 480. 

Orchard Oriole, 242. 
OreotrochihiSf 234. 
Orgyia, 284. 

Orignia, 213. 

.Oriole, Baltimore, 239. 
' Crested, 244. 
Golden, 535. 
Orchard, 242. 
Onolas, 535. 
Omithorhynchus, 47. 
Orthdo/aus, 210. 
Onjcteropiis, 44. 

Oryctes, 131. 

Osinia, 176. 

-Oven Bird, 310. 

^Owl, Burrowing, 24. 

^ Co(piimbo, 24. 
Oxyhelvs, 133. 


P. 

Painted Honey-eateii, 

220 . 

Palm Swift, 207. 
Pmidion, 473. 

Paniscus, 480. 

Parasitic' Nests, 467. 
Pants, 80, 328. 
passer, 476. 

Pasteboard Wasp, 259. 
Pcloponus, 18.5, 354. 
Pencilled Bettoug, 305. 
Ponduline TitiiioiLse, 212. 
Peacock Biitterlly, 445. 
Pensile Birds, 199. 
Insects, 251. 
Mammalia, 194. 
Permnclcs, 307. 

Pcjtrel, Stormy, 67. 
Phaethoniis, 230, 256. 
J^heasant, Native, 324. 
Plalanthus, 134. 
PhikUvrus, 416. 

Photos, 99. 

Phytomyza, 509. 

Pic4x, 332. 

Pichiciago, 40, 
Pichinchian Hill Star, 
235. 

Piddock, 99. 

Pied Grallina, 312. 
Pigmy, Cramer’s, 299. 
Hermit, 232. 
Red-headed, 299. 
Pinc-Piiic, 217. 
Pine-creeping Warbler, 
248. 

Pirate Spider, 598. 
Placaskgus, 398, 
Platypus, 47. 
Plectcrhynchm, 226. 
Pliopasser, 202. 
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PloceicSf 201, 203, 207. 
Polar Bear, 36. 

Polistes, 267, 276, 461, 
681. 

Politician, 247. 

PolyUa, 422. 

Polyeryas, 459. 

Polyzoa^ 595. 
Pomatorhifius, 472. 
Pomafostegu,% 399. 
Pompilus, 132. 
Porcupine Ant-eater, 52. 
Porthesia^ 292, 445, 577. 
Potter, 404. 

.Pouched Kat, 33. 

Prairie Dog, 22. 

Warbler, 248. 
Priodonta, 42. 
Processioiiary Moth, 573. 
Psetalosiuma, 33. 

Pfnjche, 285. 

Ptilonorh ync?iu,% 338. 
Ptihtus, 218. 

Puffin, 61. 

Pulcx^ 509. 

Purple Drakle, 473, 

PuHs Moth, 480. 
Pyrrhulttf 530. 


Q. 

Quiscahis, 473. 


E. 

Eabi^it, 25. 

Rabbit-eared Bandicoot, 
307. 

Racer Crab, 90. 

^Raft Spider, 696, 697. 
PainphastoSy 81. 
RaphignstcTj 572. 

Rat, Camas, 35. 

Mole, 35. 

Pouched, 33. 

Razor Shell, 105. 

Red -backed Shrike, 561. 
-billed Weaver, 200. 
Coral, 888. 

-eyed Flycatcher, 
247. 

-headed Pigmy, 299. 
Organ -pipe • Coral, 
391. 

- winged Starling, 
537. 

Reed Warbler, 548. 
PegultLSf 223. 

Reptiles, Bun*owdng, 84. 
Republican Swallow, 316, 
Rmgium^ 176. 
Phipidura^ 227. 


Ringdove, 641. 

Robber Crab, 90. 

Rock Warbler, 215. 
Rf)se-cutter Bee, 177. 
Ruby-tailed Flies, 481. 
-throated Humming 
Bird, 556. 

and Topaz Humming 
Bird, 238. 

Rufoua-bcllied Swallow, 
317. 

- necked Swallow, 
316. 


S. 

Balclla, 405, 406, 407. 
Straight, 407. 
Trumpet, 405. 
Sacrifi(*(* ami Sell'-sacri- 
fice, 27. 

Salicaria, 547. 

Sand Martin, 56. 

Mole, 3.5. 

Saperday 185. 

Sap])ho (/omet, 234. 
Satanvin^ 279. 

Saiiba, 122. 

Saw-bill Humming Bird, 
235. 

Sayicava, 103. 

Scaraha^usy 156. 
iScolia^ 131. 

Scolytm, 168. 
i>con)ion, 110. 

Sea Mat, 695. 

Sedge Warbler, 547. 
Serlcomis, 213. 

Serpula, 394, 
Shell-binder, 400. 
Sheldrake, 64. 

Ship worm, 106. 
Short-tailed Field-Mouse, 
698. 

Shrew Mole, 14. 

Shrike, Great Grey, 561, 
Red-backed, 561. 
Shrimp, Caddis, 409. 

Wood-boring, 93. 
Siffleur, 33. 

Silkworm, Ailanthus, 
282. 

Amphitrite, 407. 
Sileiie, 631. 

Singing Honey-eater, 
218. 

^irexy 181. 

Sittay 78. 

Slcpez, 85. 

Small Ermine Moth, 292, 
442, 446. 

Snail, Boring, 96. 

^ Snake, Yellow, 86. 


Social Birds, 41 6. 
Grosbeak, 416. 
Weaver Bird, 416. 
Insects, 421. 
Mammalia, 511. 
Solon, 105. 

Song Thrush, 314. 
Spa/aXy 35. 

Spangle Galls, 493. 
Sparrow, 476. 

-Hawk, 472. 

Ibidgc, 563. 
Spervwphilus, 22. 
^^phegulvCy 185. 

HipheXy 132, 581. 

Spiders, 566. 

Burrowing, 111. 
Carden, 300. 
Geometric, 303. 
Piratis 598. 

Raft, 596. 

Tufted, 568. 

Water, 379. 
Spirorbis, 400. 

J^pizny 550. 

Spottcd-backcd Weaver 
Bird, 201. 

Bowcj' Bird, 342. 
Spurge Moth, 293. 
.Squirrel, Chi])ping, 31. 
Starling, 76, 473. 

Red-winged, 537. 
Sticklebacks, 373. 

Fifteen -s])incd, 375. 
Stockdove, 64. 

Straight Sabella, 407. 
Sturnv>8y 76, 473.. 
Sub-aquatic Nests, 373. 
Swallow, 321. 

Chimney, 321, 
Dicicum, 223. 
Edible, 615. 
Republican, 316, 
Rufous-bellied, 317. 
-necked, 316. 

Swift, 82. 

Palm, 207. 

Sylvmy 248, 631. 
Synoccay 439. 

Syringa, 391. 


T. 

Taeldnay 481. 
TachoniiSy 207. 
Taha Weaver, 206. 
Tailor Binl, 210. 
Tallegallay 322. 
TamiaSy 31. 
Tarantulay 115. 
TatuMy 255. 
TmiCcay 363. 
TeiiebriOy 172. 
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TephritiSy 299, 609. 
Terehellay 400, 404, 406. 

Weaver, 405. 

Teredo^ 106. 

Termites, 348, 605. 
Ternmy 351. 

TeatudOf 84. 

Text(yr, 200—207. 
ThalarctoSf 36. 
Tluilaaaidroma^ 67. 
TJialuTaiiia^ 237. 

Thistle Gall-fly, 506. 
Thrush, Song, 314. 
^Tiger Beetle, 151. 

Moth, 286. 

191, 609. 

TinnuTiculuSj 478. 
Titmouse, Cole, 80. 
Long-tailed, 328. 
Penduliiie, 212. 
TockuSf 326. 

Toddy Bird, 249. 

Topazaj 554. 

Tojiaz, Crimson, 654. 

Fiery, 554. 

Tortoise, 84. 

TortriXf 295. 

-Toucan, 81. 

Trap-door Spider, 116. 
^Tree Caddis, 592. 
Lackey, 578. 

Wasp, 257. 
Trichopterat 881. 
Trigona, 269. 

TrockiluSf 232, 656. 
Troglodytes^ 333. 
Trumpet Sabella, 405. 
TrypoxyloUf 254, 853. 
Tubicolous annelids, 398. 
Tuchuto, 173. 

Tufted Spider, 568. 
Ttibiporay 391. 

Turam, 314. 

Turkey, Brush, 822. 
Turtledove, 542. 


U. 


Upupa, 79. 
Uroph^f 505. 


V. 

Vanmat 445. 

Veam* 266, 358, 436. 


Vervain Humming Bird, 
660. 

Violet Clavellaria, 389. 
VireOf 640. 

Vole, Field, 598. 


Willow Bee, 177. 
Wish-ton-Wish, 22. 
Wolf Moth, 191. 

Spider, 115. 
Woodchuck, 33. 

Wood Leopard Moth, 
. 190. 


W. Mouse, 601. 

Woodpeckers, 70. 
Waubleb, Fan - tailed, ^Woolly Bear, 286. 
211. Wren. 333. 


Pine-creeping, 248. 
Prairie, 248. 

Reed, 548. 

Rock, 215. 

Sedge, 647. 
Wart-biter, 161. 
Washington, Bird of, 
632. 

.^Wasp, 139. 

Beetle, 174. 
Campanular, 259. 
Common, 256, 358. 
Dauber, 365. 

Mud, 467. 
Norwegian, 257. 
Pasteboard, 269. 
Tree, 257. 

Water Hen, 544. 
Watering-pot Shell, 106. 
Water Mote, 46. 

Spider, 379. 

/ Weasels, 20. 

Weaver, Gold • capped, 
205. 

Mahali, 202. 
Red-billed, 200. 
Sociable, 416. 
Spotted-backed, 201 . 
Taha, 206. 

Yellow - crowned, 
201 . 


Golden-crested, 223. 
House, 335. 
Wryneck, 75. 


X. 

Xanthomis, 242. 
Xenia^ 390. 
Xylophaga^ 183. 
Xylophagat 104. 


Y. 

Yellow-breasted 
Chat, 639. 

-crowned Weaver 
Bird, 201. 

^ Snake, 85. 

-tailed Acanthiza, 
216. 

-throated Chat, 540. 
-throated Sericornis, 
213. 

Warbler, Blue-eyed, 
631. 

Yphantes, 239. 
YponomeiUaf 292, 442. 
YvmXf 75. 


Terebella, 405. 
Wcelah, 822. 

Weevil Cionis, 278. 

Hypera, 278. 
Weevils, 173. 
Whip-Tom-Kelly, 247. 
White Ant, 343, 605. 
Coral, 389. 
•eyedFlycatcher,247. 
-shafted Fantail, 227. 
•sided Hill Star, 234. 
•throat, 543. 
-throated Honey - 
eater, 222. 


Z. 


Zeoniat 519. 
ZephrOnia, 694. 
Zmgeray 190, 531. 
Zoarces, 291. 

Zo^a, 5S%t 
ZommtSf 47. 
Zoophytes, 747. 
Zootocay 41. 
ZozymioSy 677. 
Zwarte Slang, 126. 
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